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Empeser end Gowager It is noticed that the struggle 
Empress between Great Britain and 
Russia for ascendency in China always inclines in 
favor of one power or the other, according as the in- 
fluence of the Emperor or of the Dowager Empress 
and her faithful supporter, Li Hung Chang, is re- 
ported uppermost in Peking. Thus early in August 
the news was: “To-day the Empress Dowager 
openly relieved the Emperor of all real power. The 
ministers take their instructions directly from her, 
and Li Hung Chang practically supersedes the 
‘Tsung-li-Yamen’ (Board of Control of Foreign Af- 
fairs).”” After this we read from day to day such 
statements as these: “Russia gives Great Britain 
check in the game of the New Chang railway loan.” 
“Russia is still ahead; China sides with England’s 
antagonist,” and so on, for a month or more. 

Suddenly, early in September, this was the news: 
“An imperial edict announcing that the Emperor 
has no further need of Li Hung Chang’s services 
as a minister of the ‘Tsung-li-Yamen’ was promul- 
gated to-day. It will be a great blow to 
Russia, which country Li Hung Chang has faith- 
fully served for months past.” Great Britain was 
now ahead, but not for long. A few days later 
word was received of a remarkable series of edicts 
by the Emperor, making large railroad and mining 
concessions, removing restrictions from the press, 
organizing a postal service, etc., etc., all calculated 
to bring China into line with the Western world, 
but with such a rush that those who know the 
country best were probably not surprised, within a 
very short time afterward, to read: “China’s Em- 
peror deposed. Dowager Empress supreme.” The 
change was declared to have been effected by an 
edict of the Emperor himself: “Now that China 
is disturbed and there is need that all business shall 
be well done, we, the Emperor, agitated from 
morning to evening for the welfare of all affairs, 
and fearful lest errors may occur have 
begged the Empress Dowager to give to the Em- 
peror the benefit of her ripe experience and her in- 
struction. The Dowager Empress has been pleased 
te accede to this request.” 

Kang Yu Wei, the Cantonese reformer, under 
whose influence the reforms had been undertaken, 
fled precipitately to British protection at Hong 
Kong, and the reformatory edicts were rescinded 
by imperial decree. The Emperor became sud- 
denly and seriously ill, and the Dowager Empress 
issued a proclamation expressing profound regret 
thereat, and “commanding the governors of all 
the provinces to send their best physicians to 
Peking.” 

Since then reports of his death have been regu- 
larly published and as regularly contradicted, and 
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whether he is really dead or alive no one knows, 
the one sure thing apparently being that he is ef- 
faced, and the Dowager Empress supreme. 

Who is this remarkable woman, and how does 
she come to be able, at will, to seize the reins of 
government? 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the native Chi- 
nese dynasty, the Ming, was driven out by invaders 
from Manchuria, who established the present 
dynasty, known as the Tsing. The Emperor 
Kwang-Su (supposing him to be still living) is the 
ninth of the line, and the only one who has not suc- 
ceeded as the son of an immediate predecessor. A 
fully-married Chinese emperor has three wives— 
one of the first rank (empress), and two of inferior 
rank (queens). The Emperor chooses his successor 
from among the sons of his three wives, “but the 
selection remains secret until his death, lest the heir 
to the throne should be spoiled by flattery.” Thus 
we find that one emperor was the third son, another 
the second, another the fifteenth, and that Hien- 
Fung, who died in 1861, was the fourth of nine 
sons. The first wife of Hien-Fung was childless; 
the second had one son, the only son of the Em- 
peror, and motherhood promoted her at once to 
equal rank with the first wife, who was known as 
“Empress of the Eastern Palace,” while the second 
became “Empress of the Western Palace.” 

Soon after Hien-Fung began to reign the Tai- 
ping rebellion, which aimed at certain reforms and 
the restoration of a native dynasty, broke out and 
seriously threatened the extermination of the 
Manchus. In 1861 the rebellion, after nine years, 
being still in progress, Hien-Fung died, leaving 
the throne to his only son, Tung-Chi, a child five 
years old. The two Dowager Empresses became 
regents and governed the country for the next 
twelve years. Early in their regency the command 
of the Chinese forces was given to the famous Eng- 
lishman, General Gordon, by whom, in three years, 
the rebellion was suppressed and imperial authority 
re-established. Li Hung Chang, by his conduct at 
this time, gained great power and prestige, and 
commended himself enduringly to the confidence 
of the regents. In 1873 the Emperor having at- 
tained his majority, the Empresses resigned their 
powers into his hands. The foreign ministers at 
once urged their right of audience with the Em- 
peror, and the privilege was accorded them. It 
seems to have been a fatal concession on his part, 
for “from that time until his death from small- 
pox in January, 1875, Tung-Chi’s name fails to 
appear in connection with any public act of im- 
portance.” 

Tung-Chi “became a guest in heaven,” and left 
no children, but under the influence of the Dowa- 
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ger Empresses and by agreement between them, he 
had named as his successor his cousin, Kwang-Su, 
a boy four years old, son of one of his father’s 
younger brothers. The Empresses resumed the 
regency and acted together until 1881, when the 
Eastern Empress died, under suspicious circum- 
stances, and the Western Empress became sole re- 
gent. She continued to act in that capacity, Li 
Hung Chang being her great ally and minister 
until 1889, when the young Emperor reached his 
majority and nominally assumed full authority. 

So far as is known, Kwang-Su has always been 
weak, physically and mentally, and easily influ- 
enced by those about him. The Dowager Empress, 
now sixty-four years old, is a woman of great as- 
tuteness and force, thoroughly trained in Eastern 
diplomacy, and of nearly forty years’ experie:ce as 
practical head of the government. While appear- 
ing to resign all authority, she has yet always kept 
virtually the whole of it in her own hands, resum- 
ing it openly whenever it has seemed good to her 
tc do so. It is said that the immediate cause of her 
recent action was an impending edict by the Em- 
peror ordering officials to abandon the queue and 
adopt European dress. This may seem somewhat 
trivial to Western minds until it is remembered that 
the queue was imposed upon the Chinese by the 
Manchus when the dynasty was founded, and that 
it is an expression of loyalty to it. As such it was 
discarded by the Tai-ping rebels, and a proposed 
order for its abandonment might easily be taken to 
signify the subjection of the Emperor to hostile 
influences. 


The Man Behind the Army clothes, one cannot but 
Clothes conclude, are of much the 

same order as army rations—durable enough un- 
der ordinary conditions of weather, but woefully 
lacking in attractiveness. The slouch hat assumes 
in the coursé of a few weeks a tired look, which no 
amount of tonic reinforcement can benefit, the 
sack coat creases at the waist under compulsion of 
the cartridge-belt, the pantaloons bag woefully at 
the knees, the bargain-counter leggings settle com- 
fortably around the ankles, and the whole costume 
is suggestive of carelessness and dirt. Indeed, 
those of us who feel a genuine pride in the “man 
behind the clothes” cannot but wish that something 
a little more zsthetic could be devised wherewith 
to adorn our gallant soldiers. It is certainly not 
proper that the army of a great nation should re- 


semble a gathering of hayseeds, or of wood- 
choppers. 
A certain amount of neatness is requisite 


among the regiments that bear the arms of the 
United States, if not as a source of gratification to 
their fellow countrymen, at least for its effect upon 
other nations before whom we cannot afford to ap- 
pear to be a nation of slovens. In saying this we 
do not wish to urge a greater indulgence in gold 
lace or finery. There is among Americans a very 
just hatred of the pride arising from the possession 
of fine feathers. But there is also a worthy pride 
in spotlessness and order, which, as a nation, we 
are quite apt to class with those vanities which are 
useless breeders of conceit and arrogance. Indeed, 
the practice of being over-careless in dress is so 
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common that it is almost a national failing, and as 
such it receives the warmest kind of support from 
the army, where even those in command seem not 
to have had the slightest pull with the government 
tailor. One great merit of the reform we have to 
suggest is its cheapness. It may cost more to dress 
well in the general acceptance of the term than to 
dress badly, but it costs no more to have clothes 
that fit than clothes which don’t. Neatness indeed 
is less a matter of expense than one of care. The 
first requisite toward it when applied to the per- 
sonnel of an army is the possession of a costume 
made to fit the average human being, while it al- 
lcws the free play of the arms and legs needed 
when the soldier is at his duties. The costume of 
the United States army is so faulty in this respect 
that nothing but a complete change of design could 
do it good. Once having attained this—a suitable 
fitting garment—the whole appearance of our army 
would undergo a change for the better. That justi- 
fiable pride, of which we have spoken, may be de- 
pended on to do the rest. But with clothes sug- 
gestive of a sweat-shop origin, and as void of shape 
or purpose as they well could be devised, it is small 
wonder that the army seems like a careless body of 
tramps, without ordinary control or discipline. Our 
troops certainly deserve better treatment than this, 
and between this and the next war we hope to see 
ample justice done to the fine physiques which the 
present equipment of clothes belies so successfully. 





‘“Wanted—Public executioner 
for South American state; 
compensation $3,000 per annum; state qualifica- 
tions and enclose photograph.” Such an advertise- 
ment recently appeared in a New York evening 
paper. Were we feeling malevolently disposed to- 
day we should comment upon the opportuneness 
of this offer for any of our high government officials 
that may be finding his duties too onerous, espe- 
cially if he has shown his aptitude in those arts in 
which an executioner is supposed to excel. As we 
are, upon the contrary, in a most amiable mood, we 
will avoid making any suggestion so unkind, espe- 
cially since it might cause a stampede from Wash- 
ington to secure the place. 

What are the precise qualifications of an execu- 
tioner for a South American state? In many coun- 
tries the days when a talent for Moorish and Al- 
gerine barbarity was the only requisite have passed 
away, and the ideal Jack Ketch is now a gentleman 
of affable temper and delicate sensibilities. Such 
were the last three of the Sansons, hereditary 
“exécuteurs des hautes-ceuvres” at Paris. The last 
of all, Henri Sanson, “fils,” who, in 1847, after hav- 
ing cut off more than 100 heads in actuality, was 
deprived of his own in metaphor, possessed some 
literary ability as well, and published in six vol- 
umes the attractive memoirs of seven generations 
of executioners. What an exquisite sensitiveness 
breathes in the chaper “Ma Premiére Execution” 
(My First Execution), which describes his maiden 
effort in his profession! The experience would 
have been easier for him had he been trained up 
toward it from infancy as was his ancestor, Charles 
Jean-Baptiste Sanson, who, in 1727, being orphaned 
of his father, and receiving the appointment at 
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seven years of age, though provided with a substi- 
tute, was required to be present at the scaffold 
when in use, for decorum’s sake. The methods of 
carrying out the sentence in those days were less 
gratifying to the subject than to the beholder, and 
the spectacle must have been a more invigorating 
tonic for the nerves of young Charles Jean-Bap- 
tiste than any with which his descendant might by 
chance have regaled his juvenile curiosity. ‘‘Until 
1791,” says the tender-hearted Henri, “fils,” 
“criminal laws has been the code of legal cruelty.” 
At least one of the Sanson family helped to while 
away the long-drawn-out last hours of Damiens, 
the attempted regicide. To the grandfather of the 
author fell the task of decapitating Citizen Capet, 
and the widow Capet was waited upon in like man- 
ner by the author’s father. When the office so 
long and faithfully filled by the Sansons was theirs 
no longer, eighteen aspirants to the succession ap- 
peared in one day. 

The methods of selecting him who shall act as 
executioner have throughout history been many 
and curious. In earliest Roman days the sentence 
was carried into effect by the accuser and a similar 
practice was in vogue in the Crimea when that was 
a kingdom. Formerly, in Germany, the duty de- 
volved upon the youngest member of the com- 
munity, in Thuringia upon the latest settler, and in 
Franconia, justly, upon the newest married. In 
Spain the office is, or was, hereditary, and in France 
it became practically so. The dignity of the func- 
tion was better recognized in ancient times than it 
is to-day. In old Greece the presentation of the 
hemlock was an honorable service, and the man 
who performed it was ranked by Aristotle above 
oidinary magistrates. In the Code and sacred 
books of the Parsees no provision is made for capi- 
tal punishment, but a culprit is to be beaten with 
thongs a number of blows proportioned to his of- 
fence, and if he succumbs no one is to blame. By 
that principle, how easily might the necessity of the 
death penalty be evaded in New York! Prescribe 
a certain number of volts and let the current do the 
rest. It is to be deplored that throughout civilized 
countries in these days the executioner is generally 
regarded by his fellow-men with sentimental aver- 
sion and treated as a pariah. But in this, as in every 
respect, our own Grand Republic is head and 
shoulders above other nations. How commenda- 
ble is the system prevalent in so many of our States 
whereby the function of administering capital pun- 
ishment is performed jointly by all the leading citi- 
zens of the town and participation therein wins only 
praise. 

Will $3,000 per annum prove an inducement suf- 
ficient to fill the South American office? Perhaps 
other emoluments will accrue to the holder, such as 
the fruits of the levies which, in France and Spain, 
it was the prerogative of that functionary to make 
upon merchants of the city. In France, for in- 
stance, he was allowed his “havées,” or “havage,” 
which included the right to scoop up handfuls of 
all the corn sold in the market. This was a benevo- 
lent provision calculated to avert his starvation, for 
the tradesmen were loath to sell him food, his 
money being regarded as contaminated. A similar 
prejudice against his practice of dipping his fingers 
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into their provisions was found not to be without 
reason, so in course of time he was required to use 
an iron ladle. The custom of “havage,” in theory 
at least, remained in force at Paris until 1721, when 
the revenues so derived amounting to from 30,000 
te 60,000 francs per annum, a salary of 16,000 
francs was substituted. 

An executioner should certainly reckon among 
his perquisites of office his increased likelihood of 
contracting a wealthy marriage. The feminine 
temperament is essentially adventurous in such 
matters, so numerous widows with fortunes will be 
at his beck and call. He possesses still another 
source of revenue, which, at first blush, may seem 
trivial, but out of which a fair income ought to be 
derived in busy seasons, especially in a revolution- 
ary state, where at regular intervals all the notables 
of the land that are not shot are put to the halter. 
This is the trade in souvenirs. Directly after an 
execution in former days the hangman would some- 
times offer for sale sections of the fatal rope at the 
price of a shilling an inch, though no doubt this 
rate varied according to the distinction of the vic- 
tim and the relation of the supply to the demand. 
Ir is easy to see that in the case of a convict of 
great notoriety a shortage might be felt in the mar- 
ket unless by wise foresight the rope had been made 
extra long. This consideration may throw light 
upon the extreme altitude of Haman’s gallows, and 
of the similar one with which Andrew Jackson 
threatened the South Carolina Nullifiers. Here we 
may detect an advantage in our system of electro- 
cution—there is always wire enough. Mr. Clemens 
has said that after Sir Cecil Rhodes’ death he hopes 
to get a piece of the rope. So, to be sure, do we all 
oi us. We deprecate, however, that any one carry 
this fancy into a mania, for the melancholy case is 
on record somewhere of an individual who, after 
having collected many fragments of the ropes by 
which noted criminals had been suspended, spliced 
them together and hanged himself. ° 

But as to that photograph which the candidate, 
for the South American executionership is required 
to enclose, what does he have to do with a pho- 
tograph, anyway? He will not have to put people 
to a death of fright, will he (or she)? 





Sir Herbert Kitchener’s well- 
planned and brilliant expedi- 
tion against the Khalifa and his devoted followers, 
the stirring fight at Ondurman and the magnificent 
dash and bravery of the dervishes have temporarily 
withdrawn the world’s attention from the closing 
scenes of the Spanish-American war. Since the 
signing of the protocol of peace armies and navies 
have surrendered the conduct of affairs to diplo- 
mats and commissioners, and it was to be expected 
that delays would be many and long, but it seems 
almost humiliating that we should be forced to 
wrangle and haggle as if in a court of law over the 
possession of colonies that have been fairly con- 
quered and wrested from the enemy by force of 
arms. To quote a long-suffering adage, as long as 
war is tolerated the spoils naturally belong to the 
victor, and while we need not strive to emulate the 
Germans in this direction a certain measure of com- 
pensation should be ours without question or de- 
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lay. To be sure, American Commissioners in 
Paris, Havana and San Juan are endeavoring to 
make permanent the peace which now nominally 
exists, but Spanish officials are using every effort, 
and with characteristic ability, to put off the time 
for the evacuation of their late American colonies. 
What they hope to gain by these methods is not 
positively clear, though the stubbornness with 
which they cling to the Philippines is shown so 
markedly that it seems by no means clear that we 
shall retain the islands without further trouble. 
Now, however, that Washington has taken the 
matter in hand and fixed certain dates on which 
control of Cuba and Porto Rico passes into Ameri- 
can hands there will be less chance for argument ; 
but if this tacit resistance is carried further the 
final and conclusive answer on our side would be 
the prompt dispatch of a powerful fleet to the 
shores of Spain. 

It is a distinct misfortune that the official investi- 
gation of the conduct of the war should be asso- 
ciated in the minds of many with political issues 
and questions. For our part we do not believe that 
the American people at large care greatly whether 
oz not the conclusions reached result in affecting 
the next Presidential campaign. What most of us 
wish to know is the causes that brought about 
much needless loss of life and suffering to the 
troops, not only in the field, but on transports and 
‘in the home camps, from neglect and exposure. It 
does not seem to us of great importance what Gen. 
Shafter’s political affiliations may have been, but 
rather whether his conduct of the Santiago cam- 
paign, was in all respects that of an accomplished 
soldier. This has been directly challenged by com- 
“petent observers, and cannot be set at rest by airy 
persiflage or contemptuous rejoinder. Thus far, 
while little was expected from the official investiga- 
tion, the results have been extremely unsatisfactory. 
The prevailing attitude of witnesses seems to be that 
considering everything a great deal was accom- 
plished without undue loss of life, and without at- 
tempting to forestall the findings of the court of in- 
quiry, it seems probable that this will be-the final 
verdict clothed in more or less official verbiage. We 
shall be presented with percentages showing that 
in proportion to the number of men under arms 
there never was a war in which the loss of life was 
so infinitesimal, but the people knowing how few 
of these deaths were caused by the enemy and, in- 
deed, how few of these troops left their own shores 
or fired a shot at a Spaniard, will not be satisfied 
with this sop. In short, as long as the complete 
breakdown in many branches of the service re- 
mains unexplained and unaccounted for, and until 
great changes for the better are made, they will not 
hereafter believe that our army, in spite of mag- 
nificent material, is in readiness to meet a power 
even less formidable than Spain’s. 


Is literature in general des- 
tined to submit to the cheap- 
ening processes of the day by sudden leaps and 
bounds, or will the leveling process go on by 
slower and more certain degrees? The finger of 
destiny seems to point with unerring aim to an 
eventual reduction of all popular things to popular 
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prices, but it seems open to doubt whether the 
higher forms of literary work can yet be in sufficient 
demand to make experiments in bargain-counter 
methods either desirable or profitable. These re- 
flections are brought to mind by the sudden 
change of policy and price with which the New 
York Times greeted its readers on’ the morning of 
the 10th of October. The Times theretofore had 
been sold at three cents. It was suddenly reduced 
in price to one. It is not so very long ago—a 
couple of years perhaps—that the Times raised its 
price from two cents to three—the original price 
at which it sold before cheap or “yellow” journal- 
ism demoralized the daily press of the country by 
the attainment of large circulations. In advancing 
its price from two to three cents the Times clung 
to the theory that in producing a respectable jour- 
nal its circulation would, of necessity, be limited. 
To read it would be a luxury, and to maintain it 
profitably it must be sold at a greater price than 
those journals which addressed themselves to a 
larger and less intelligent audience. When this in- 
crease was made the Times had just been through 
a period of depression, brought about through its 
complete lack of character and force, and had been 
bought by a syndicate of business men. Its policy, 
guided by these men, was liberal and wholesome, 
inclining somewhat to magnify the commercial side 
of life, but nevertheless a vast improvement over 
the era which preceded it, when it seemed to be de- 
void of interest of any kind. The excuse put for- 
ward now in behalf of its reduction in price is the 
effort to attain a larger circulation. Though its 
ewners maintain that it has of late been making 
headway in this direction they confess frankly that 
they have been allured by the prospects of a more 
rapid growth at the cheaper price. There is this 
difference, however, between the Times and its one- 
cent confréres, namely, that it announces a firm in- 
tention to abide by its present policy of printing 
only the “news that’s fit to print,” and of address- 
ing itself to that audience, always limited, which 
prefers reliability to sensationalism, and intelligent 
discussion of events to pictorial atrocities. It is 
manifest that at the reduced price the Times must 
more than triple its circle of readers before it can 
obtain a return upon its circulation equal to what it 
earned at three cents. But while the increase 
brings a return equal to what it did before it must 
be remembered that the amount of paper needed 
for the larger output costs just so much more, and 
as paper is the most expensive item in the cost of 
manufacture the chances are that it must attain 
at least six times its present circulation, if not 
more, before the profit at one cent can equal that 
at three. 

The theory, however, upon which newspapers 
are nowadays published, those especially which are 
sold at a very cheap price, is that if the cost of pa- 
per can be got from the sales of the newsstands, the 
advertising business of the journal will pay all other 
expenses. This leaves the journal clinging to a 


thread which may at any moment snap. If business 
is dull and advertising is poor, the publisher is left 
perhaps with as large a circulation as ever, but with 
such small returns from advertisers that he must 
run at a loss; or, if he is unable to stand that, must 
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put the shutters up and suspend business altogether. 
On the other hand, when business is good the 
profits which are offered are such as to entice the 
less conservative to go in rather rashly for a share 
of them. 

Should the Times be successful in this effort and 
yet maintain the character it has lately acquired, its 
achievement will be a matter for general congratu- 
lation, but equally one of surprise, for it is still the 
general opinion that the readers of one-cent papers 
are not clamoring for greater respectability or in- 
telligence than they now obtain in their favorite 
yellow sheets. Possibly, though, the earnest ex- 
pressions of fealty on the part of the Times to its 
past traditions are merely Quaker guns, designed 
to silence the attacks of old readers, and that after 
all we shall soon see this staid relict of the versatile 
Raymond chasing the elusive “fake” with all the 
ardor of a neophyte. 





The Society for Psychical Re- 
search has lately published a 
summary of investigations upon spiritistic phe- 
nomena, made during a period of ten years past by 
its member, Dr. Richard Hodgson. The conclu- 
sion arrived at by that gentleman is of vital interest, 
for it indicates the direction in which those who 
have most deeply and searchingly penetrated into 
the mysterious are having their faces turned. 

When any marvelous and uncanny thing pre- 
sents itself, after having satisfied ourselves of its 
actuality, we must account for it by some known 
natural law, by some new and hidden natural law, 
or by some supernatural agency. Before admitting 
the last alternative every method of explaining it 
on natural grounds must be exhausted. It follows 
that men have no right to concede the operation of 
spiritual influences upon what they see or hear un- 
til their knowledge of physical and mental laws is 
so complete as to render them reasonably sure that 
these are insufficient to produce the phenomena. 
This does not refer to matters of religion, but to 
those which are comprehended in the occult 
sciences. 

While the earlier ones were characterized by ab- 
ject credulity, the eighteenth century came in with 
a blare of common-sense trumpets, and ended with 
talk of human rights and revolution. In the prac- 
tical, self-satisfied days of Anne and the early 
Georges, superstition gave place to materialism, 
and in those that followed men had enough earthly 
tumults to occupy their minds without reverting to 
those of the nether regions. Conditions for ex- 
ploring the dark avenues of creation were yet un- 
propitious, for the lantern of science burned too 
low. 

Throughout the early portion of our own cen- 
tury contemptuous unbelief was dominant. It is 
exemplified in Sir Walter Scott’s Essays on De- 
monology and Witchcraft. Ghosts and hobgoblins 
were indeed popular in works of fiction, but they 
were of the conventional sort, calculated to keep 
one awake at night, yet not intended really to be 
believed in any more than a heraldic lion. Indeed 
the honest, robust old lies of those times were quite 
as good as the latter-day novel with its sickly mys- 
ticism masquerading in scientific tinsel. 


The Crisis of Occultism 
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The last generation or so have returned to seri- 
ous consideration of this perplexing class of sub- 
jects, but it scrutinizes them through logical eye- 
glasses — most commendable in science, however 
despicable when caricatured in fiction. It would 
appear, truly, that the present state of the world’s 
information upon psychology and physical science 
is sufficiently advanced to justify us in looking for 
some definite gain in our knowledge of the dim 
borderland of experience if only the explorations 
be undertaken by such level-headed men as those 
who have accurately mapped out for us the less 
mysterious ground. 

An association numbering in its membership 
just such persons has for many years existed under 
the name, ‘Society for Psychical Research,” and 
from their painstaking investigations, if from any 
source, we have a right to expect valuable results. 
One of the chief species of occultism that this so- 
ciety has undertaken to probe is Spiritualism. 

That many Spiritualistic mediums are gross im- 
postors is well established, but whether or not in 
the supernatural claims of the cult there is a 
residuum of truth has never been placed beyond 
question—a circumstance which is at _ least 
significant. 

Another curious fact is that numerous private in- 
vestigators have themselves been sucked into the 
vortex, as if in retribution for venturing too near 
an unholy thing. The copious data upon other 
subjects collected by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search have practically proved the truth of tel- 
epathy, or thought-transference, the explanation 
for which is to be sought for in some secret natural 
law ; but the other worldly pretensions of the Spirit- 
ualists have not generally been allowed. 

Now comes the point of importance and per- 
plexity. Dr. Richard Hodgson, one of the most 
active and prominent working members of the So- 
ciety, who has made long and rigid investigation 
of the performances of certain mediums, announces 
his conclusion that some of them cannot reasonably 
be explained otherwise than by the presence of dis- 
embodied spirits. That Dr. Hodgson has himself 
been bewitched does not appear, and his opinions 
cannot but be accorded grave consideration. Ina 
recent number of the Forum, Professor J. H. Hy- 
slop, of Columbia College, also a member of the 
society, has reviewed Dr. Hodgson’s report. He 
treats it with deference, and, although he clings to 
the idea that the phenomena may be accounted for 
by the more mundane principle, telepathy, he ad- 
mits that a spiritistic explanation is easier. 

Until further light is thrown upon the subject it 
will be generally accepted that the presence of med- 
dlesome disembodied spirits around us is yet un- 
proved. Telepathy, if we admit it—and so weighty 
is the evidence that has been offered in its favor 
that refusal to do so is unreasonable—will furnish 
sufficient transcendentalism to keep us amused for 
a while. Indeed, it may be hoped that the spiritis- 
tic assumption will never be verified, for although 
by the knowledge that the souls of our defunct ac- 
quaintances are hovering about, writing ungram- 
matical messages on slates, and the like, our con- 
ceptions of the next world might be strengthened, 
they would be very much. degraded. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: LIZETTE W. REESE 








By F. M. Hopkins 


: Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese was born near 
Baltimore, Md., in 1856. Her first collection of 
poems, A Branch of May, appeared in 1887. In 
1891 a second collection, A Handful of Lavender, 
was published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
of Boston, and in 1896, another book of verse, A 
Quiet Road, was brought out by the same firm. 
The selections which follow this note are taken from 
the last two volumes and are reprinted with the 
poet’s and publishers’ permission. 

. Miss Reese has always been a slow and painstak- 
ing worker, often keeping a poem awaiting publica- 
tion for months in order to give it its finishing 
touch. This artistic conscientiousness has, of 
course, reduced the volume of her verse, but has 
greatly enhanced its evenness, and improved its 
quality. Her first collection struck a distinctive 
note—simplicity of language, freshness and fitness 
of imagery, and, above all, the genuine lyrical qual- 
ity—and these characteristics have steadily grown 
stronger. “Her touch,” to use the well-chosen 
words of The Critic, “has acquired depth and rich- 
ness without losing any of its sweetness.” Miss 
Reese has been frequently compared with the 
Elizabethan lyrists and the comparison is a natural 
one. Her best songs and lyrics show in a marked 
degree the ear for music, the consummate sense of 
words, the subtle wit, light fancy and wealth of 
imagery that so distinguished these early English 
singers. 

A LYRIC ON THE LYRIC, 
This road our blithe-heart elders knew, 
And down it trooped together; 
They plucked their reeds from out the dew, 
And piped the morning weather. 


Shepherd or gallant, cloak or smock, 
They lead where we do follow; 

Hear Colin there among his flock 
To Phyllis in the hollow! 


Corinna goes a-Maying yet; 
Phillida’s laugh is ringing; 
And see Castara, violet 
Of early English singing. 


But were those lovers never sad, 
Did not some heart go breaking? 

Were youth and cowslips to be had 
Just for the simple taking? 


Oh, Sorrow, too, has gone this way, 
And Loss as well as Leisure; 

Yet Sorrow lasted for a day, 
And Loss through scarce a measure. 


And here Beau Waller stayed to snatch, 
Just at Oblivion’s portal, 

A single rose that none can match— 
And after grew immortal. 


No rain can strip it of its red; 
No gust pelt out its savor; 
Though Celia died and he is dead, 
This is the rose he gave her. 


What riverside shall grow once more 
The reed bared of dull teaching? 

And who shall bring unto our door 

Music instead of preaching? 





Yet here forget the evil days; 


Let go the Now and After; 


Our blithe-heart elders trooped these ways, 


And filled them full of laughter! 


ANNE. 


Her eyes be like the violets, 
Ablow in Sudbury lane; 

When she doth smile, her face is sweet 
As blossoms after rain; 

With grief I think of my gray hairs, 
And wish me young again. 


In comes she through the dark old door 
Upon this Sabbath day; 

And she doth bring the tender wind 
That sings in bush and tree; 

And hints of all the apple boughs 
That kissed her by the way. 


Our parson stands up straight and tall, 
For our dear souls to pray, 

And of the place where sinners go, 
Some grewsome things doth say; 

Now, she is highest Heaven to me; 
So Hell is far away. 


Most stiff and still the good folk sit 
To hear the sermon through; 

But if our God be such a God, 
And if these things be true, 

Why did He make her then so fair, 
And both her eyes so blue? 


A flickering light, the sun creeps in, 
And finds her sitting there; 

And touches soft her lilac gown, 
And soft her yellow hair; 

I look across to that old pew, 
And have both praise and prayer. 


Oh, violets in Sudbury lane, 
Amid the grasses green, 

This maid who stirs ye with her feet 
Is far more fair, I ween! 

I wonder how my forty years 
Look by her sweet sixteen! 


THE DEAD SHIP. 
A Keltic Legend. 


The ship came sailing, sailing, 
Into our old town— 
My love combed out her golden hair; 
It fell to the hem of her gown. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


No master and no crew was hers, 
A ship of the dead was she, 
And sailing, sailing, sailing— 
The folk ran out to see. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


And first they said nor yea, nor nay; 
Then some began to weep; 
And some did count their little lads, 
As a shepherd counts his sheep. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


Oh, sailing, sailing, sailing—- 
“Whom will it be?” said they; 
“She never sails to this our town 
But one doth go away.” 
Oh, my heart, break! 
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“Yea, one will go from this our town 
And come back never more; 
Whate’er His will, Lord God is good;” 
Thus I at my love’s door. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


Thereat I turned into the house 
And climbed up my love’s stair, 
And called her softly—through the dusk 
I saw her golden hair. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


Who went away from our old town 
And came back never more? 
It was my love; she lay there dead 
Upon the chamber floor. 
Oh, my heart, break! 


A HAUNTING MEMORY. 


Wild rockets blew along the lane; 
The tall white gentians too were there; 
The mullein stalks were brave again; 
Of blossoms was the bramble bare; 
And toward the pasture bars below 
The cows went by me, tinkling slow. 


Straight through the sunset flew a thrush, 
And sang the only song he knew, 
Perched on a ripening elder bush; 
(Oh, but to give his song its due!) 
Sang it, and ceased, and left it there 
To haunt bush, blade and golden air. 


Oh, but to make it plain to you! 
My words were wrought for grosser stuff; 
To give that lonely tune its due, 
Never a word is sweet enough; 
A thing to think on when ’twas past, 
As is the first rose or the last. 


The lad, driving his cows along, 
Strode whistling through the windy grass; 
The little pool the shrubs among 
Lay like a bit of yellow glass; 
A window in the farmhouse old, 
Turned westward, was of glaring gold. 


I have forgotten days and days, 
And much well worth the holding fast; 
Yet not the look of those green ways, 
The bramble with the bloom long past, 
The tinkling cows, the scent, the hush— 
Still on the elder sings that thrush. 


ALL-SAINTS’ EVE. 


Oh, when the ghosts go by. 
Under the empty trees, 

Here in my house I sit and cry, 
My head upon my knees! 


Innumerable, white, 
Like mist they fill the square 

The bolt is drawn, the latch made tight, 
The shutter barréd there. 


There walks one small and glad, 
New to the churchyard clod; 
My little lad, my little lad, 
A single year with God! 


I sit and hide my head 
Until they all are past, 

Under the empty trees the dead 
That go full soft and fast. 


Up to my chamber dim, 
Back to my bed I plod; 

Oh, would I were a ghost with him, 
And faring back to God! 


TRUST. 


I am Thy grass, O Lord! 
I grow up sweet and tall 

But for a day; beneath Thy sword 
To lie at evenfall. 


Yet have I not enough 
In that brief day of mine? 

The winds, the bees, the wholesome stuff 
The sun pours out like wine. 


Behold, this is my crown; 
Love will not let me be; 

Love holds me here; Love cuts me down; 
And it is well with me. 


Lord, Love, keep it but so; 
Thy purpose is full plain; 

I die that after I may grow 
As tall, as sweet again. 


APRIL WEATHER. 


Oh, hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 
For here is April weather! 

The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 


The thrush is back with his old note; 
The scarlet tulip blowing; 

And white—ay, white as my love’s throat— 
The dogwood boughs are growing. 


The lilac bush is sweet again; 
Down every wind that passes, 

Fly flakes from hedgerow and from lane; 
The bees are in the grasses. 


And Grief goes out, and Joy comes in, 
And Care is but a feather; 

And every lad his love can win, 
For here is April weather. 


CHARLES LAMB, 


Lover of London, not a violet 

Purpled at a shop-door the end o’ Lent, 

But thought he higher than all its kind in Kent; 
And if the door were carved—then better yet! 
Elizabethan laughter fills his time, 

He heard it echoing and made it his; 

And with its smacking words for that or this, 

He set to prose what others saved for rhyme. 
Past cheat of years the comrades of his mood— 
The quiet old men sitting in the sun; 

Strict maids; gray clerks; and children fair and blest; 
And that sad woman of his house and blood— 
And still he hides his hurts from dearest one; 
But with the whole world shares the stingless jest! 


SWEET WEATHER. 


Now blow the daffodils on slender stalks, 

Small, keen, quick flames that leap up in the mould, 
And run along the dripping garden-walks: 

Swallows come whirring back to chimneys old. 


Blown by the wind, the pear-tree’s flakes of snow. 

Lie heaped in the thick grasses of the lane; 

And all the sweetness of the Long Ago 

Sounds in that song the thrush sends through the rain. 


A GOOD DEED. 


A good deed knows nor age nor winding-sheet; 
The centuries find and leave it quick and sweet; 
Even the miser is rememberéd 

*.By that one time he gave the beggar bread. 
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ECHOES OF THE WAR 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ADMIRAL CoLomsB, RICHARD HArRpING Davis, GENERAL BRECKENRIDGE AND 
OTHERS TO LITERATURE OF THE LATE War. 





The war with Spain echoes loudly through the 
pages of the magazines and the columns of the 
weekly journals. Scarcely a number appears 
among these publications which does not contribute 
something to the general fund of our information 
upon the subject. Many of them are from the 
pens of the newspaper correspondents, others from 
those of authorities in the art of making war. The 
articles vary from the somewhat dry historic efforts 
of those who aim to be exact, to rather sensational 
criticisms of the conduct of war. As the interest in 
the subject is still very general, a survey of the 
most recent literature has been prepared for readers 
of Current Literature. 

In the North American Review for October the 
policy of imperialism is treated in an article upon 
the Philippines by Mayo W. Hazeltine, and one 
upon China by Mark B. Dunnell, while other arti- 
cles relating more directly to the war are a criticism 
of our unpreparedness—Our National Folly and Its 
Victories, by Major-General Breckinridge, and the 
United States Navy under the New Conditions, by 
Admiral P. H. Colomb, of the Royal Navy. Mr. 
Hazeltine’s article propounds the various questions 
which are open to the consideration of the His- 
pano-American Peace Commission, with regard to 
the Philippines. He mentions among the possi- 
bilities a joint occupation with Spain, independence, 
a complete cession of the islands to Spain, the re- 
tention only of the Island of Luzon, leaving the rest 
of the islands to Spain, or finally the appropria- 
tion of the entire archipelago by the United States. 

“To the question, then,” he writes, “what should 
we wish to do about the Philippines? we answer 
that we ought to keep not only Manila, not only 
the whole island of Luzon, but the entire Philippine 
archipelago, if we are to show ourselves alive to the 
full purport of our opportunities and to the full 
scope of our mission in the East. That would be 
the simplest, safest and cheapest solution of the 
problem. Is it, however, any longer possible to 
secure all the Philippines in the new situation cre- 
ated by the protocol? There is no doubt that 
President McKinley, before that agreement was 
signed, could have obtained the Philippines well- 
nigh as easily as he obtained Porto Rico and Cuba, 
for Manila was known to be upon the point of fall- 
ing into our hands, which is more than could be 
said for either San Juan or Havana. Had the 
Madrid Government proved recalcitrant upon this 
point it could have been quickly brought to terms 
by naval demonstrations against the Carolines, the 
Canaries, the Balearic Isles and the seaports of the 
Iberian peninsula. But, when the President for- 
bore to exercise the power which he possessed, and 
consented to let the fate of the Philippines be de- 
termined by a commission, in which Spain should 
have an equal voice, he, practically, put the reten- 
tion of all.the islands by us out of the question, un- 
less some consideration should be tendered, which 
would be regarded in Madrid as a ‘quid pro quo.’ ” 





General Breckenridge’s article criticises the folly 


of sending an army of imperfectly inured troops, 
not into battle, but into camp. In short, he finds 
the microbe a deadtier shot than the Spaniard, and 
the excessive mortality from disease to be the re- 
sult of a want of preparation on the part of the 
government, and of knowledge on the part of 
hastily summoned troops. He urges that tentage, 
arms, staff and supplies should always be ready for 
an army of at least 250,000 men; but has little faith 
that the next war will find us any more ready then 
than the last. “We have been suffering,” he says, 
“the acute and painful stage of the national folly of 
military unreadiness—a consuming folly for which 
tribute is due. Aye, and tribute is paid in the blood 
of our dearest! See their emaciated figures from 
chosen camps of instruction at Chickamauga or 
Tampa, those stricken forms from the dark jungles 
of Las Guasimas, or the thorny slopes of San Juan, 
and give heed to their dread story in due time. 
Have we not the just right to appeal to our country 
again and again for proper provision for those who 
uphold her banners in the hour of need? Or shall 
our young men shrink from such hardships, dan- 
gers and death when our country calls for them?” 





Admiral Colomb’s article upon the navy under 
the new conditions imposed by recent acquisitions 
of territory, warns Americans that while their self- 
contained isolation has permitted them to be care- 
less in preparing for war heretofore, the possession 
and retention of a single island dependency is im- 
possible except through superiority of our fleet 
over that of our enemy in war. “Had Spain pos- 
sessed the predominant navy the United States 
could never have contemplated, still less have suc- 
ceeded in, her attack upon Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines. In like manner, it will be hopeless 
for the United States to dream of retaining her new 
possessions in a war with a country which has a 
navy superior to her own. There is no plainer 
doctrine than that of the predominant navy, yet 
there is none which is less easily assimilated by 
statesmen; while even the highest authorities on 
such a point may fail to accept the doctrine in its 
fullness, in which way alone can there be a prac- 
tical use in it. There is a natural hesitation in push- 
ing such things to their extreme point, and yet I 
fear they must be so pushed,:or let alone.” 

But while the possession of ‘island dependencies 
necessitates the increase of our navy, the army must 
also have its share of strengthening. 

“It has again been so plainly manifested that a 
nation with a preponderating navy is like a one- 
armed man, unless there be a considerable army 
behind it, that we cannot suppose that there will be 
contentment unless this end also is achieved. The 
military, or the warlike, spirit grows by what it 
feeds on, and a very large, perhaps an enormous, 
expenditure on what is neither army nor navy, will 
follow. And it will do so in spite of reason. The 
acquirement of outlying dependencies is a chal- 
lenge to the world, and as it is felt to be such, so 
will the idea of defenceless coasts magnify itself.” 
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The admiral has little hope that the United States 
will care to meet the vast expenditures which the 
maintenance of an efficient service will necessitate, 
and urges as the only available substitute the build- 
ing of a host of small but swift torpedo boats. “We 
are certain that, apart from any effect which may 
have been produced on American naval officers’ 
minds by their recent experience, the thing which 
is most feared by naval officers is torpedo attack in 
darkness. Great American commanders have 
spoken of this fear as one that cannot be contended 
against, and on all these grounds we arrive at the 
conclusion that, if it is to be possible for the United 
States to stop short of aiming at a predominant 
navy, the defence of her new possessions will be 
best entrusted to vessels using the torpedo as their 
weapon, and of a class something near the French 
sea-going boats.” In conclusion, he says: “I 
think that, if the United States were to adopt 
this system, they might make their new appendages 
safer than by any other method short of establish- 
ing a predominant navy; but I cannot say I think 
my suggestion is likely to be adopted. I do not 
cbserve that nations generally go very far in the 
application of the rules of strategy in the classes of 
ships they choose to build. I doubt if the United 
States will prove an exception. If Spain, instead of 
producing a navy like that of every other nation, 
only smaller, had spent half the money in crowding 
Cuban and Puerto Rican harbors with swarms of 
torpedo boats, it does not seem to me that the 
United States ships could have displayed the bold- 
ness and readiness that they did immediately after 
war was declared.” 





By far the most uncompromisingly critical arti- 
cle that has appeared upon any phase of the war in 
Cuba is Richard Harding Davis’ account of the 
battle of San Juan Hill, which is printed in the Oc- 
tober Scribner. Other articles in the same number 
are The Regulars at El Caney, by Captain Arthur 
H. Lee, British military attaché, and The Day of 
the Surrender of Santiago, by J. F. J. Archibald. 

Mr. Davis’ account is a severe arraignment of 
General Shafter, whom the writer holds responsible 
for the very heavy losses whici: the Americans suf- 
fered in this engagemeiut. First of all, Mr. Davis 
calls to account the captains of the transports : “The 
misconduct of the transport captains was so impor- 
tant a matter that much more space must be de- 
voted to it than can be allowed here. In a word, 
they acted entirely in what they believed to be the 
interests of the ‘owners,’ meaning, not the Govern- 
ment, which was paying them enormous rents per 
day, but the men who employed them in time of 
peace. For the greater part of each day these men 
kept from three to twenty miles out at sea, where 
it was impossible to communicate with them, and 
where they burned coal at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. Had they been given stations and or- 
dered to anchor over them, they could have been 
found when the supplies they carried were wanted, 
and the cost of the coal saved. I was on six different 
transports, and on none of them did I find a captain 
who was, in his attitude toward the Government, 
anything but insolent, un-American, and mutinous, 
and when there was any firing of any sort on shore 
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they showed themselves to be the most abject cow- 
ards and put to the open sea, carrying the much- 
needed supplies with them.” 

Later, after the men had landed and operations 
against Santiago were in contemplation, and the 
army was advancing from Siboney upon San Juan, 
Mr. Davis draws a vivid picture of the “cul-de-sac” 
into which our troops were ordered and left to be 
mowed down by Spanish bullets. The American 
forces in a basin before San Juan were obliged to 
follow a couple of trails through the woods, which 
came out at two distinct points where the Spanish 
in the trenches about the block-house, or in the 
surrounding trees, would have our men completely 
at their mercy. His account of what actually hap- 
pened we give in his own words: 

“General Shafter saw the field of battle only once 
before the fight took place. That was on June 20, 
when he rode out to El Poso Hill and surveyed the 
plain below. He was about the last officer in his 
army corps to climb that hill and make this survey, 
and he did not again go even that far to the front 
until the night after the battle, and he did not see 
the trenches for days after the battle had taken 
place. His trip to El Poso, which was three miles 
distant from his headquarters, was apparently too 
much for his strength, and the heat during the ride 
prostrated him so greatly that he was forced to 
take to his cot, where he spent the greater part of 
his stay in Cuba before the surrender. On the day 
after the battle of San Juan he said, hopelessly, to 
a foreign attaché; ‘I am prostrate in body and 
mind.” He could confess this to a stranger, and 
yet, so great was the obstinacy, so great the vanity 
and self-confidence of the man, that, although he 
held the lives and health of 13,000 soldiers in his 
care, he did not ask to be relieved of his command. 
Instead he relieved General Wheeler of his com- 
mand, and while General Wheeler was living in the 
captured trenches under a constant fire, Shafter 
himself remained three miles in the rear. I do not 
think his not coming to the front was due to per- 
sonal timidity, although in their anger and exas- 
peration at his absence his officers freely accused 
him of allowing his personal safety to stand in the 
way of his duty; in other words, they called him a 
coward, and so little regard had they for him that 
I have heard a colonel countermand his orders in 
the presence of other generals. His remaining in 
the rear was undoubtedly due to physical disability, 
and to the fact that he was ill and in pain. 

“There are some people who claim that the very 
fact of Shafter’s retaining command when he was 
suffering showed his bulldog pluck and courage, 
but I cannot accept that point of view. A man who 
could not survive a ride of three miles on horse- 
back, when his men were tramping many miles on 
foot with packs and arms, and under a tropical 
sun; who was so occupied and cancerned with a 
gouty foot that he could not consider a plan of 
battle, and who sent 7,000 men down a trail he had 
never seen, should resist the temptation to accept 
responsibilities his political friends thrust upon him, 
responsibilities he knows he cannot bear. This is 
the offence that I impute to Shafter, that while he 
was not even able to rise and look at the city he 
had been sent to capture, he still clung to his au- 
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thority. His self-confidence was untouched. His 
self-complacency was so great that in spite of 
blunder after blunder, folly upon folly, and mistake 
upon mistake, he still believed himself infallible, 
still bullied his inferior officers, and still cursed 
from his cot. He quarreled with Admiral Samp- 
son; he quarreled with General Garcia; he refused 
to allow Colonel Greenleaf, surgeon-in-chief of the 
army, to destroy the pest-houses in Siboney; he 
disobeyed the two orders sent him by General 
Miles from Tampa and again from Washington, 
directing him not to allow our soldiers to occupy 
the Cuban houses; he insulted all of the foreign 
attachés collectively, and some individually, and he 
related stories in the presence of boy officers which 
would have been found offensive in the smoking- 
room of an ocean steamer. 

“The unthinking answer which is invariably 
made to every criticism on General Shafter is that, 
after all, he was justified in the end, for he did suc- 
ceed, he was sent to Cuba to take Santiago and he 
took Santiago. He did not take Santiago. His 
troops, without the aid they should have received 
from him of proper reconnaissance and sufficient 
artillery, devotedly sacrificed themselves and took 
the hills above Santiago with their bare hands, and 
it was Admiral Cervera, who, in withdrawing his 
guns which covered the city, made a present of it 
to the American army. It must not be forgotten 
that the departure of Cervera’s fleet removed San- 
tiago’s chief defence, and the cause of Shafter’s 
coming to Cuba as well. The American people 
cannot have forgotten Shafter’s panic-stricken tele- 
gram of July 2, when he said that our lines were so 
thin that he feared he might have to withdraw from 
the position his men had taken. It came like a slap 
in the face to every one who believed Santiago was 
already ours. Nor can they have forgotten that on 
the very next day Cervera, having preferred to take 
a desperate chance to save his fleet, rather than re- 
main on guard before the city, and having with- 
drawn, Shafter no longer cabled of retreat, but de- 
manded surrender. The admirers of Shafter, if 
such there be, answer to this: “Yes; but Cervera 
would not have left the harbor if Shafter had not 
arrived and captured the hills above the city.’ The 
truth, however, is that it was not on account of 
Shafter, but in spite of Shafter, that the hills were 
taken.” 





In the article by Captain Arthur H. Lee, British 
military attaché, which follows Richard Harding 
Davis’, the conduct oi General Chaffee at El Caney 
is made to stand out in sharp contrast to that of 
General Shafter at San Juan. Says Captain Lee: 

“Leaving his staff behind, he would push far to 
the front, and finally, dismounting, slip through the 
brush with the rapidity and noiselessness of an In- 
dian. My efforts to follow him were like the prog- 
ress of a band-wagon in comparison, but I grad- 
ually acquired a fairy-like tread and a stumbling 
facility in sign language, which enabled me to fol- 
low the general without too loudly advertising our 
presence to the Spaniards. On one occasion we 
approached so close to the Spanish pickets that we 
could hear the men taiking over their suppers, and 
until IT began to speculate on the probable efficacy 
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of the British passport that was my sole defensive 
weapon. In this silent Indian fashion General 
Chaffee explored the entire district, and was the 
only man in the army to whom the network of 
bridle-paths round El Caney was in any sense 
familiar.” 

The task of attacking a fortress garrisoned by 
ten men at the most had been entrusted to the 
Cuban allies. 

They “advanced against it at the peep of day. 
These men were infantry, excellently armed and 
equipped by the United States Government, but 
they apparently misunderstood the situation and 
adopted the more dignified, and possibly congenial 
réle of field artillery. In pursuance of this idea 
they occupied an excellent artillery position about 
one mile to the east of the block-house, and clung 
to it with unparalleled tenacity throughout the day. 
Taking every advantage of cover, they subjected 
the distant stronghold to a ceaseless and withering 
fire from their newly acquired Springfields, to the 
great detriment, I fear, of their own shoulders, and 
te the vast indifference of the enemy. Possibly the 
block-house was struck—certainly none of its oc- 
cupants were—and beyond the occasional and con- 
temptuous reply of a single Mauser shot it is doubt- 
ful if the garrison fully realized that it was the ob- 
ject of attack. At about two in the afternoon a 
messenger arrived, breathless, to state that the 
Cuban forces had run out of ammunition, and 
needed a fresh supply at once. General Chaffee’s 
reply was prompt, spicy and vigorous, so much so 
indeed that the Cuban left even more hurriedly 
than he came, and we heard no more of our allies 
till the fight was safely over. 

“Wherever the fire was thickest General Chaffee 
strolled about unconcernedly, a half-smoked cigar 
between his teeth, and an expression of exceeding 
grimness on his face. The situatton was a trying 
one for the nerves of the oldest soldier, and some 
of the younger hands fell back from the firing-line 
and crept toward the road. In a moment the gen- 
eral pounced upon them, inquiring their destination 
in low, unhoneyed accents, and then taking them 
persuasively by the elbow led them back to the ex- 
treme front, and having deposited them in the firing 
line stood over them while he distributed a few last 
words of pungent and sulphurous advice. Through- 
out the day he set the most inspiring example to 
his men, and that he escaped unhurt was a miracle. 
One bullet clipped a breast-button off his coat, an- 
other passed under his shoulder-strap, but neither 
touched him, and there must be some truth in the 
old adage that fortune favors the brave.” 

The assault upon the fort is thus described : 

“The rattle of musketry was now fierce and con- 
tinuous, and just as one felt the ammunition supply 
could hold out no longer General Chaffee gave the 
welcome order for the Twelfth to storm the fort. 
This gallant regiment had long been straining at 
the leash, and needed no second word. Pushing 
rapidly up the ravine that skirted the east side of 
the village they swung to the right, and with Cap- 
tain Haskell’s battalion leading dashed up the hill. 
Another moment and they swarmed over the wire 
fences and the trenches beyond like a hive of angry 
bees, and amidst the cheering of the rest of the line 











drove the enemy helter-skelter over the crest of the 
hill. The first man into the fort was James Creel- 
man, the well-known correspondent, and Casper 
Whitney, carrying his entire personal effects, was 
not far behind. Creelman showed great gallantry, 
summoning the Spaniards inside the fort to sur- 
render, and being shot through the shoulder in a 
successful attempt to recover the Spanish flag that 
was lying on the glacis.” 

The Spanish prisoners “persisted in preparing 
for instant death, and would not be comforted 
either by encouraging smiles or the offer of water 
and hard-tack.” 





In the October Forum are no less than four arti- 
cles in which various matters relating to the late 
war are treated in an analytic spirit. The first is 
a defence of the conduct of the Cubans in the war 
by Major-General O. O. Howard. Mr. A. Maurice 
Low writes upon Amateurs in War. In the open- 
ing portion of the article he contrasts the volunteer 
with the regular soldier, showing the effects of the 
system under which the former is left practically 
without disciplinary training. He dwells also with 
severity upon the amateur work exhibited in ad- 
ministering the quartermaster, medical and com- 
missary departments of a large army in the field. 

“Had Congress purposely devised a system 
which should go to pieces the moment the slightest 
strain was put upon it, it could not have more cun- 
ningly contrived than when it created the various 
staff departments of the army. Put the best troops 
in the world in the field, and starve them, and they 
become of little value; or send them into the 
tropics in the worst season of the year, clad in uni- 
forms suitable for a climate where snow covers the 
ground until late in the summer, and you may ex- 
pect them to fall ready victims to disease. These 
things happened in the campaign before Santiago. 
Never was such absolute incompetence displayed ; 
never did men prove so unfitted for the duties im- 
posed upon them.” 

The remedy for these evils, the writer finds in 
the adoption of a “general staff” service analogous 
te that in Germany, filled by competent men, and in 
a yearly mobilization of the entire volunteer force 
ir each military department of the country. 





Mr. Henry Litchfield West has an article in The 
Forum, upon Our War with Spain from the Politi- 
cal Point of View. He essays first to show that 
neither party can derive partisan advantage from the 
inauguaration of the conflict. For the subsequent 
conduct of the war in respect to broad questions of 
national policy he accords unqualified praise to 
President McKinley. For the scandals in the se- 
lection of men for office and preferment he lays 
the blame chiefly upon the system under which 
such things are possible. These are his conclu- 
sions as to the effect upon future platforms and 
elections. 

“Tf the war had not been fought, the administra- 
tion of President McKinley would have been 
wrecked upon the rock of popular disfavor. The 
converse of this proposition, however, is not neces- 
sarily mevitable; but the probability is that history 
will repeat itself. Every administration which has 
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waged war has been indorsed by the people. The 
civil war intrenched the Republican party in power 
for twenty years; and the same organization will 
undoubtedly be the beneficiary of the recent 
struggle.” 

But, “if the people, between now and November, 
shall become convinced that the Republican ad- 
minis‘ration is responsible for the unnecessary suf- 
fering endured by our splendid soldiers, the rebuke 
administered at the polls will be emphatic and 


severe.” 





the Dangers of Imperialism, to which attention 
is called in The Forum by Professor William Mac- 
Donald, of Bowdoin College, are these: (1) Pres- 
sure from our new acquisitions for admission to the 
Union as States; (2) the resulting likelihood that 
our belief in universal suffrage must be abandoned 
or modified; (3) the costliness of our imperial 
policy. In this connection occur the following 
significant utterances : 

“The great example of colonial expansion is 
England ; and much recent discussion of England’s 
place as a world-power proceeds on the assumption 
that, since England is rich and powerful, and has 
numerous dependencies, the dependencies have 
been a source of wealth. The reasoning itself is 
specious ; and the assertion is not confirmed by the 
facts. Instead of being a mine of wealth to the 
mother country, the English colonies have become 
so great a source of expense that statesmen have 
wondered whether the load could be much longer 
borne. , 

“Tn all probability we have for the present seen 
an end to payment of the national debt, and a be- 
ginning of heavier internal taxation. . . . I 
regard the financial cost of imperialism, then, as a 
danger, not so much because of the increased bur- 
den it will lay upon the people, as because of its 
possible influence upon the national temper.” 

(4) The next danger is that our toleration of cor- 
rupt administration of affairs at home has unfitted 
us to be entrusted with the patronage of a vast 
colonial civil service. (5) A policy of imperialism 
is not in harmony with the historic spirit of Ameri- 
can government. The writer cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that some large measure of our success as 
a nation 

“Has been due to the form of government under 
which we have lived, and to the national limitations 
which, from the beginning, we have set for our- 
selves. And I cannot think with indifference of 
the likelihood of change in these respects. We 
have no political ills to be remedied by foreign en- 
largement, and no political gains yet visible com- 
mensurate with the risks involved. We have no 
lack of territory, no pressure of population, no 
limited resources, and no want of respect from the 
world at large. If at any time’ we have been dis- 
liked abroad or accorded a consideration beneath 
our due, it has commonly been because of our own 
irritating acts. Imperial dominion and imperial in- 
fluence, dissociated from the sordid elements at- 
tending them, are fascinating objects of national 
ambition; but they would be indeed dearly bought 
if their price were the sacrifice of any of the things 
which thus far have made us great.” 
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In Cassier’s Magazine for October is an article 
by Captain William H. Jaques on Torpedo Boats 
in Modern Warfare. In contrast to the view taken 
by Admiral Colomb in the North American Re- 
view, he is skeptical of the utility of torpedo-pro- 
jecting craft as at present constructed, and ques- 
tions the wisdom of building twelve more torpedo 
boats and sixteen destroyers, as decided upon by 
our Navy Department, if they are to be of the types 
now in vogue. 

“In the present war with Spain,” says he, “all of 
the enemy’s torpedo-boat destroyers or torpedo- 
boats that have put in an appearance have been 
quickly destroyed or disabled, and the loss of life 
on board the United States torpedo-boat Winslow 
in its One reconnoissance was greater than that of 
the combined East and West Indian fleets. of the 
United States, which so expeditiously destroyed 
the flower of the Spanish navy. For ten 
years, or perhaps more, torpedo-boat builders have 
been increasing the size and power of their torpedo 
craft to secure sea-going qualities until more than 
two thousand tons have been reached and the craft 
has outgrown its real type, to become a rapid-fire 
cruising ship, heavily armed with torpedoes. As 
the size has increased, the boats have become more 
and more visible; in fact, they are torpedo boats no 
longer, except in name. Of the many les- 
sons taught, two things were clearly demonstrated 
by this .engagement—the value of battleships, both 
of high and low freeboard, and the confirmation of 
the visibility and unprotectibility of torpedo-boat 
destroyers.” 

The solution of the difficulty Captain Jaques 
seeks in the submarine or semi-submerged types of 
boats and he regrets that the ‘““Holland” was not 
given an opportunity to show her qualities in actual 
warfare. 


In an article in the October Munsey upon New 
Engines of Warfare, Hiram Stevens Maxim re- 
marks that in the capacity virtually of agents for 
the United States, just previous to the outbreak of 
hostilities, his firm bought up the loose supply of 
armament in Europe before Spain could secure it. 
Mr. Maxim mentions that he has brought out a 
new machine gun, which, so far as the British navy 
is concerned, he believes will supersede the present 
type. A history of Our War with Spain, by Rich- 
ard H. Titherington, is begun in this number of 
The Munsey, and takes the reader from the discov- 
ery of America to the end of the Virginius affair. 


Horace N. Fisher, in the Atlantic, views The 
Development of Our Foreign Policy from the Ex- 
pansionist’s standpoint. He argues that since we 
have overthrown Spanish rule in the Philippines 
we are responsible for them ourselves as trustees. 

“The opening of this group of islands as a for- 
eign market of increasing purchasing power, as a 
goal for our commerce and navigation on the Pa- 
cific, comes when a large and increasing foreign 
market seems to this country, as it has seemed to 
European powers, an absolute necessity not only 
for industrial prosperity, but for mitigating the con- 
flict between labor and capital. Whether 
we like it or not, of all the nations of the world to- 


day, the United States is the onty power which can 
take these islands and develop them without dis- 
turbing the politico-commercial equilibrium in the 
Far East.” 


Under the title, Some Lessons of the War from 
an Officer’s Standpoint, in the Review of Re- 
views, John H. Parker emphasizes the need of a 
new army organization. 

“We must vest in officers of the supply depart- 
ments an amount of discretionary power commen- 
surate with the responsibilities they are called upon 
to face. This means, of course, decentralization. 
‘ Let each regiment, brigade, and division 
be as nearly independent as practicable, and then 
require of its responsible officers efficiency. If it 
fails to come up to the standard, substitute officers 
who can do the work. If they fail through neglect 
punish them.” 

Another lesson of the war he finds in the demon- 
strated effectiveness of machine guns, and submits 
that they call for the formation of a new arm of the 
service independent of infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery in the same sense that these are independent 
of each other. 


Another article in the Review of Reviews is by 
Dr. Carroll Dunham, who discourses at length 
upon The Medical and Sanitary Aspects of the 
War. ‘Naturally the article is caustic. He con- 
trasts the sanitary administration of the army with 
that of the navy. He also renders judgment in 
favor of the Mauser bullet as a humane instru- 
ment. 

“It had been expected,” he says, “that the gun- 
shot wounds produced by projectiles with very 
high velocity would be more destructive to life 
than any known to American experience. The re- 
verse of this has proved to be the case.” 


In The Chatauquan, William Eleroy Curtis 
writes of President McKinley and the War in terms 
of encomium. 

“No president since the time of Washington— 
not even Andrew Jackson himself—has ever exer- 
cised his constitutional functions as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy so literally and con- 
sistently as William McKinley. He has been the 
directing genius of this war. No step of any im- 
portance has been taken without his careful reflec- 
tion and his express approval. He has 
assumed the authority imposed upon him by the 
Constitution, and has taken upon himself responsi- 
bilities that even President Lincoln shrank from.” 


The Issues of the Spanish-American War are 
discussion in Self Culture by Henry Davies, Ph.D., 
who does not lack confidence in the assertion he 
makes that “we are pledged to the whole world, 
now and forever, to develop humanity to the 
highest possible state consistently with our own 
separate existence as a political power.” 


In The Spoils of a War Correspondent, in The 
Midland Monthly, “G. W.” graphically describes 
the long period of waiting by the troops in Tampa. 
He mentions briefly the horrors of the transports. 
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The Tities of Books The Publishers’ Circular 


It is generally understood by those having deal- 
ings in books that a title should, to some extent, 
have a connection with some feature or character 
in the book, and it is to them a wonder why some 
emphatic protest has not ere now been made 
against the absurd titles so much in vogue. Is it a 
wish to be obscure and unconventional, or to pan- 
der to the desire for the mysterious? are questions 
that might fairly be asked. Many titles are un- 
doubtedly the result of eccentricity, caprice, or ego- 
tism. What meaning or suggestion can possibly 
be conveyed by such titles as the following, which 
have been selected at random: Unrelated Twins, 
On the Knees of the Gods, The Beth Book (this 
sounds more like the diary of a Puritan than a work 
of fiction), The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham, The Gods Give My Donkey Wings, 
Styles, A Sinless Sinner, Unkist, Unkind, The 
Gods Arrive, Unto this Last, and The Sorrows of 
Satan, which would be more appropriate as the title 
for a sequel to Paradise Lost than for a novel. If 
authors more generally recognized how much de- 
pends upon a good title these colorless productions 
would surely not be used. Frequently those in the 
trade will hear the following remarks made by cus- 
tomers selecting books: “That sounds interesting,” 
or “I like the title of that book,” showing how a 
good title will influence sales. In comparison with 
the titles mentioned above, what thoughts come 
welling up at the mention of such titles as When 
Charles the First was King, A Gentleman of 
France, Barabbas, With Clive in India, To Right 
the Wrong, A Woman of the Commune, Westward 
Ho! There is a class of titles which it would be 
impossible to condemn too strongly and which are 
used—possibly without thought—by some novel- 
ists of to-day, and publishers, out of respect to in- 
dividual susceptibilities, as well as our nation’s 
character, should refuse to allow to be placed upon 
the title-page of any book they issue. These titles 
may be divided into two classes, the sensual and the 
profane. In many cases those in the former class 
appear to have been selected for their power of sug- 
gestion, for, should the contents of these books be 
as realistic as their titles would lead you to suppose, 
a visit would in all probability be received by the 
publisher from the public prosecutor. It would be 
unwise to give an advertisement to this class of 
books by adding an extended list, but a representa- 
tive selection will convey my meaning: Nor Wife, 
nor Maid, Done in the Dark, Two Women or One, 
Bride’s Past, A Superfluous Woman, Love’s 
Legacy, The Worst Woman in London, and the 
whole series of the Woman Who Did books. These 
are mentioned only as being necessary to my argu- 
ment without any reference to their contents. In 
their selection they suggest a morbid and un- 
healthy condition of the mind, and have the appear- 
ance of being used with the intention of appealing 
to those lower conditions of human nature which 
pander to passions rather than helping to stimulate 
a healthy state of mind. The other class of titles 
which are open to strong condemnation, and in the 
selection of which the worst taste has been ex- 


hibited, are those classified as profane. The fol- 
lowing will serve as a sample: Old Devil and the 
Three Little Devils, God, Man, and the Devil, One 
of God’s Dilemmas, God’s Fool, Silver Christ, 
God Forsaken, God’s Failures, Paving of Hell, In 
God’s Way, Both Worlds Barred, If I Were God. 
These books may be satisfactory from a literary 
point of view, and their titles in harmony with their 
contents; they may also be written in a reverent 
spirit, but they are in their titles an outrage upon 
those things that are by most people considered 
sacred. 


Pali Mall Magazine 


America and the English Tongue 

Our unity of speech is such a commonplace that 
we scarcely notice it. But, rightly regarded, it is a 
thing to be rejoiced in with a great joy, and not 
without a certain sense of danger happily escaped. 
He would have been a bold man who should con- 
fidently have prophesied at the Revolution that 
American and English would remain the same 
tongue, and that at the end of the nineteenth cent- 
ury there would not be the slightest perceptible fis- 
sure, or threat of ultimate divergence. No doubt 
there were forces obviously tending to preserve the 
linguistic unity of the two nations. There was the 
English Bible for one thing, and there was the 
whole body of English literature. The Americans, 
it might have been said, could scarcely be so foolish 
as deliberately to renounce their spiritual birth- 
right, or let it little by little drift away from them. 
But, on the other hand, virulent and inveterate 
political enmity, had it arisen, might quite con- 
ceivably have led the Americans to make it a point 
of honor to differentiate their speech from ours, as 
many Norwegians are at this moment making it a 
point of honor to differentiate their language from 
the Danish which was, until of late years, the gen- 
erally accepted medium of literary expression. In 
the evolution of their literature, they might pur- 
posely have rejected our classical tradition, mak- 
ing their effort rather to depart from than to ad- 
here to it. Again, an observer in 1776 could not 
have foreseen the practical annihilation, by steam 
and electricity, of that barrier which then appeared 
so formidable—the Atlantic Ocean. He might have 
foreseen the immense influx of men of every race 
and tongue into the unpeopled West; but he could 
scarcely have anticipated with confidence the ready 
absorption of all these alien elements (save one) 
into the dominant Anglo-Saxon polity. It was 
quite on the cards that a new American language 
might have developed from a fusion of all the di- 
verse tongues of all the scattered races of the earth. 

Nothing of the sort, as we know, has happened. 
The instinct of kinship from the first kept political 
enmity in check; the Atlantic has been practically 
wiped out; and English has easily absorbed, in 
America, all the other idioms which have been 
brought into contact, rather than competition, with 
it. The result is that the English language occu- 
pies a unique position among the tongues of the 
earth. It is unique in two dimensions—in altitude 
and in expense. It soars to the highest heights of 
human utterance, and it covers an unequaled area 
of the earth’s surface. Undoubtedly it is the most 
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precious heirloom of our race, and as such we must 
reverence and guard it. Nor must we islanders talk 
as though we held it in fee-simple, and allowed our 
transatlantic kinsfolk merely a conditional usufruct 
of it. Their property in it is as complete and inde- 
feasible as our own; and we should rejoice to ac- 
cept their aid in the conservation and renovation 
(equally indispensable processes) of this superb 
and priceless heritage. 

We are apt in England to class as an “American- 
ism” every unfamiliar, or too familiar, locution 
which we do not happen to like. As a matter of 
fact there is a pretty lively interchange between the 
two countries of slipshod and vulgar “journalese” ; 
and as the picturesque reporter is a greater power 
in America than he is with us, we perhaps import 
more than we export of this particular commodity. 
But there can be no rational doubt, I think, that 
the English language has gained, and is gaining, 
enormously by its expansion over the American 
continent. The prime function of a language, after 
all, is to interpret the “form and pressure” of life— 
the experience, knowledge, thought, emotion and 
aspiration of the race which employs it. This being 
so, the more tap-roots a language sends down into 
the soil of life, and the more varied the strata of hu- 
man experience from which it draws its nourish- 
ment, whether of vocabulary or idiom, the more 
perfect will be its potentialities as a medium of ex- 
pression. We must be careful, it is true, to keep 
the organism healthy, to guard against disintegra- 
tion of tissue; but to that duty American writers 
are quite as keenly alive as we. It is not a source 
of weakness but of power and vitality to the Eng- 
lish language that it should embrace a greater va- 
riety of dialects than any other civilized tongue. A 
new language, says the proverh, is a new sense; but 
a multiplicity of dialects means, for the possessors 
of the main language, an enlargement of the pleas- 
ures of the linguistic sense without the fatigue of 
learning a totally new grammar and vocabulary. So 
long as there is a potent literary tradition keeping 
the core of the language one and indivisible, ver- 
nacular variations can only tend, in virtue of the 
survival of the fittest, to promote the abundance, 
suppleness, and nicety of adaptation of the lan- 
guage as a literary instrument. The English lan- 
guage is no mere historic monument, like West- 
minster Abbey, to be religiously preserved as a 
relic of the past, and reverenced as the burial-place 
of a bygone breed of giants. It is a living organ- 
ism, ceaselessly busied, like any other organism, in 
the processes of assimilation and excretion. It has 
before it, we may fairly hope, a future still greater 
than its glorious past. And the greatness of that 
future will greatly depend on the harmonious inter- 
play of spiritual forces throughout the American 
Republic and the British Empire. 





The Modern “ Bas Bieu’’. .Jean Le Roy Micou..Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 


We are quite different from the old ‘‘Bas-Bleu,” 
We knit our stockings, faith, we mend them, too. 


Recently I heard a bright literary critic, who 
knows Julia Magruder well, pass judgment upon 
her in this wise: “No, Julia Magruder will never be 
a great writer, for she cares too much for appear- 
ance; she is too dainty in her home, and she is too 
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iond of dress to ever do great things in literature.” 

Not being prepared to contradict him in regard 
to Miss Magruder’s appearance, neither her future 
place in the world of letters, I gave no utterance to 
the “thoughts which in my unquiet breast are 
risen.” But I have pondered much on his remarks, 
and find myself wondering each day how a man 
who is brainy and clever in all things else should 
express himself so narrowly upon this subject. “Too 
much for appearance!” “Too dainty in her home!” 
Forsooth! Because a woman has some very clever 
thoughts and knows how to tell them to the world, 
is it essential that her surroundings and her rai- 
ment shall suggest every hideous possibility? Must 
the unfailing womanly love of all things dainty and 
beautiful be stifled within her breast just because 
of the ability to earn them by her pen? No; thank 
heaven! the days of run-down-at-the-heel slipper, 
undarned stocking—in short, the days of the an- 
cient blue stocking are passed. 

No woman realizes better than the modern “bas- 
bleu” that she must not make a guy of herself, and 
no woman knows better than she the becoming- 
ness of all her womanly trifles. She may never pro- 
duce a Daniel Deronda, or set the Church of Eng- 
land to wagging its head over a Robert Elsmere; 
but when her husband brings in a friend to a cup 
of tea she at least will not put him to shame by 
“appearing in a corsetless gown and collarless 
throat.” And in nine cases out of ten this friend 
will be entertained by this modern “bas-bleu” upon 
subjects sociologic and scientific, literary and his- 
toric, dramatic and artistic, in a manner to make 
her husband rejoice in her, as he does in all things 
bright and lovely, and her children to adore her, 
as sweet clean children always do a fond and care- 
ful mother. 

And now because of her perfectly appointed 
home, the well-ordered wardrobe of her husband, 
the carefully mended stockings of her children, her 
own dainty and becoming toilette, is this modern 
“bas-bleu” unfitted for thinking some good and 
wholesome truths and telling them to the world? 

So with all due respect to this critic, if Julia Ma- 
gruder is “never a great writer,” it will not be be- 
cause she cares too much for her appearance or is 
too dainty in her home to ever do great things in 
literature. 





Fe RI CE ID TE ini vo cccetccecccdocpsvedesvencevess Spectator 

Let any one think for a few minutes of the things 
he urgently requires, of the articles he cannot do 
without, and he will acknowledge that, apart from 
the bare necessaries of life, these essentials of his 
existence have become so through custom. Fore- 
most among these is the newspaper. For long 
zeons men contrived to live very well without news- 
papers. It is true that the news of the day was 
written out and distributed in Rome under the Em- 
pire, and men went to such places as the Baths of 
Caracalla to read the news as well as to bathe and 
drink. We believe the Chinese also lay claim to 
having invented newspapers, as well as everything 
else which we count modern. But, speaking gen- 
erally, the ancient and medizval worlds contrived 
to do without newspapers, and, as we have said, 
they managed very well. But to-day, we count the 

















newspaper as being as important an adjunct of the 
breakfast-table as the rolls or eggs; indeed, many 
men turn to the newspaper first. And yet news- 
papers only date from the Commonwealth period, 
but so rapidly has the custom of reading them per- 
vaded all classes of society, that we take up a paper 
instinctively without reasoning about it or without 
considering whether it has any message for us. To 
be deprived of a newspaper seems to our imagina- 
tion, like being deprived of food, of clothing, so 
quickly has the custom of demanding the news- 
paper, like that of demanding tobacco, spread 
through the world. Newspaper-reading has be- 
come, as we say, second nature. 

How great a space the newspaper really fills in 
modern life may be not only inferred by the imagi- 
nation, it may also be seen from actual experience 
in Chicago which has been recently in the strange 
position of a city without a newspaper. It goes 
almost without saying that the cause of this strange 
condition of things was a labor dispute, into the 
merits of which we cannot enter. The stereotypers, 
members of a strong union, demanded extra pay, 
which the newspaper proprietors refused, though 
the ground of their refusal seems to be based on the 
old and oft-recurring question as to who shall really 
manage the concern—employers or employed. 
However that may be, Chicago, with its two mill- 
ions of people, woke one fine morning three weeks 
ago to find that no newspaper was to be had for 
love or money, at any rate, so far as papers printed 
in English were concerned. There were two Ger- 
man dailies unaffected by the strike, but of what 
use were they to the multitudes who understood 
not the Teuton tongue? Now, if there is one city 
in the world where the newspaper is a more all- 
pervading factor in daily life than in any other, it 
is huge, reckless Chicago, with its giant buildings 
and its vast tide of traffic. The mayor of Chicago 
called for his morning paper to learn what had hap- 
pened in his realm the day before, but he called in 
vain. The stockbroker was eager for the last quo- 
tations, but, lo, there were none to hand. The 
traveler by train, who in America usually buys 
about a dozen papers when setting forth on a jour- 
ney, found the news-stands empty. The cry of the 
newsboys was unheard in the streets—people said 
at the hotels that they slept on till late because that 
raucous voice never woke their morning slumbers. 
Men went to their clubs, but there was no morn- 
ing news. As a New York paper (with a certain 
malicious pleasure in “scoring” over New York’s 
great rival on Lake Michigan) put it, “the people 
felt a great, large want,” and soon “the conditions 
were growing desperate,” the more so as it was war 
time and every one was specially eager to know 
about Santiago. Then came the strange phenome- 
non of huge Chicago depending for news on small 
adjacent towns. These local sheets were eagerly 
bought up and carried away. Later on came the 
papers from large rival cities; from Milwaukee, 
which is only three or four hours distant ; from De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, St. Louis, they came 
pouring on, but in the merest driblets compared to 
the huge demand. People stood by the news-stands 
in the great hotel lobbies waiting for the papers 
just as crowds stand at the theatre doors on a “first 
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night.” Needless to say, scarcity prices obtained. 
An agent for a Cincinnati paper sold four thousand 
copies of his journal in less than an hour, and de- 
posited $130 in small change in a hotel safe. A 
shilling was gladly paid for a penny paper; 10 cents 
and 15 cents were ruling prices for journals selling 
ordinarily at 2 cents. Small boys organized, in true 
American style, a syndicate whose sole stock in 
trade was a Cincinnati newspaper, which they 
leased out to readers in the parks at the rate of one 
cent a minute. The demand for news items was 
like the demand for water in a besieged city. Here 
was a community more habituated to the news- 
paper—and to a kind of newspaper which treats 
its news in a more sensational manner—than any 
other on the face of the globe. Imagine Paris with- 
out a drop of absinthe, or Munich without a glass 
of beer, or London devoid of cats and suburban 
trains, and you can think of Chicago without her 
daily papers. No wonder that exasperation reigned 
everywhere, and that that variety of the human 
species known as “men about town,” “lolled over 
their early meal without appetite.” It is clear that 
the experience of the great city without a news- 
paper has demonstrated how necessary a modern 
institution the newspaper is. 





OG Bar 6 DOI osc od cicasinscdvchsiestenciciede Pittsburgh Dispatch 


The demand for war literature at the Carnegie 
libraries and the big book stores has taken a new 
tack. A few months ago the public thirst was for 
articles and books dealing with the progress of the 
Spanish-American war. Books on the United 
States navy were in enormous demand. Now, how- 
ever, the trend of the public mind is toward read- 
ing on the problems growing out of the late con- 
flict. Territorial expansion, our new possessions, 
new races under the American flag, reorganization 
of the regular and volunteer armies of the United 
States, American sea-power, etc., now are the sub- 
jects upon which light is demanded by American 
readers. 

The person who is in charge of the circulating 
department of the Carnegie free library at Schen- 
ley Park said that the book mostly in demand is 
Captain Mahan’s Influence of Sea-Power, which is 
regarded as the masterpiece in this line by naval 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. “We have 
posted bulletins in conspicuous places throughout 
the library rooms, informing searchers after infor- 
mation relative to the war and its results where 
such information can be found. As yet we have 
not had a great deal of call for information regard- 
ing Cuba, Porto Rico or the Philippines. We 
hardly expect much until those lands are brought 
to a state of order conducive to the furtherance of 
American enterprise and investment of capital. The 
library has, however, laid in a few additional vol- 
umes treating of the Philippines and the West In- 
dies.” At the reference desk it was learned that 
there were not nearly so many questions asked 
about war matters as three months ago. The public 
was reading more and was finding out what books 
to ask for to obtain the desired information. Still 
with all this it is seldom that a dozen inquiries a 
week are made, whereas two or three months ago 
six and seven times a day was the rule. 

































My Properties.......... Sam Walter Foss.......... Songs of War and Peace* 
I own no park, I keep no horse, 
I can’t afford a stable, 
I have no cellar stored with wine, 
I set a frugal table; 
But still some property is mine, 
Enough to suit my notion: 

I own a mountain toward the west, 
And toward the east an ocean. 
Just this one mountain and one sca 

Are property enough for me. 


A man of moderate circumstance, 
A frugal man, like me, 

With one good mountain has enough, 
Enough with one good sea. 

My mountain stretches high enough, 
Up where the clouds are-curled; 

My ocean puts its arms around 
The bottom of the world. 

I do not fear my sea will dry; 

My hill will last as long as I. 


I cannot glibly talk with men, 
No gift of tongues have I; 
My sea and mountain talk to me, 

Expecting no reply. 
They tell me tales I may not tell, 
But tales of cosmic worth, 
Of conclaves of the early gods 
Who ruled the infant earth; 
Tales of an unremembered prime 
Told by Eternity to Time. 


And so I’m glad the mountain’s mine, 
I’m glad I own the sea, 

That they have special privacies 
Which they impart to me. 

It took eternity to learn 
The tales they know so well, 

And I am glad these tales will take 
Eternity to tell. 

I do not fear my sea will dry; 
My hill will last as long as I. 


Indian Summer ......+..4+++ Home Magazine 


The languid valleys lie asleep, 
In a silence calm and deep, 

And o’er the glen and sedgy rill, 
A mystic presence comes to brood, 
And veils in haze the far-off wood, 

And robes in purple every hill. 


No butterfly is on the wing, 

And all the birds have ceased to sing, 
But still a charm pervades the scene; 

A tender look is on the earth 

As though it dreamed of death, or birth, 
And waited patient and serene. 


Coiffed in gold the dying trees, 
Recall again sweet memories 

Of summer’s fervent flush and glow; 
And down the lane where asters nod, 
The sumach and the golden rod 

Are waving gently to and fro. 


The rabbits scurry in the morn, 

And in the wigwams of the corn 
The tiny field-mice are at play; 

Nature’s mystery fills the air, 

And high and low and everywhere 

It claims the solemn night and day. 


*Lee and Shepard. 





Gomez to the Cubans.......... 
Rise, Cubans! from field and savanna, 
from mountain and forest and fen, 
From stony and starving Havana— 
And if you must lie, die like men. 
From your desolate homes in the valley, 
Where pestilence blights with its breath, 
From your caves in the wilderness rally! 


For.freedom or death. 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The chains of oppression no longer 
Shall bind you, and rust to the bone, 
Strong are tyrants, but vengeance is stronger— 
To destiny now they atone. 
Your fetters were centuries forging; 
Above you there hovered a brood 
Of vultures, all greedily gorging 
With treasure and blood. 


I am old, but my spirit is lusty, 
With the ardor of three-score-and-ten. 

This machete has never grown rusty— 
Let it lead you to battle again. 

Lo! the green mother island we cherish 
Is become a Golgotha of graves: 

Her defenders, if need be, we perish, 
But nevermore slaves. 





Leslie's Monthly 


Follow me, and through fire I will lead you. 
Pacificos, spurn you the name! 

If you hunger, the ravens shall feed you; 
If you thirst, drink of valor and fame, 

The sword is unsheathed! It shall never 
Subdued to its scabbard return: 

The torch we have lit shall forever 
For liberty burn. 


Cuba Libre! ’tis blazoned in splendor 
On the single starred-banner we raise, 
On the flag that will never surrender 
Till Time shuts the volume of days. 
Let the warships salute with their thunder, 
To welcome a new nation’s birth, 
And wake to its triumph and wonder 
The ends of the earth. 


Swallows at Sunset 


With gleaming bosoms lifted high, 
And poised on strong exultant wings, 
They circle down the sunset sky 
To happy twitterings. 


With every facile turn and wheel 
The rose-gleams paint their amber throats, 
And flash a hundred glints of steel 
Back from their burnished coats. 


Now, in a span that balks the sight, 
They sweep o’er hill and marsh and main, 

Then, with their swift and joyous flight, 
Lo! they are here again! 


Or low or high it little recks, 
Or far or near it is the same, 
Their rapid undulation flecks 
The world with hints of flame. 


O fair and tireless ones, my thought 
Doth chafe within its fleshly bond; 
I too would rise, impeded not, 


*E. P. Dutton & Co. 


To the serene beyond. 


Songs of Destiny* 





















CHOICE VERSE: 


I too would breathe the finer breath 
That fills those realms of upper air, 
Uplifted by a wingéd faith 
Which sheds the sordid care. 


Oh touch me, change me, lift me high 
Into thy regions of delight; 

And let me sweep the sunset sky 
Up to the Infinite! 


Fears No,WOmQN,.,....sccccccreees BEE Fi ods ccencessneessx Poems 
I fear no power a woman wields 
While I can have the woods and fields, 
With comradeship alone of gun, 
Gray marsh wastes and the burning sun. 


For, aye, the heart’s most poignant pain 
Will wear away ’neath hail and rain, 

And rush of winds through branches bare, 
With something still to do and dare. 


The lonely watch beside the shore, 
The wild fowl’s cry, the sweep of oar, 
And paths of virgin sky to scan, 
Untrod, and s> uncursed by man. 


Gramercy, for thy haunting face, 

Thy charm of voice and lissome grace, 
I fear no power a woman wields 
While I can have the woods and fields. 


To a Portrait, by a Superior Person......... og eee The Century 
When I bought you for a song, 
Years ago, Lord knows how long!— 
I was struck—I may be wrong— 
By your features. 
And—a something in your air 
That I couldn’t quite compare 
To my other plain or fair 
Fellow-creatures. 


In your simple, oval frame 
You were not well known to fame, 
But to me—’twas all the same— 
Whoe’er drew you; 
For your face I can’t forget, 
Though I oftentimes regret 
That, somehow, I never yet 
Saw quite through you. 


Yet each morning, when I rise, 
I go first to greet your eyes; 
And, in turn, you scrutinize 

My presentment. 
And when shades of evening fall, 
As you hang upon my wall, 
You're the last thing I recall, 

With contentment. 


it is weakness, yet I know 
That I never returned to go 
Anywhere, for weal or woe, 
But I lingered 
For one parting, thrilling flash 
From your eyes, to give that dash 
To the curl of my mustache, 
That I fingered. 


If to some you may seem plain, 
And when people glance again 
Where you hang, their lips refrain 
From confession; 
Yet they turn in stealth aside, 
And I note, they try to hide 
How much they are satisfied 
In expression. 


FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








Other faces I have seen; 
Other forms have come between; 
Other things I have, I ween, 
Done and dared for! 
But our ties they cannot sever, 
And, though / shall say it never, 
You’re the only one I ever 
Really cared for! 


And you'll still be hanging there 
When we’re both the worse for wear, 
And the silver’s on my hair 

And off your backing; 
Yet mv faith shall never pass 
In my dear old shaving-glass, 
Till my face and yours, alas! 

Both are lacking! 


EOE BS Rin ccnsxceses Virginia Woodward Cloud........... The Bookman 

When boughs are shaken of bloom, and dead leaves drift- 
ing, too, 

I woul recall their first perfume and the sunlight sifting 
through; 

When fields lie barren without, and bitter frosts are come, 

Bid me not hear the winds of Doubt, that with the dark- 
ness roam. 


When hours grow dim and gray, and the song of the year 
is sung, 

Leave me the thrill of the dawning day, in a heart that is 
young, is young! 

Though Hope be a blossom whirled, and Time doth pill- 
age and win, 

Let me hearken the pulse of theWorld, and learn of Truth 
therein. 


Ay, though my dreams shall pale, while night but an 
ember lures, 

Let me believe, though its light shall fail, that Love, that 
Love endures! 


The First Fire of the Season...M. E. Sangster...American Kitchen Magazine 
How it leaps, in dance excited, 
How it sleeps, in trance delighted, 
How it looms in liquid shining, 
How it glooms in wan declining, 
While around the hearth we gather, 
One and all, 
In the bleak and windy weather 
Of the Fall! 


Friendly flame, remote Chaldean 

Seers of name effaced, Sabean 

Shepherds in the elder ages, 

Persian bards in mystic pages, 

Thee adored, for so divinely 
Streamed thy light, 

Half we follow, and enshrine thee 
Spirit bright! 


Dear the friends each heart remembers, 
As in cheer we stir the embers, 
Bid the ash renew its beauty, 
Sparkle, flash, and grow, till duty, 
Through the comfort of the hour, 

Woos our soul, 
And we deem its sternest dower 

Life’s best goal. 


So we dream not visionary, 
When we deem the missionary, 
Household fire, once more relighted, 
Blazing higher the while united, 
Round the hearth of home we gather, 
One and all, 
In the bleak and windy weather 
Of the Fall. 
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“Next to Frank L. Stanton,” 
writes W. D. Fox in the Alka- 
hest, “doubtless Will T. Hale is the most widely 


A Southern Poet 


quoted builder of verse in the United States. It is 
not to be inferred that he is a mere newspaper poet, 
for he is not one of those that turn to transient 
verse the fads and incidents of to-day, but one who 
has written lines that reach to the very depths of 
human hearts, and lay clear to view the inmost 
feelings of the soul. 

“Mr. Hale was born about forty years ago among 
the hills of Middle Tennessee, and he worships 
them as only a poet can worship. He is forever 
pouring into liquid rhyme the unmatched beauty 
of that region. Of these hills he has written: 


God was loving Tennessee 
When fashioning her hills! 


“The annals of Mr.Hale’s life,when viewed chron- 
ologically, are simple; but could the record of his 
thoughts be known, his throbs of genuine love for 
the homely scenes his verses tell of, and his lively 
passion for the domestic surroundings that are mir- 
rored in his lines, how very rich would the recital 
be! Of extreme modesty, intensely attached to 
those he loves, and full of that manly gentleness so 
winning in his sex, he is, indeed, a man enviable 
tc his coarser fellowman. 

“Mr. Hale was educated for the law, and first prac- 
ticed this profession in the little town of his birth, 
Liberty. Thence he went to Lebanon, the seat of 
Cumberland University. Here he added to his 
labors by founding and editing a country paper, 
and in the columns of this paper were published 
some of the sweetest poetry that has emanated from 
his pen. During his life at Lebanon he issued his 
first volume of verse. This was in 1894. This vol- 
ume was entiled, "Mong Country Ways, and 
was designed merely for those who stood closest to 
the poet. In this volume is contained some excel- 
lent verse. One, October Days, is rarely good, and 
should rank with the very best things written, with 
Nature as the theme. Another, Baby Graves, is a 
poem that, for tender pathos, is barely equaled in 
our language. 

“Mr. Hale’s second volume was published in 1896 
while he was a member of the editorial staff of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. This bears 
the title, Showers and Sunshine, and is replete with 
genuine poetry—poetry that is the creation of 
genius—and which, being born, will live. The 
poet styles the contents of this volume as: 


Some incoherent echoes of the songs 
That I have heard at times within my soul— 


but they are more by far; they are coherent sym- 
phonies that will be audible until the voice of 
Poetry is dumb. 

“Mr. Hale is a newspaper man as well as poet. 
He has been one of the editorial corps of a number 
of the larger dailies in the South and West. He has 
done editorial work upon the Commercial-Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn.; upon the Post-Dispatch, St. 


Louis, Mo.; upon the American, Nashville, Tenn. 
He is now editor-in-chief of the Sentinel, Knoxville, 





Tenn., one of the best dailies in the State of Ten- 
nessee. He has done special work upon many of 
the greater dailies, among them the Enquirer, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Times-Herald, Chicago. He has 
been a regular contributor for a number of years to 
the great New York Independent. 

“Mr. Hale’s aptness for blending the great and 
the small harmoniously gives his style a clever 
uniqueness. While he is picturing the outlines of 
the mountain he does not lose sight of the mouthy 
crow that, clamorous, flies athwart the picture; 
when he is limning the changing phases of the 
morning sky he does not forget the dew-fraught 
spider-net beneath. Coupled with this trait of style 
is another that finds in him a most daring exponent. 
This is the boldness of his metaphors. Take this: 


And swarms of butterflies above the road— 
The ghosts of Marigold?—fly here and there.— 


“And this, 


The sumacs, drabbled in the summer’s blood— 
“And another, 
The spider’s disks among the corn 
Are stolen strands of moonlight— 
“Again, 
A redbird like a sunbeam lost— 
“And again, 


The snow, down from angels’ wings— 


“and hundreds as notable. The poem, In Winter, 
which we quote entire as a sample of Mr. Hale’s 
work, is full of these daring figures: 


As some white captive who is forced to meet 

A dusky lover, day moves on to greet 

The night reluctantly; above the snow 

An owl glides by as heavy as the glow 

Of doubt through love-dreams; in the cedar glade, 
Made garrulous by the crows, a gory blade 

Of sunset stabs the gloom; and faint and far 


Come sounds of bells from where the glimmering sheep- 
folds are. 


Ar ebon plaque with one blurred crimson rose— 

From out the copse a farmhouse window glows; 

The moon, above a bare oak, limns below 

A devil-fish upon the spreading snow 

With open arms; where in the summer wheeled 

Shy doves, the corn-shocks loom a tented field; 

The light fades; silence; and then, faint and far 

The bells again out where the glimmering sheepfolds are. 


“No little of Mr. Hale’s verse is in dialect—that 
peculiar dialect that is found only among the un- 
lettered class of Middle Tennesseeans who are 
found in the hilly country. The stubborn philos- 
ophy and the dogged opinions of this people, who 
are as kindly as they are determined, are faithfully 
reproduced in the stanzas of their poet, and none 
understands better than he the phases of life and 
sentiment that are rife among them. 





Frederick James Gregg has 
this to say of Katharine Ty- 
nan in the Book Buyer: 

The death of Christina Rossetti drew attention to 
the fact that there are two successors to the place 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson 





she occupied as a woman among living English 
writers: Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson and Mrs. 
Meynell. Both of these first came before the pub- 
lic as verse-writers. But it was when they devel- 
oped into strong producers of prose that they be- 
gan to get wide recognition. The Louise de la 
Valliére and Other Poems of Katharine Tynan, 
was accepted by the Rossettis and others as an 
omen of better things to come, just as the Preludes 
of Mrs. Meynell made those whose opinion was val- 
uable predict that the author would make her mark. 
Since her first book of poems, Mrs. Hinkson has 
published several others. They are all marked by 
delicacy and musical deftness. But in her stories 
she has shown a breadth of treatment, humor, and 
deep knowledge of human nature that are not evi- 
dent in her poetical compositions to anything like 
the same extent. Had she not built the lofty 
rhyme, it is probable that her prose would not be 
marked by certain qualities that give it a special 
charm. 

Mrs. Hinkson’s novel, The Way of a Maid, is 
set in a background that has none of the false col- 
oring of many of the recent Irish romances. One 
feels instinctively that the church, the farmhouses, 
and the village could be found if one only knew 
where to look. The plot is unconventional and 
slightly cynical. But no violence is done to the 
facts of human experience. 

It was in two later books, the collection of short 
stories entitled An Isle in the Water, and the little 
novel, Oh, What a Plague Is Love, that Mrs. 
Hinkson proved her calling and election sure. That 
these should have been produced almost simul- 
taneously is amazing. The short tales are almost 
bold in their directness. To match them for sinewy 
strength, one has far to seek. They go right to the 
point. The sentences become mere vehicles for 
the conveying of vivid impressions. Of course, the 
Isle is Ireland, but such an air of romance is 
thrown around the doings of the mountain folk 
and the sea folk, and such elemental human pas- 
sions, loves and hatreds, are dealt with, that the 
scene might be laid anywhere. Is it not the same 
quality that largely constitutes the strength of the 
plays of Ibsen and the novels of Turguénef, and 
makes the one fit for any stage and the other reada- 
ble in any language? 

Oh, What a Plague is Love, is in absolute con- 
trast to such a grim story as The Death Spancel. 
It is bright with the joyousness of life. Instead of 
the elemental natures of peasants, we have the de- 
lightful artificialities of some agreeable and fashion- 
able people. Instead of Irish hillsides and fishing 
villages, we have London streets and the gracious 
surroundings of an English country house. We 
peep in at bachelor chambers in the Temple, and 
ride around in hansoms while the plot thickens and 
the troubles of the lovers deepen and darken. In 
this book there is a boy who is as convincing as 
any in any novel that has ever been written. Mrs. 
Hinkson has proved beyond all doubt that it 
makes very little matter to her whether she has to 
deal with comedy or tragedy. She is equally at 
home in each. 

Before her marriage and removal to London 
Mrs. Hinkson passed the greater part of each year 
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at Whitehall, near Clondalkin, Coynty Dublin, 
where her father has what is for Ireland a large 
stock farm. The quaint house is one of those that 
ramble, agreeably, after the fancies of several gen- 


erations. The modifications made by successive 
occupants have resulted in a tangle of gable ends 
of roofs that are high and roofs that are low. 
French windows open from the drawing-room into 
an orchard that would have delighted the soul of 
John Keats, so quaint is it, with sun-dial and walks 
bordered by sturdy box. In the distance, through 
the tall trees that tower out of the huge, well-kept 
hedges, can be seen the blue outlines of the hills 
called the Dublin Mountains. Behind the house 
are the tennis courts, modern in their contrast with 
the curious garden. Looking out on them was the 
“den” where Katharine Tynan received her special 
friends. It was a room glorious with blue china 
and dainty with white furniture. On the walls hung 
photographs of Rossetti’s pictures, presented by 
the brother and sister of the painter-poet. Curi- 
ous old bookcases, containing many treasures in 
the shape of early editions, gave the place the 
proper aspect, taking away from it the look of a 
boudoir that it would otherwise have had owing to 
its hangings and teacup treasures. On the panel 
of the door was the admonition to servants from the 
godly George Herbert : “Who sweeps a room as 1n 
God’s name, makes that and the action fine.” 

Sunday always found a delightful company at 
Katharine Tynan’s. The rule of Whitehall was that 
the guest should make himself absolutely at home. 
He might sit in a deep chair in his hostess’ room 
and talk books, or smoke in the conservatory, or 
wander round the smooth lawn; in a word, do what 
he liked. There was always a diversity of company 
sufficient to give a wide choice of companionship. 
Clever men, clerical and lay, rising politicians and 
visitors from over seas, produced excellent variety. 
It was one of the few Irish houses where the in- 
harmonious elements of Irish public life were to be 
found side by side; and all this, too, at a time when 
the proposed Home Rule of Mr. Gladstone had 
deepened the prejudices that existed between the 
classes in the island. 

The immediate surroundings of her home are 
delightfully described by Mrs. Hinkson in the last 
essay of her book, An Isle in the Water. The little 
paper entitled The Fields of My Childhood is one 
of the best bits of work of the sort that has ever 
been done. The fusing of the individuality of the 
writer with the spirit of the grass, the trees, and 
the shadows of the hillside is complete. You feel 
the rain and the dew of the countryside as you read 
these lines in the hot town in summer. These few 
pages of dainty prose are the highest proof of the 
mastery which Mrs. Hinkson has acquired over 
delicate and poetical prose. 


“Lola Rodriguez de Tio,” says 
a writer in the New Orleans 
Picayune, “is a woman with three reputations, each 
of them excellent and extraordinary. She ranks 
high-among the world’s conchologists, as a poetess 
she is read with keen emotion and delight wherever 
the Spanish language is understood, and as a pub- 
lic speaker she is one of the leaders of Porto Rican 


Lola Rodriguez 
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thought. An exile from her native island of Porto 
Rico, and a refugee from Cuba, whence she fled 
from the wrath of Weyler with her husband, also 
an exile, some time before the butcher was recalled, 
she is living now in New York city, with Signor 
Tio and their daughter, a graduate in philosophy of 
the University of Havana. The Tio home is a 
charming centre of the intellectual life of the Porto 
Rican colony, and affords an admirable illustration 
of the hospitality for which Porto Rico is so fa- 
mous. There the poetess holds court, and with 
her husband, formerly the editor of those out- 
spoken papers, La Razon and La Patria, debates 
before her friends upon the future of the island they 
love so fondly. 

“Signora Tio, ‘the nightingale of the hills,’ as 
the Porto Ricans call her, was born in the Villa de 
las Lomas, San Yerman, in September, 1851. Her 
grandmother had been a writer of distinction, and 
an admirable linguist. Her father was a doctor of 
laws, a scholar and an eloquent advocate with prac- 
tice extending over the whole island. His example 
was her inheritance. She learned unconsciously 
from him to speak directly and agreeably, and to 
write gracefully. He was an autonomist, though 
at that time the government of Porto Rico forbade 
the use of that word by any political party on the 
island, saying it was only a synonym for separatist. 
The daughter took kindly to her father’s ideas, and 
when hardly in her ’teens was an out-and-out sepa- 
ratist. She wrote many popular songs and ballads 
full of the spirit of freedom. These had a wide cir- 
culation, and were the lullabies of many a Porto 
Rican household. 

“Dr. Nalverde, a political exile from San Do- 
mingo, and a friend of Signor Rodriguez, interested 
himself in the girl’s education, being attracted by 
her gift of poesy, and instructed her in the Spanish 
classical style. She was an apt scholar, and soon 
composed verse that attracted attention throughout 
the Spanish West Indies, and even in Spain. In 
1873, the year that saw the end of slavery in Porto 
Rico, Lola Rodriguez, then just twenty-two years 
old, made an address at the graduation exercises of 
the college in Mayaguez. She was the first woman 
in the island to speak publicly before an audience. 
It was a time of much political excitement. Porto 
Ricans were eager for reform. They wished Spain 
to separate the military and civil departments of the 
government. They were willing, they said, to have 
a captain-general, but let him confine himself to 
military affairs exclusively and let another man 
hold the chief civil office. They wished also to elect 
their own provincial governors, instead of having 
them sent not because of their fitness, but because 
she wished them out of the way. These worthy 
Spanish appointees shed tears on leaving their be- 
loved Spain, but swore upon their honor to return 
again as soon as they had stolen enough to pay 
their debts. Another thing the native Porto Ricans 
wished was freedom of the press. The captain- 
general’s regulations demanded that at least four 
hours before any paper was issued the proof sheets 
should be sent to the censor for approval. His blue 
pencil was a judgment against which there was no 
appeal. 

“The signorita spoke eloquently, though guard- 














edly, of all these things. She besought Spain to 
give a mother’s love to her child, far from her, al- 
most hidden in the bosom of the sea, and she 
prayed that the child should show herself worthy of 
such love and deserving trust. The grace of the 
speaker’s manner, the beauty of her language, won 
all hearts, and the brave words she spoke wrought 
her audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, in 
a day she had added to her fame throughout the 
island. She was poetess and prophetess in one. Her 
college address was the beginning of an active 
propaganda in Porto Rico that ended only when 
ske and her husband were offered their choice be- 
tween jail and the wide, wide world. 

“La Razon and La Patria were suppressed, but 
the words of the patriot editor remained in the 
minds of the people. Even a captain-general can- 
not imprison an idea. Nor could the ballads and 
poems of the sweet singer of the hills be exiled. The 
first volume, ‘Mes Cantares,’ appeared in 1876, and 
soon was in every book stall in Mexico, Central 
America, South America, the West Indies and even 
in Spain. A second volume appeared in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in 1878, followed by ‘Mis Poesias,’ in 
1880, and ‘Mi Libro de Cuba’ in 1892. In Caracas 
a warm friendship sprang up between the Tios and 
Professor Hostos, who was then at the head of 
educational affairs in Venezuela. The Tios are en- 
thusiastically expectant of good results from the 
professor’s present mission to the island, whence 
he was banished many years ago. After two years 
in Caracas, a new governor-general came from 
Spain to Porto Rico, and the poetess returned to 
her native land, where she and her husband con- 
tinued the work they had done so much to pro- 
mote in earlier years. In the meantime, Signora 
Tio’s poems were gaining fame for the authoress. 
An Italian critic, known as Amicis, was adding to 
his reputation by translating them, Fasteurath was 
calling them to the attention of the Germans, and 
several French critics, among them Pierre Loti, 
were putting them into copy for the Parisian pub- 
lishers. In Spain Mendez Pelayo, a member of the 
academy, a distinguished critic, called a meeting of 
his confreres, among whom were Peuaranda, Be- 
layuer, Campillo and Lepoldo Alaz, who sent a tes- 
timonial of congratulation to Signora Tio and a 
diamond brooch in the symbolic design of a harp. 
This is the proudest of her possessions. 

“In 1887 Porto Rico was again too uncomforta- 
ble, owing to official persecutions, and the Tios 
came to New York, whence they went to Cuba. 

“While the Tios were in Cuba, Signora Tio en- 
tered the University of Havana, and in due course 
was graduated from that famous seat of learning 
with the degree of doctor of philosophy. Signor 
Tio was busy with his editorial work, and the 
poetess carried on her propaganda against Spanish 
oppression. In 1892 her fourth volume of poems 
appeared, and the Spanish-speaking world accorded 
iz a hearty welcome. The outbreak of the revolu- 
tion gave much encouragement to the cause for 
which the Tios had dedicated their lives, but with 
the coming of Weyler they soon suffered a perse- 
cution compared to which their troubles in Porto 
Rico were mild indeed, and they were glad to es- 
cape with their lives.” 











A writer in the San Francisco 
Argonaut tells the following 
anecdote as coming from the lips of an American 
traveler who spent some time in the company of 
Rudyard Kipling in London lately: 

One afternoon we went together to the Zoo, and 
while strolling about our ears were assailed by the 
most melancholy sound I have every heard, a com- 
plaining, fretting, lamenting sound proceeding from 
the elephant house. 

“What’s the matter in there?” asked Mr. Kipling 
of the keeper. 


Kipling Among Friends 


“A sick elephant, sir; he cries all the time; we 


don’t know what to do with him,” was the answer. 

Mr. Kipling hurried away from me in the direc- 
tion of the lament, which was growing louder and 
more painful. I followed and saw him go up close 
tc the cage, where stood an elephant with sadly 
drooped ears and trunk. He was crying actual 
tears at the same time that he mourned his lot 
most audibly. In another moment Mr. Kipling 
was right up at the bars, and I heard him speak to 
the sick beast in a language that may have been 
elephantese, but certainly was not English. In- 
stantly the whining stopped, the ears were lifted, 
the monster turned his sleepy little suffering eyes 
upon his visitor and put out his trunk. Mr. Kip- 
ling began to caress it, still speaking in the same 
soothing tone, and in words unintelligible to me at 
least. After a few minutes the beast began to an- 
swer in a much lowered tone of voice, and evidently 
recounted his woes. Possibly elephants, when “en- 
joying poor health,” like to confide their symptoms 
to sympathizing listeners as much as do some hu- 
man invalids. Certain it was that Mr. Kipling and 
that elephant carried on a conversation, with the 
result that the elephant found his spirits much 
cheered and improved. The whine went out of his 
voice, he forgot that he was much to be pitied, he 
began to exchange experiences with his friend, and 
he was quite unconscious, as was Mr. Kipling, of 
the amused and interested crowd collecting about 
the cage. At last, with a start, Mr. Kipiing found 
himself and his elephant the observed of all ob- 
servers, and beat a hasty retreat, leaving behind 
him a very different creature from the one he had 
found. 

“Doesn’t that beat everything you ever saw?” 
ejaculated a compatriot of mine, as the elephant 
trumpeted a loud and cheerful good-by to the back 
of his vanishing visitor, and I agreed with him that 
it did. 

“What language were you talking to that ele- 
phant?” I asked when I overtook my friend. 

“Language? What do you mean?” he answered 
with a laugh. 

“Are you a Mowgli,” I persisted, “and can you 
talk to all those beasts in their own tongues?” but 
he only smiled in reply. 





Mr. Herbert Heywood writes 
in Demorest’s of an interview 
with Dr. Samuel F. Smith, author of America, dur- 
ing the last year of his life, as follows: 

“T wrote America,” he said, in a voice some- 
what highly pitched, and with a slight drawl, “when 
I was a theological student at Andover, during my. 


The Author of America 
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last year there.” It seemed a pleasant recollection, 
for a smile crept over his countenance, and he 
settled deeper into his chair. “In February, 1832, 
I was poring over a German book of patriotic songs 
which Lowell Mason, of Boston, had sent me to 
translate, when I came upon one with a tune of 
great majesty. I hummed it over, and was struck 
with the ease with which the accompanying Ger- 
man words fell into the music. I saw it was a pa- 
triotic song, and while I was thinking of translating 
it I felt an impulse to write an American patriotic 
hymn. I reached my hand for a bit of waste paper, 
and, taking my quill pen, wrote the four verses in 
half an hour. I sent it with some translations of the 
German songs to Lowell Mason, and the next I 
knew of it I was told it had been sung by the Sun- 
day school children at Park Street Church, Boston, 
at the following Fourth of July celebration. The 
house where I was living at the time was on the 
Andover turnpike, a little north of the seminary 
building. I have been in the house since I left it 
in September, 1832, but never went into my old 
room.” This room in the Andover house is now 
visited by pilgrims from all over the world. 

Dr. Smith wrote about one hundred and fifty 
hymns and poems, many of them for special occa- 
sions, as dedications and corner-stone layings, and 
nearly all were written on the backs of letters, en- 
velopes or waste paper, as America was, in accor- 
dance with a habit which he always had. 

In his last years he did no regular literary work, 
but his studies and letter-writing occupied his time. 
He was always a great linguist, and was able to 
read fifteen languages. He spoke most of the mod- 
ern European tongues fluently. When traveling 
abroad he took especial pleasure in talking with the 
people in their own language and reading their lit- 
erature. When he was eighty-six he was studying 
Russian. 

When twelve years old he could “talk Latin,” 
and had scanned Virgil through, making explana- 
tory notes, which the head master of the Boston 
Latin School used in the version of Virgil which he 
edited. 

Dr. Smith entered Harvard College when seven- 
teen. He was a widow’s self-supporting son, and 
not only paid his way through college, but had a 
balance ahead when he was graduated. He was a 
member of the famous class of 1829, which included 
Dr. Holmes, James Freeman Clarke, William E. 
Channing and others whom the world came to 
know and honor. 

Dr. Smith, when he died at the age of eighty- 
seven, was the great-grandfather of three little chil- 
dren, the grandfather of eighteen young men and 
women, the father of five sons and daughters be- 
tween fifty and sixty, the husband of a loving wife 
of eighty-two, and the brother of a sister of eighty- 
eight. 

Dr. Smith was born in Boston, October 21, 1808, 
and the close of his long and eventful earthly pil- 
grimage came on November 16, 1895, in the midst 
of active work and usefulness. He was to preach 
at Hyde Park the next day, and, being taken ill at 
the railway station, was removed to the Emergency 
Hospital, where he died a few hours after of heart 
disease. 
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The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta, at Home and in Society. 

1609-1760. By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
While the book is largely a 
biographical and genealogical 
sketch of the old Dutch families—the Stuyvesants, 
Van Rensselaers, De Peysters, Van Cortlandts, 
Livingstons, Alexanders (by marriage) and others 
—it is impossible to give an idea of their homes and 
surroundings, their lives and doings, without writ- 
ing a history of the Colony of the New Nether- 
lands; and this the authoress has done very skil- 
fully, “weaving in the web” of dry history bright 
anecdotes and descriptions of manners and customs, 
many now obsolete and forgotten. 

One of the ablest chapters in the book, New 
York in 1732, tells the part Mrs. James Alexander 
played in the famous trial of Peter Zenger, who 
started a newspaper in New York, in which the acts 
of the English governor, Cosby, were bitterly but 
rightfully attacked. Zenger was imprisoned, and, 
when brought to trial, would have been defended 
by Messrs. Smith and Alexander, the ablest lawyers 
in the community, had not Chief Justice de Lancey, 
a friend of the governor, suddenly debarred them 
from practicing law in the province of New York. 
The welfare of the colony was at stake, and the 
party in favor of good government were dumb- 
founded—where could a lawyer equal to the occa- 
sion be found? But Mrs. James Alexander’s ready 
wit saved the situation. She made a flying visit, in 
secret, to Philadelphia—no small journey in those 
days—and laid the papers—which had been “car- 
ried quilted into her best silk petticoat,” if tales be 
true—before Alexander Hamilton, with whom she 
had some slight acquaintance. He readily gave his 
aid, and thanks to him, Zenger was acquitted and 
the verdict was such a blow to the governor that 
law and order were thoroughly re-established in the 
colony. 

England, as is well known, was singularly un- 
fortunate in the selection of governors sent out to 
New York, and the “Goede Vrouwen” clashed with 
them bitterly—even the best of them had their pe- 
culiarities, judging from the following story: 


Old New York 


While Governor Hunter was at Rensselaerswyck, he de- 
manded certain conditions of the Indians which he deemed 
necessary for the preservation of peace between the Sav- 
ages and the Colony, but the Wilden (Indians) were not 
willing to agree to any concessions and a spirited dispute 
took place, and the Governor flew into a violent passion at 
having his wishes thwarted. He was noted for these out- 
breaks of temper, which were fierceand uncontrollable while 
they lasted, and seemed to cause him to lose his reason, 
After he had been in one of these fits, an Indian said to an 
officer: “The Governor is drunk.” “No!” answered the 
officer; “he never drinks any strong liquor.” The brave 
replied, “I do not mean he is drunk with rum. He was 
born drunk.” 


It will be interesting for the ladies who assisted 
Colonel Waring in his good work to know that the 
Goede Vrouwen of New Amsterdam, headed by 
Madame de Peyster, forced the passage of the first 
street cleaning ordinance in the year 1692—and 
golfers may be surprised to learn that, about the 


same date, an ordinance was passed prohibiting 
“playing the game of golf in the streets.” 
The closing chapter tells pathetically how: 


The last of the Dutch Matrons passed away on the death 
of Mrs. James Alexander (in 1760) when the intermarriages 
of the young people of «he colony with persons of other 
nationalities infused a new flavor into the ethics of the 
social life of Mana-ha-ta. 





Some Secret Pages of History. By Moritz 
The Macmillan Co. $10.00. 


“Dr. Moritz Busch has per- 
formed the apparently impos- 
sible,” says the New York Herald. “In his Bis- 
marck, Some Secret Pages of History, two bulky 
octavo volumes which the Macmillan Company 
publish, he has out-Frouded Froude and out-Pur- 
celled Purcell. It is not merely that Dr. Busch has 
succeeded in degrading his hero far more than 
Froude degraded Carlyle or Purcell degraded Man- 
ning. He has committed indiscretions against the 
living or the recently dead which must prove more 
sensationally painful than any of the lapses made by 
the two Englishmen, who have reached a bad emi- 
nence as the most tactless, the most inconsiderate, 
the most essentially disloyal of all biographers. 

“Of course, Dr. Busch has his excuse, put for- 
ward in this very book in anticipation of the storm 
of criticism which it must provoke. He quotes Bis- 
marck as telling him, ‘Once I am dead you can tell 
everything you like; absolutely everything you 
know.’ 

“Nor will Bismarck’s reputation be enhanced by 
the discovery that he was a good deal of a hypocrite 
iu his attitude toward the successive masters whom 
he served and feigned to reverence as gifts of God 
to the Prussian nation, that even for William I. he 
had only a kindly contempt, and for his son a con- 
tempt that was absolutely unkindly, that he had no 
words too bitter for the follies and pretences of all 
the women of the royal household, that he indulged 
in such petty tricks as secretly writing or inspiring 
articles with one hand while he denounced them 
publicly with the other, and that in his old age, 
when he came to dictate his memoirs, he degener- 
ated into a liar and a braggart. 

“Let me justify these charges from Dr. Busch’s 
own pages. And first as to William I. He is 
popularly supposed to have been Bismarck’s idol. 
Yet in pages 414-15 of the second volume is re- 
corded a conversation in which Bismarck describes 
his idol as alternately a coward and a headstrong 
fcol, whose weakness and irresolution would have 
Icst him his crown many times over were it not 
that he was under the dominance of Bismarck’s 
mightier will. 

“He was especially contemptuous of the vanity 
of William I., and of his submission to petticoat 
tyranny. He held that he was largely under the 
dominance of the present Dowager Empress of 
Germany, and through her of her mother, Queen 
Victoria. He held that these ladies were selfishly 
insular in their sympathies, and that even the Em- 
press would be glad to use her adopted country as 


Bismarck. 
Busch. 2 vols. 


Bismarck’s Froude 








a tool for the furtherance of British as against Ger- 
man interests. They even betrayed an altogether 
unnecessary tenderness toward France during the 
Franco-Prussian war. From day to day after the 
German army had encamped around Paris, the 
bombardment of the city was delayed because of the 
opposition of the Queen of England, and the then 
Crown Princess of Prussia. 

“On November 29, 1870, Bismarck said to 
Busch: ‘The king told me an untruth to-day. I 
asked him if the bombardment was not to com- 
mence, and he replied that he had ordered it. But 
I knew immediately that it was not true. I know 
him. He cannot lie, or at least not in such a way 
that it cannot be detected. He at once changes 
color, and it was particularly noticeable when he 
replied to my question to-day. When I looked at 
him straight into his eyes he could not stand it.’ 

“Again he laid the blame for the royal indecision 
tu ‘the sentimentality of Queen Victoria,’ which had 
percolated through the entire feminine contingent 
of Prussian royalty. “That seems,’ he cried, ‘to be 
the characteristic of the Hohenzollerns—their 
women folk always have a great influence over 
them. It was not so with Frederick the Great, but 
with his successor and the late king, as well as the 
present most gracious (William I.), and his future 
majesty (Frederick William).’ 

“The present German Empress is another femi- 
nine member of the imperial family of Prussia for 
whom Bismarck had a shrewd contempt. There is 
nothing natural about her—everything is artificial, 
inwardly as well as outwardly. 

“Dr. Busch complacently adds a piece of bru- 
tality, of which he was guilty after the death of 
Frederick William. ‘I wrote to Bucher,’ he says, ‘a 
few lines expressing the satisfaction I felt that we 
were relieved from that incubus, and that his place 
will now be taken by a disciple and admirer of the 
chief.’ He also quotes from Bismarck an ‘exquisite 
example’ of Frederick William’s incapacity. “We 
had at one time a secret treaty with the St. Peters- 
burg people which now no longer exists. Under 
it we were to remain neutral in case of war break- 
ing out between England and Russia. On my men- 
tioning the treaty to the Crown Prince he re- 
marked: “Of course, England has been informed 
and agreed to it.”’ No wonder Busch records that 
there was great laughter at the table when this tale 
was told, ‘in which the ladies also joined.’ 

“Of the present Emperor William, when he was 
only the eldest son of the Crown Prince, Bismarck 
spoke very hopefully, in 1882, contrasting him fa- 
vorably with his indolent, comfort seeking father. 

“Myth mongers will be pleased to find the origin 
of a famous chestnut traced to the present German 
Emperor as a child. Dr. Busch had asked whether 
governesses and other persons intrusted with the 
education of princes were at liberty to chastise them 
when they were naughty, or whether they had to 
tell the parents, who decided as to their punish- 
ment. Bismarck answered the first part of the 
question in the affirmative, and went on to say that 
the governess of the Emperor William II. said as 
she was administering physical chastisement to him 
on one occasion: ‘Believe me, Royal Highness, 
that it hurts me as much as it does you to do this.’ 
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‘Ah!’ exclaimed the little prince, ‘and does it hurt 
in the same place?’ 





“Some years before the ap- 
pearance of Punch, or the 
London Charivari,” says the New York Herald, 
“the idea of a comic paper of something the same 
sort, remodeled as this was avowedly modeled, after 
the Charivari, published in Paris by Philipon, had 
been in the minds of Thackeray and a circle of his 
Bohemian friends — Douglass Jerrold, Kenny 
Meadows, John Leech and Laman Blanchard. 
These friends had actually come together, organ- 
ized a staff of writers and artists and engaged an 
engraver. The whole scheme, in short, of this new 
London Charivari was in a forward state of prepa- 
ration, even to the setting up of many of the pages 
and the cutting of the blocks when it suddenly col- 
lapsed, through a mistaken notion of Thackeray’s 
that each co-partner—there being no capitalist 
thought of—would be liable for the private debts 
of all his colleagues. 

“The discarded idea was taken up independently, 
as it appears, by an engraver named Ebenezer 
Landells, who, in 1841, succeeded in interesting in 
the project a printer named Last, and in gathering 
around him a coterie of authors and artists, includ- 
ing all of Thackeray’s former circle, with Thack- 
eray himself for some reason left out, and, in addi- 
tion, some young men of talent who were then 
practically unknown—Mark Lemon and Henry 
Mayhew, and Gilbert Abbott a Beckett and Stirling 
Coyne. 

“So, on the same plan as the first abortive at- 
tempt of a London Charivari, the new paper was 
embarked on by men of little or no capital (‘It was 
started with twenty-five pounds, which I found!’ 
says Landells), yet they threw themselves into it 
and became their own publishers. 

“By Christmas, 1843, Thackeray had become a 
regular contributor, taking his seat at the Punch 
table as a successor to Albert Smith. It was in 
1844 that the Fat Contributor began to register 
from all parts of the world his notes of travel. In 
1845 Jeames, of Buckley Square, the greatest of all 
flunkies, took to authorship, and, besides a volumi- 
nous correspondence, published his immortal diary 
in Mr. Punch’s columns. The Book of Snobs ran 
through the same medium in 1846-47, and the 
Prize Novels in 1847-48. 

“Besides these contributions to Punch, Thack- 
eray was writing for Fraser and other magazines. 
His criticisms on art, contributed to Fraser, were 
excellent, but were frequently lighted up with a 
sarcastic humor that was not relished by the vic- 
tims. Fitzgerald, writing to Frederick Tennyson 
in 1845, tells laughingly how he met an artist named 
Stone, who, working himself up into a fury over 
the matter, wound up by intimating that Thackeray 
would get himself horsewhipped some day by one 
of these infuriated Apelleses. 

“It was Mr. Spielmann who first revealed the fact 
that in order to impart local color to his chapters 
on the club snob Thackeray, with characteristic 
shrewdness, obtained an introduction from the 
secretary of the Conservative Club to the secre- 
taries of the Reform and the Athenzum, and 
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begged permission to inspect their complaint books. 
From them he gained such an insight into the fail- 
ings of the snobbish clubman that that portion of 
the work is unsurpassed for its truth to life. 

“Yet Thackeray—the satirist of snobs, the hater 
of snobs—was he a snob himself? Into this ques- 
tion Mrs. Ritchie, of course, does not enter. Never- 
theless, the charge has repeatedly been made, and 
it is well even for the most devout Thackeray- 
maniac to face it. There is the story told by Henry 
Vizetelly in his Looking Back Through Seventy 
Years, on the authority of one Rumsey Forster. 
Forster was the original Jenkins of the Morning 
Post, whom Thackeray in the pages of Punch had 
pursued with relentless ridicule. In the houses of 
the great this gentleman used to have a little table 
set for him just outside the drawing-room doors, 
where he took down the names of the company, as 
announced by the attendant footmen, for publica- 
tion in the society columns of the morrow’s Post. 

“*The other evening (it was Forster himself 
who thus told the story to Mr. Vizetelly) ‘Mr. 
Thackeray was at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, and 
his name was called out, as is customary ; neverthe- 
less, I took very good care that it should not appear 
in the list of the company at Lansdowne House 
given in the Post. A night or two afterward I was 
at Lord John Russell’s and Mr. Thackeray’s name 
was again announced, and again I designedly 
neglected to write it down, whereupon the author 
of The Snobs of England, of all persons in the 
world, bowed, and bending over me, said, “Mr. 
Thackeray,” to which I replied, “Yes, sir, I am 
quite aware,” nevertheless the great Mr. Thack- 
eray’s name did not appear in the Post the follow- 
ing morning,’ 

“A variant of the story is far more artistic. Ac- 
cording to this account, when Thackeray pro- 
nounced his name to Mr. Forster the latter dra- 
matically retorted : 

“*And I, sir, am Mr. Jenkins.’ 

“As success and public recognition came to him 
for his novels — the success for which he had 
worked so hard—Thackeray’s disinclination to 
work for Punch increased. The policy of the paper 
increased this disinclination. He protested against 
its attacks upon the Prince Consort and on Em- 
peror Napoleon. He considered the first unjust 
and unpatriotic, and the latter unjust and unwise. 

“Finally, in February, 1854, he wrote to Mrs. 
Brookfield: ‘What do you think I have done to- 
day? I have sent in my resignation to Punch. 
There appears in next Punch an article so wicked 
—I think by poor (Jerrold?) that upon my 
word I don’t think I ought to pull any longer in 
the same boat with such a savage little Robespierre. 
The appearance of this incendiary article put me in 
such a rage that I could only cool myself with a ride 
in the park.’ ” 





China in Transformation. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


By Archibald Colquhoun. 


“Mr. Colquhoun,” remarks the 
Boston Journal, “throws clear 
light upon the strange situation in the Chinese 
capital, which has come to a sharper crisis since 
he wrote of it. 


The Future of China 


He says: 
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“*For many years past the politics of Peking 
have been swayed by a bitter palace feud, the 
young emperor and his party on the one side, and 
the Empress Dowager on the other. Into 
this quarrel the courtier, Li Hung Chang, has been 
thrust as go-between and factotum for the empress. 

Li Hung Chang’s fate hangs upon the pro- 
tection of her whom he has served so long and 
faithfully. She is ageing, and exposed to accidents. 
Naturally, an old campaigner like Li looks out for 
a second line of defence, and that is Russia. Is it 
not obvious, then, that we have here a shorter road 
to the key of recent important transactions than by 
attempting to balance ordinary reasons of state, 
military and political, in order to discover how a 
government could voluntarily surrender its terri- 
tory and itself to an invader without an attempt at 
resistance? 

“Where matters have come to such a pass as 
that we may almost as well discuss the ma- 
chinery of the Government of Babylon as that of 
Peking, so far as the practical interest of the day 
is concerned. China is like a pear, most rotton at 
the core.’ 

“When he comes face to face with Russia, Mr. 
Colquhoun grows grave, almost despondent. “The 
fact is that our diplomacy, as against Russia, has 
been a failure in Asia,’ he says. “The whole history 
of the Russian advance teaches us that lesson. 
What is wanted on our side is a plan, solidly backed, 
and a man.’ And why are not these forthcoming? 
‘The diplomatist, the frontier officer, is ever afraid 
of being disavowed, he has always to think of “the 
question in the House.” And how can it be other- 
wise with the feeling abroad that British govern- 
ments are seldom strong, are seldom firm and con- 
sistent, and are only too ready to sacrifice a scape- 
goat?’ Mr. Colquhoun warns his countrymen that 
‘history is repeating itself,’ that ‘Russia is conquer- 
ing by modern methods the kingdom of Ghengiz,’ 
and that it is ‘a matter of life and death’ for Eng- 
land to resist her threatening advance, for, ‘with 
China Russian, Asia would soon be the Czar’s, and 
ir: the course of time the whole world would be sub- 
jugated by Russia.’ To stay this menace, Mr. Col- 
quhoun holds is England’s supreme duty—Eng- 
land’s, with the aid of her kindred in America, Aus- 
tralasia and Germany. He concludes that ‘If Britain 
be but true to herself and draw the Anglo-Teutonic 
races to her side, she has still the means of averting 
this dauger, which threatens the whole of those 
races through the domination of the world by the 
Slav power.’ 

“This strong volume comes forward at an oppor- 
tune time. Mr. Colquhoun’s words are the echo of 
a very large and earnest British demand for a closer 
understanding between the mother country and the 
giant republic, whose war power was never more 
conspicuous than it is now. Britons of the type of 
this author welcome the prospect that America will 
retain a firm foothold in the East Indian archipel- 
ago as new guarantee of the peace of the world, and 
the perpetuity of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Mr. 
Colquhoun speaks with a manifest consciousness 
that he is addressing an audience in America 
scarcely less numerous and less interested than that 
which he commands in his own native land.” 
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Letter to a Moundbuilder...... Calvin Dill Wilson,.... For Current Literature 


Chief, or King: I know not by what title to ad- 
dress you, being ignorant of the customs of your 
people in regard to titles ; but I ascribe to you those 
names that are honorable among men now on the 
earth, and beg you not to hesitate to accept them 
for yourself, though they may be unfamiliar, for, 
be assured, they are extended to you as a leader of 
your nation. Having thus asked you to be con- 
tent with the title given, I wish to make known to 
you in the place where you now reside that I, a 
man still living upon the earth, have come to the 
place where you and many of your people once 
dwelt, and am writing this letter at the spot which 
we now call Fort Ancient, not knowing by what 
name you were accustomed to call it. 

We who now live, having examined the fortifi- 
cations and works left by you, are impressed that 
this is the most remarkable of them all, in all that 
region your people inhabited. This fort has been 
visited by many thousands of the race that now 
occupies the country, and yearly many make pil- 
grimages to look upon it, and its fame has gone 
abroad over the whole earth. We who are anxious 
to know as much as possible about the people who 
lived here before us, have been led to do some 
things, of which you doubtless would not approve. 
In the course of these researches we have opened 
the graves of many of your people, and we have 
opened yours. We found your grave covered with 
two feet of the earth, which the years have laid 
upon it, and after this had been taken away we 
found the flat stones which had been placed over 
your body. When we had removed these we came 
upon the skeleton of that which had once been your 
flesh, lying where it had been put by the hands of 
your friends, with the ceremonies of your people. 
This has been lifted again into the light, and ex- 
amined by our eyes. We have learned that you 
were tall, even to six feet, and that you were very 
strong, for your bones are large; we have learned 
that your skull was thin, and of good size and 
shape, and that you must have been a dangerous 
man to your enemies. 

I will also tell you that we have found the 
hatchets and the axes and the arrow-heads of your 
people, besides the blocks of flint which they had 
brought from the quarries, and the flint-flakes and 
cores which were the chips and waste of their work. 
We have found the flint knives you used and the 
scrapers, and the awls and needles, the shell-beads 
and the ornaments, the pottery, the antlers of the 
deer, the bones of deer and bears split open by you 
that you might feast on the delicious marrow, the 
bones also of the opossum, the raccoon, the ground- 
hog and of fishes. We found also the charcoal and 
ashes of your fires, and many other evidences of 
your mode of living. 

I will also tell you of the great Fort itself, that 
which was your protection, and has been your 
tomb. Your five miles of earthworks yet stand 
upon the edges of the hill above the deep ra- 
vines, and they are regarded by us as exhibitions 
of great skill and patience in a people with your 





simple means for work. We moderns have much 
admired the military knowledge shown in the con- 
struction of this work, and some lingering feeling 
of the warrior in you may be pleased by this fact. 
The passage of time (some think it has stood for a 
thousand years), and the action of water have 
abraded the walls somewhat, and in places gaps 


have been made in the line. But in the main your 
work has stood well, and the great trees that stand 
upon it and run their roots down into it promise 
protection for many ages yet. 

You remember well, O Chief, the months in 
which the work was in progress of making; how 
the signal fires called your people from all the 
country round to this spot to build yourselves a re- 
treat against threatened invasions; how your men 
carried the stones from the river up the hill; how 
they scraped the earth from the plateau deep into 
the clay, and piled the wall following the windings 
of the hill; how the bastions were run out into the 
ravines ; how the reservoirs were dug to store the 
needed water; how the ditches and the moats were 
made; how you planned the Middle Fort and the 
Great Gateway, that if the foe scaled your works in 
one place you would have a citadel into which to 
retreat. You remember how much thought you 
gave to the protection of the east side, where there 
was no ravine for the foe to scale, and how you de- 
vised the twenty-five hundred feet of parallel walls 
to run out into the plain that no enemy could get 
near your main wall without passing first a double 
fire from your warriors. 

How vividly must rise to you still the busy scene 
on the hill, of your thousands of people hurrying 
here and there with their wicker-baskets of earth, 
or with arms full of stones, while the walls rose foot 
by foot until their diameter of fifty and seventy feet, 
and their height of twenty and thirty feet were com- 
plete. You recall the gateways you devised, and 
how logs were thrown across them when the enemy 
drew near. 

Your heart must still be stirred as you recall the 
battle for which all these preparations had been 
made; how the invaders who came to drive you 
from the old-time habitats of your race rushed out 
from all the hills about, and shouted their war- 
cries as they came up the ravines within shot of 
your thousands of warriors manning your walls. 
How thick was the air that day, with arrows and 
spears! You still hear the shrieks of the wounded 
as you hurled them crashing to the bottom of the 
ravines a hundred or two hundred feet below. What 
days and nights were those while the battle lasted! 
But whether you drove away a defeated foe, or 
whether they at last scaled your walls, and shouted 
their battle-cry within your fort, built in vain, we 
know not. You alone know; you and your people 
in the land of shades. 

Well, whatever was the issue of those days, your 
Fort has none the less attracted the attention of the 
studious and the curious of our later race; it has 
been surveyed by skilful men; books have been 
written about it; excavations have been made, and 
many relics of your time and race have been placed 
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in museums for our eyes to look upon. At the great 
World’s Fair, held but a few moons ago, near the 
place whence you derived your copper, people from 
all nations gazed upon many bones and remains of 
your race, which were carried thither. It is sup- 
posed that two hundred thousand of these relics 
from this place have been taken hence, and are kept 
to be studied by men all over the earth. We have 
much admired your knowledge of the region where 
you lived, as shown by the choice of the best 
natural fortress in all your territory wherein to en- 
trench yourselves. 

Your Great Gateway still stands, and many bones 
have been found near the surface close to it, so 
that we have thought your great battle raged most 
about that spot. We have thought your walls were 
built by you much higher than they now stand. 
The parallel walls which you so skilfully erected 
on the weakest side of your fort are now well-nigh 
leveled by the white man’s plow. Your stone pave- 
ment remains as a puzzle to all who look upon it. 
The terraces on the surrounding hills are still plain, 
but we cannot guess their use to you, unless they 
were made for the lookouts while the walls were 
rising. The great ravines into which you hurled 
your enemies, still look like ugly places into which 
to fall. 

After your people had fled or been destroyed, 
the red men, who, we suppose, were your enemies, 
occupied, at least, at times your site, though doubt- 
less often no cry was heard on the lines of your 
Fort but that of the bear, the panther, and the wild- 
eat. The buzzards still wheel above your hills, as 
on the day of your battle, expectant of carrion; the 
same shellfish are in the little river; and the fossils 
are found in the limestone that were there long be- 
fore your people came out of eternity to return to 
it again. 

A pale-faced race, of which you knew nothing, 
has come since your bones have been asleep in the 
mold, from far across the sea. They now hold all 
the land. The cry of the beasts you hunted is 
heard no more; and the white man drives through 
your valley, by a power unknown to you, a great 
mass of iron and wood, with so terrible a rush and 
noise, that if you had seen and heard the like in 
your time you and your warriors would have trem- 
bled behind your walls, were you as brave as ever 
were men. 

You, O Chief, had the advantages of your own 
mode of life, which we call barbarous. You had the 
principles of many things which we have improved, 
and with your splendid health you doubtless en- 
joyed your life. But to us it seems to have afforded 
pleasures less than ours, and we prefer silver and 
glass and china to stone and shell, and horn and 
bone and pottery. You did a wonderful number of 
things with stone, and we admire you for your per- 
sistence and ingenuity. Yet we cannot but think 
that if you were to return to the world for a week 
we could afford you a pleasanter visit than you 
eould have given us had we been your guests. Since 
last you ate your bear meat and venison, and 
smoked your pipe in your lodge, so much has been 
added to the elegance of life that we think Fort An- 
cient a more habitable place now, not counting the 
invading foes you had, than it was for you; and we 
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prefer to visit it now, rather than to have dwelt in 
it with its original occupants. Barbarism may have 
had some advantage, but we prefer civilization. 

I will tell you further, O Chief, that we have had 
a strange feeling while looking upon these relics 
which have survived the whole of your race. You 
will be surprised to know that there is not one of 
your people’s descendants now alive, nor is there 
any one in the world who knows of what race you 
were, or where you came from, or how you were 
destroyed. This ignorance arises from the fact that 
you were not acquainted with the art of making 
records, through which knowledge could be passed 
on to other men after you. If, while you were upon 
the earth, you had devised some pictures upon the 
stones that lay at your-feet, you would have given 
yourself a greater fame than by piling up the 
largest mound which you have placed upon the 
hills. But, as it is, you have left nothing which can 
give a clue to your history. 

We have found the black, yellow, red and white 
flint at your home, and have discovered the quar- 
ries from which these were brought. We have 
found also some quartz weapons and some copper 
tools which show that you had trade with other 
parts of the country, or that your enemies came 
from far. We know what was your food, and how 
you prepared it, and many other things in regard 
to your manner of life. We have traced the resem- 
blances between your works and the hill-forts of 
India, and the mounds of Mesopotamia, and the 
barrows of many nations. But while this is all curi- 
ous and interesting, it reveals to us nothing spe- 
cially in regard to your origin or destiny. 

We find in your graves long skulls and broad 
ones, which show that you were a mixed race; but 
the same is true of all the races on this continent. 
We doubt not that your hair was black, and lank, 
and round in transverse section, and that your 
speech was polysynihetic; but none of these things 
distinguished you from the other American races. 
Your weapons and your pottery are like those of 
all primitive men, so that an expert in such matters 
could not tell whether the specimens were made on 
this continent or in Europe. We know that the 
race of men we found here declared they were ig- 
norant of the origin of your mounds, so that our 
only guess is that they fought with and destroyed 
you, or else drove you southward, where you im- 
proved your arts, as we find them in Mexico. 

Still, while we deplore our ignorance, it may be 
that you have the best of it, in not having a history. 
For in the books that have come down to us in re- 
gard to other nations a great many things are made 
known which they, no doubt, would wish to be for- 
gotten. The names of many men are kept to an 
eternal infamy, and the whole world unites in exe- 
crating them. The little meannesses of thousands 
of years ago are preserved as well as the great 
crimes, and we go and look upon these in books, as 
we look upon wild beasts that are kept in cages. So 
that death and the grave, and thousands of years, 
have not brought forgetfulness of their misdeeds 
and bad character, and they still wander the earth 
as phantoms to receive the curses of men. 

So it may be that your race has the happier fate, 
for all their fierce passions are now lulled to sleep; 








all their misdeeds are forgotten forever, and no man 
living knows which of you was good and which was 
bad. No one knows the meannesses of your lives, 
who was a coward, or a traitor, or a false friend, or 
a slanderer. All is peace at last for your race, as 
the moon shines down on their countless monu- 
ments from the Ohio to the Mississippi. The whole 
broad territory you inhabited, and where you piled 
your stupendous works, and raised your corn, and 
hunted your game, and lived and loved and hated 
and died, does not contain the name of one of your 
race, or attach to one person, or to your people as 
a whole, either good or bad repute. Your war- 
cries are silent. No more is the shout of the hunter 
heard as he comes near the lodge laden with spoil. 
The laughter of your maidens is still, and the little 
babe, whose tomb near yours was the finest of all, 
showing how the human heart beat kindly in your 
bosoms, wails no more. 

After the warfare, peace; after the shoutings of 
warriors and shrieks of pain, silence; after all your 
deeds, recordless oblivion. It is well. Who would 
drag out into the light of day, if he could, the blot- 
ted story of your people only to flash the torch of 
science over your ghastly skeletons and history of 
passion and strife? Be content, O Chief, and long 
not, like Achilles, to leave the land of shades to 
rule men once again. Be glad that nature in kind- 
ness has rung down the curtain on the drama of 
your history, never to ring it up again, and allows 
no man behind the scenes, nor gives to any the cue 
to the story. And now, Chief, I bid you farewell. 





Buildings of Olden Rome. ............eceeeeeeeeeesees the (London) Architect 

The extreme height and overhanging stories of 
the Roman buildings were a source of danger to 
the citizens in more ways than one. There were 
many important thoroughfares in Rome that were 
always in the shade; only at high noon did a streak 
of sunlight find its way between the buildings to the 
pavement. The streets were thus always damp, for, 
although Rome was sewered and there was a 
penalty against throwing slops into the street, the 
city was none too cleanly, and there were frequent 
humorous allusions, among the poets and writers 
of odds and ends, to the misfortunes sustained by 
pedestrians, who, while passing along the street, 
were deluged by buckets of slops carelessly thrown 
from upper windows. Pliny mentions a wedding 
which ended in a riot on account of the leading par- 
ticipants being thus besprinkled with filth—not of 
design, but through the carelessness of a housewife. 

There was another danger hardly less serious. 
Queer as it may seem to us in these days of gas and 
electricity, the streets of a city which certainly con- 
tained 2,000,000, and may have had 4,000,000 of 
population, were at night in the darkness of Egypt. 
Such a state of things presented singular facilities 
for the operations of footpads and highwaymen, 
and the frequency with which their operations were 
attended by murder is shown by the numerous 
epitaphs that have been discovered intimating that 
he whose ashes lay beneath was killed by robbers. 
Every householder, every tenant in a tenement 
house, had to look after his own security, and ac- 
cordingly the doors of residences at dark were 
barred, every window was secured by a strong iron 
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lattice, and in tenement houses the street doors 
were fastened and a common fund, raised by the 
tenants, was provided to secure the services of a 
watchman to look after the building. In the tene- 
ment structures which had a respectable class of 
tenants the watchman went his rounds through the 
building at regular intervals, but in the better class 
of houses there were generally two or more watch- 
men, and the one at the front door was chained so 
that he at least would give proper attention to busi- 
ness through the night. 

Little heed seems to have been paid by the Ro- 
man builders to the edict of Augustus, and from all 
accounts the houses in the tenement district rose 
higher and higher, for in the next forty or fifty 
years half a dozen edicts were promulgated on the 
subject, which would not have been the case had 
the first been obeyed. Nero did more for Rome 
than any monarch before or after his day. Nero 
has probably been the most abused individual of 
ancient times, and his wanton cruelties, the bar- 
barity with which he persecuted not only the Chris- 
tians, but all opponents, political or religious, his 
nameless vices, the murders of. his relatives, charge- 
able to his account—all have combined to render 
him an object of detestation to succeeding ages. 
But, probably on the principle of “giving the devil 
his due,” Professor Lanciani has shown that the 
merit of remodeling Rome was due to this monster 
in human form. If Lanciani is to be believed, the 
great conflagration which destroyed Rome in A. D. 
64 was the work of Nero’s agents, and if the latest 
researches are to be credited, the work was done 
with such effectiveness that of the fourteen wards 
three were completely burned, seven were almost 
totally destroyed, and four were damaged. 

However this may have been, it is certain that as 
soon as the ruins had grown cold the entire work- 
ing population of the city was given employment in 
clearing off the débris, transporting it to the Tiber 
and erecting new structures. The imperial archi- 
tects went to work and reconstructed the entire 
plan of the city. Without paying the slightest re- 
gard to previous lines, new structures were laid out 
as nearly straight as the nature of the ground would 
permit. Public squares, breathing spots, were lo- 
cated at convenient places in the tenement district, 
and a law was promulgated that no residence house 
should be higher than twice the width of the street. 
This seems to be the first reference among the Ro- 
man building laws to any proportion between the 
height of the house and the street. The changes 
proposed by Nero, had they all been carried out, 
would have made Rome a city which for comfort, 
convenience and safety was unequaled in ancient 
times, and not easily surpassed by modern cities. 
Every tenement house or residence building was to 
be isolated from its neighbors; wooden ceilings in 
the two or three lower stories were prohibited, the 
ceilings rested on stone or brick arches, wood being 
permitted only in the upper stories. Every house- 
holder was ordered to erect a wooden portico in 
front of his building that passers-by might have 
shelter from sun and rain, while the width of the 
streets and the isolation of the buildings furnished 
a reasonable guarantee against future extensive 
disasters by fire. 








HOW BATTLES 





ARE FOUGHT* 





When squads or scouting parties meet each other 
they either fight in an irregular fashion or run away. 

With a systematic battle it is different. 

Before a systematic battle one army selects some 
place at which to resist the advance of the other. 
The advancing army usually cannot leave the other 
aside and go on by another route to the capital city 
which it wants to reach, because if it did the army 
left aside would quickly destroy what is called the 
advancing army’s “communications.” To destroy 
these communications would be to cut off supplies 
of food, ammunition, and everything else necessary 
to an army. 

The army which takes the defensive selects some 
point that can be most easily defended—soime point 
where a river or a creek, or a line of hills, or some- 
thing else, serves to give it the advantage in a fight. 
The enemy must either attack that army there, and 
drive it out of its position, or it must “flank” it out 
if it is itself to go forward. 

To “flank” an army out of position is not merely 
to pass it by, which, as explained above, might be 
dangerous, but to seize upon some point or some 
road, the possession of which will compel that army 
to retire. Thus, when General Lee could not be 
driven out of his works at Fredericksburg by direct 
attack, General Hooker marche his army up the 
river, and by crossing there placed himself nearer 
Richmond than General Lee was. This compelled 
General Lee to abandon his position at Fredericks- 
burg, and to meet General Hooker in the open field, 
otherwise there would have been nothing to pre- 
vent General Hooker from going to Richmond, 
with a part of his greatly superior force, leaving the 
rest of it to check any operations Lee might have 
undertaken against his communications. 

It is in some such fashion as this that every battle 
is brought about. One side is every trying to get 
somewhere, and the other side is ever trying to pre- 
vent it from doing so. Incidentally, each army is 
trying to destroy the other. 

When one army has planted itself in a position 
of its choice, and the other advances to attack it, 
this is what happens: 

The army that is standing still throws out lines 
of pickets in front to watch for the enemy’s advance 
and report it. The enemy, as he advances, also 
throws out a cloud of skirmishers to “feel’’ of the 
position and avoid traps and ambushes. 

In the same way the general who is awaiting at- 
tack tries to discover through his skirmishers what 
his enemy’s plan of battle is, and at what points he 
most needs to concentrate his own men. 

While awaiting this information he posts his men 
—cavalry, artillery and infantry—wherever he 
thinks they will be most useful, having reference all 
the time to their rapid movement during the battle 
from one part of the line to another, as occasion 
may demand. 

He also holds a considerable part of his army “in 
reserve.” That is to say, he stations it at points a 
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little in rear of the line of battle, from which he can 
order all or any part of it to any point where 
strength may be needed. 

In a great battle, involving large bodies of troops, 
each corps or division commander must do in a 
small way what the general-in-chief does on a 
larger scale. Each has charge of the battle on a 
certain part of the line. Each must take care of 
things within his own jurisdiction, and be ready at 
# moment’s notice to respond to the demand of the 
commanding general for troops with which to help 
out elsewhere. 

These are the generalities. Let us now come to 
the battle itself. When the skirmishers of the ad- 
vancing army meet the skirmishers of the resisting 
army there is apt to be some pretty hot fighting for 
a time, and sometimes the artillery is considerably 
involved in it. But this is not the real thing; it is a 
mere preliminary to the actual battle. 

The army that is standing on the defensive holds 
its lines in position—every battery placed where it 
will do the most good, and every infantryman lying 
down and taking the utmost advantage of every 
tree, stump, log, or inequality of the ground, to 
protect himself as much as possible. 

The men on horseback are either in front with 
the skirmishers, minutely observing the strength 
and movements of the enemy, or having finished 
that work, are thrown out at the two ends of the 
lines, called “flanks,” to watch there for possible 
movements of the enemy that might be otherwise 
unobserved. They are within call of any part of the 
line where need of them may arise. 

While the skirmishers are doing their work, the 
heaviest strain of war falls on the nerves of the men 
in line of battle. 

They have nothing to do but wait. 

They wait with the certain knowledge that in a 
few minutes the advancing army will throw men 
forward, and thus convert its skirmish line into a 
line of attack; while on their own side they know 
that their skirmish line, after making all of discov- 
ery that temporary resistance can accomplish, will 
fall back, and that then the crucial conflict will 
begin. 

Then comes the uproar of battle—the dust, the 
blood, the advance, the retreat, the shock of arms, 
the murderous volleys of the infantry, the thunder 
storm of artillery; in short, the final desperate con- 
flict of determined men for the mastery, all of them 
directed by cool-headed commanders, sitting on 
their horses at points of vantage for observation, 
and directing a reinforcement here, a withdrawal of 
men there, the hurrying of artillery to one point, an 
onset of cavalry at another, and at a critical mo- 
ment an up-and-at-them charge with the bayonets. 

Wherever there is advantage on either side the 
general commanding that side throws troops for- 
ward in as heavy masses as possible to make the 
most of it. If one line or the other be broken, 
every conceivable -effort is made to convert the 
breach into victory. And if victory comes the 
cavalry thunder forward in pursuit and in an en- 
deavor to convert the enemy’s defeat into rout. 
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The Amphibious Boat ............0000+ U. W. Smith....cccccsccceee The Strand 

This might be called the crocodile of boats, for 
she seems as much at home on land as in water. 
She comes up out of the water, crosses a narrow 
strip of land on a little railway, and descends into 
the water again with utmost grace of motion. Dur- 
ing her short career of three summers she has safely 
carried over forty thousand people, most of whom 
have been intensely attracted by the novelty of the 
thing. For the Swan is, I believe, the only boat of 
her kind in the world. 

To see her, you must go to Denmark. A half- 

hour by rail northward from Copenhagen will bring 
you to a little village named Lyngby, which lies on 
the edge of one of three beautiful lakes. These are 
greatly beloved by the Copenhagenites, who use 
them for recreation, as the English use the Thames. 
The likeness is even more evident after you have 
boarded one of the little steam launches which ply 
from Lyngby to Frederiksdal across Lake Lyngby, 
for this launch, sometimes with two or three 
crowded and stocky barges in tow, soon enters a 
pretty little creek, which winds and twists like the 
upper reaches of the Thames. The trip to Freder- 
iksdal takes about half an hour, and costs half a 
“kroner’—slightly more than sixpence. 
’ The boat, then, is 46 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam, and draws 3 feet to 34 feet of water, accord- 
ing to the load. Seventy passengers can be com- 
fortably carried, and, at a pinch, she will take 
eighty-four. With a full load she weighs 15 tons, 
and when empty 114 tons. Parallel with the pro- 
peller shaft is another shaft, one end of which runs 
to within ten feet of the bow, and these two shafts 
are connected with each other by chain gearing, 
like the two wheels of a bicycle. The end of the 
second shaft is connected near the bow by bevel 
gears, to a little shaft at right angels, and on this 
shaft are keyed the two little wheels which carry 
the boat across the rails. Another pair of wheels is 
to be found at a like distance from the stern, but 
these are not driven. These are used to keep the 
boat on the rails, and, with the help of a brake, 
from going into the water too quickly. The wheels 
are about eighteen inches in diameter, and carry 
two flanges, the bearing surface being a little wider 
than the rails upon which they run. 

So much for heavy description. It is, however, 
always necessary, although I dare say that two- 
thirds of the 40,000 people who have sailed, in the 
Swan have thought of little else except the mere 
fact that they were sailing in a boat on wheels. The 
interest of the passengers in this “mere fact” is al- 
ways shown as the Swan approaches the end of her 
trip across the Fure S6. They crowd to the bow, 
expecting every moment to see the bow rising out 
of the water, as if it were a whale that had suddenly 
decided to come to the surface. But the trick is not 
done with sky-rocket quickness; instead, the boat 
gradually nears the shore, where a little dock has 
been constructed of piles, rammed down into the 
mud. It is a V-shaped arrangement tapered down 
until it is only two inches wider than the boat at its 
widest part. That is to say, there remains but one 








inch on each side of the parallel cleats or fillets 
which run along the side of the boat. 

As the boat fits tightly, there is no chance for it 
to wobble, and passengers are much safer on it 
than they would be on a ’bus or an electric car. 
When the narrowest part of this V-shaped dock is 
reached, the Swan enters a small parallel dock of 
equal width, and moves onward slowly until the 
front wheels on the keel touch the rails, which, for 
this purpose, have been extended some distance at 
a gradient of one in thirty below the water. All 
this time, of course, the propeller has been at work 
shoving the boat onward, and it keeps throwing out 
a circular column of beautiful spray until the boat 
is completely out of water, and has begun its trip 
across the Fiskebek. To see the screw whirling 
around in the air like a Holland windmill always 
tickles the crowd on board, who, at the risk of los- 
ing their precious noses, put their heads over the 
stern of the boat to see the circus underneath. The 
rear wheels find their way naturally to the rails, and 
the Swan rests as steadily and prettily on the land 
as a real swan rests on water. 





Press Clippings—a Peculiar usiness.....ccccccceess New York Evening Post 

A glance at this peculiar business is interesting. 
Most of the readers are young women or girls, 
whose services have been found to be of more value 
than those of the average man. They are quicker 
in glancing over the papers and underscoring the 
subjects they are hunting for. It requires a pecul- 
iarly adaptable mind, and a retentive and active 
memory, to become an expert reader, for the work 
is difficult and is a great mental strain. Before each 
reader a bulletin is pasted, with the names of the 
people and subjects to be clipped. One reader will 
often carry several hundred to a thousand subjects 
in the mind, and then go through paper after paper 
without missing a single item that she is looking 
for. A girl who has become an expert in the work 
will read from one hundred to two hundred papers 
a day. A great deal depends upon the size of the 
papers. Sixty to one hundred of the large Sunday 
dailies of our cities would be a big day’s work; but 
the same reader may go through two hundred of 
the ordinary country papers with less mental and 
nervous strain. 

The readers do not clip; that work is left for 
others. They merely mark with a blue pencil any 
item that is to be cut out. Certain catch words are 
employed by the readers to make their work easy. 
Thus the word “trust” is kept in mind for anything 
relating to the Sugar Trust, Rubber Trust, or 
dozens of other popular subjects along this line. 
Wherever the word “trust” in capitals is printed, 
the eye halts a moment to see if there is anything 
of value in the item. 

The readers begin at the top of the first column, 
and go down it rapidly, scanning every head-line, 
and skipping mechanically all advertisements and 
irrelevant matter. So well does the mind become 
accustomed to this work that a professional reader 
will go through a paper and mark a hundred sub- 
jects while an ordinary person is looking up one 
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or two small items for his personal use. More- 
over, the readers have to be very particular not to 
overlook any item. Patrons of the bureaus are apt 
to detect any such error, and a few complaints like 
this make trouble for a reader. 

After the reading and marking, the items are 
clipped out and pasted on slips prepared for the 
work. These are then sorted and shipped off to 
the patrons. The clippings are sold in a variety of 
ways. A man who wishes to know for a short time 
all that is said about him or his works will order 
the clippings by the thousand or hundred. If he is 
a public character, who expects to be written about 
for a long time, he will order the clippings by the 
month, paying probably $5 per month, unless he 
receives a great number. The clippings are deliv- 
ered in the cities by special messenger, and outside 
orders are sent by mail or express. 

One bureau sends out about 10,000 clippings a 
day, and during a presidential campaign this num- 
ber is nearly doubled, and extra readers have to be 
employed at such times to keep abreast of the or- 
ders. It is estimated that the sixteen bureaus in 
this country send out over 10,000,000 clippings an- 
nually. They go to all parts of the country, and to 
many foreign countries, and to all classes of people, 
and as the advantages of the system are better ap- 
preciated, the numbers of patrons increase. 

Originally the founders of this business worked 
merely for musicians, artists, and literary people, 
and it was intended to provide them with all the no- 
tices of their works and performances. But the 
possibilities of the business were gradually unfolded 
to the pioneers, and there has been a steady devel- 
‘opment of it in every direction. Everything is in- 
dexed nowadays, and newspapers, business con- 
cerns, libraries, and various other private and pub- 
lic institutions collect all the information possible 
on their particular interests, and file it away for 
future reference. But the chief information of the 
day is scattered broadcast in thousands of daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, and it can be 
collected only at great expense of time and labor or 
through one of the clipping bureaus. 





Oddities About Lightning............ Rene Bache.......0+ Boston Transcript 

Out of every three persons struck by lightning 
two survive and recover. The amount of electricity 
in a thunderbolt is not very great, the experts say; 
but the voltage is extremely high, and that is what 
does the damage. It is rather remarkable that so 
little should be known as to the nature of a fluid 
which is in such common and everyday use. Now- 
adays it would be almost as easy to get along with- 
out water as without electricity, yet the fluid is 
still called the “mysterious,” inasmuch as its char- 
acter and properties are to a great extent unknown. 
The latest and best accepted theory on the subject 
is that, like light, it is a form of motion. 

But what puzzles the experts most is to discover 
the nature of the balls of electricity which are con- 
stantly cutting up strange capers. One cannot 
point to such a thing and say, “Oh, don’t you know 
that is only a form of motion.” Sometimes these 
lightning balls enter dwellings and explode. Great 
numbers of them were seen playing about in Louis- 
ville during the tornado of a few days ago, and now 
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and then they would burst with deafening reports. 
Fireballs of this description, though not properly 
so termed, have been produced recently by artifice 


-in Germany, by charging masses of vapor with elec- 


tricity. Soon after the famous experiments of 
Franklin with a kite, investigators in various parts 
of the world imitated his performance. One of 
these was Professor Richman, a well-known scien- 
tist of St. Petersburg. He succeeded in drawing 
the lightning into his laboratory, but the result was 
unfortunate, inasmuch as a fiery ball as big as a 
man’s fist suddenly appeared in the room, leaped 
from the insulated conductor to his head, and 
killed him. The occurrence was described by an 
assistant, who stated that the ball was blue. Now, 
the Weather Bureau would give a large reward to 
anybody who could tell what was the nature of that 
biue ball. Phenomena of this kind are by no means 
a rarity; electric balls are frequently seen. Ap- 
parently they represent a very highly condensed 
form of electricity. This is sufficiently shown by 
the violence with which they explode. But what 
causes the condensation? Of what sort of consis- 
tency are they? And why do they burst? It is 
easy enough to say that electricity is a form of mo- 
tion, but in this form it seems to have actual sub- 
stance. Suppose that one could imprison such a 
ball; what would happen then, or what might be 
done with it? 

The Weather Bureau has to deal with many 
problems which are exceedingly puzzling. Re- 
specting many matters the experts are almost en- 
tirely ignorant—for example, as to the conditions 
of the upper atmosphere. It is proposed to learn 
something on this latter subject by hoisting kites 
with self-recording instruments attached to them 
from hundreds of places simultaneously in various 
parts of the country. Electricity is one of the most 
important problems of meteorology, and a knowl- 
edge of its influence upon atmospheric conditions 
would be a valuable aid. 

In recent years there has arisen a serious doubt 
as to the value of lightning-rods, and many people 
nowadays do not have them put on their houses be- 
cause of this dubitation. This distrust has arisen 
probably from the fact that buildings provided with 
lightning-rods have on many occasions been de- 
stroyed. It is a fact that any number of lightning- 
rods will not necessarily protect a building. After 
all, the lightning-rod is only a conductor, and is 
able to carry only a certain amount of the electric 
fluid. If an avalanche of electricity comes it may 
overflow like a torrent that overflows the banks of 
the channel designed for it, and the result is dis- 
aster. Nevertheless, the Weather Bureau declares 
that lightning-rods may be relied upon to protect 
buildings from all ordinary chances of electrical 
attack. 

One of the best evidences of the value of light- 
ning-rods up to date has been afforded by the 
Washington Monument. It is capped*by a small 
four-sided pyramid of aluminum, which metal, so 
cheap to-day, was very costly at the time of the 
building of the greatest obelisk that the world has 
ever known. This aluminum tip is connected with 
the ground by four copper rods, which go down 
deep into the earth. On April 5, 1885, five im- 











mense bolts of electricity were seen to flash between 
the monument and a thundercloud overhanging, in 
the course of twenty minutes. In other words, the 
monument was struck fiercely five times, but it suf- 
fered no damage whatever. On June 15 of the same 
year a more tremendous assault was made upon the 
monument from the heavens, and the result was a 
fracture of one of the topmost stones. The crack 
still remains to show what nature can do in the way 
of an electrical shock, but the slightness of the 
damage is evidence of man’s power to protect him- 
self from such attacks. The obelisk is ideally lo- 
cated for attracting electrical assaults from the 
skies, and yet, while many times hit, it has suffered 
only once, and that time to a trifling extent. 

In old times vessels used often to be struck by 
lightning, and the loss by that cause was very great. 
From 1790 to 1840 no fewer than 280 ships of the 
3ritish navy were struck, 100 men being killed and 
250 injured. Nowadays warships, as well as big 
merchant vessels, have lightning rods running 
down their masts and into the sea, so that the elec- 
tricity is carried off. In these days nobody hears 
of the destruction of a vessel by lightning. 
Churches, if they continue to be built as now, will 
always be favorite targets for lightning. They are 
the buildings most commonly struck. In Roman 
Catholic countries the introduction of lightning- 
rods was bitterly opposed ; they were called “heretic 
rods” ; yet they defend most churches now. 





Raphd Telagragg....cccesscceseee R. B, GGOR i ccccveveccessess Contributed 

During the period of hostilities between the 
United States and Spain the press associations of 
this country handled a vast amount of news matter, 
and every effort was put forth to get the dispatches 
into the hands of the editors of the daily papers as 
quickly as possible. To do this it was necessary 
that the telegraph operators in the employ of the 
press associations should make good use of the 
time-saving devices and methods that have been 
evolved within the past few years, and it may be of 
interest to those unfamiliar with the working of 
the telegraph to note a few of the results of inven- 
tive genius applied to it. 

When Professor Morse put the telegraph in 
operation the dots and dashes representing letters 
of the alphabet, were indented on paper tape at the 
receiving end of the wire, and afterward transcribed 
into writing. 

In the course of time the operators, as they lis- 
tened to the clicking of the armature which made 
the indentations on the tape (a short click made a 
dot, and a long one a dash), began to “read” the 
dots and dashes by sound, and to transcribe the 
messages in that way. This mode of “receiving” 
was at first discouraged, but when it was subse- 
quently proved to be thoroughly practicable the 
tape register gave way to a “sounder,” which 
“sounded” the dots and dashes much more dis- 
tinctly than the armature of the register. 

With the advent of the sounder the “sending” 
operators were able to send the telegraphic charac- 
ters over the wire at a more rapid pace, and the 
“receivers” on busy circuits were obliged to write 
rapidly for hours at a time. Even though each let- 
ter of a word was spelt out in telegraphic charac- 
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ters by the sending operator it was possible for an 
expert to send faster than the operator at the other 
end of the line could write with pen or pencil. 

But as the minds and energies of electricians 
were devoted to the improvement of the mechanism 
of the telegraph, so officials in the department of 
transmission were giving thought to increased 
facilities for quick service, and about ten years ago 
the typewriter came into general use by the opera- 
tors who handled the press report. It was then 
easy for an expert typewriter to write much faster 
than the matter could be sent, and soon after the 
introduction of the typewriter a system of abbre- 
viation in sending was put in practice. This sys- 
tem was gradually improved and added to, and 
when war was declared the press operators were 
able during the rush to maintain an average speed 
of about 1,700 words an hour, which is more than 
double the rate of speed attained in the old way. 

The dispatches are not copied in the abbreviated 
form in which they are sent, but are written out in 
full, punctuated and paragraphed by the receiving 
operator as he goes along. 

This is the way an extract from the Pickwick 
Papers would be sent over the wires of a press as- 
sociation : 

Tr is no mo d whole y, x nature wears a m beau- 
tiful apre tan d mo o Aug. Spring h many beau- 
ties, & May is a fresh & bloomg mo, bt t charms of 
ts tio y r enhanced bi their contrast w t wir season. 
Aug h no sch adg. It cms wn we rmb ntg bt clr 
skies, green fids, & sweet-smellg flowers—wn t 
recollectn o sno, & ice & bleak winds, h faded fm 
our minds as completely as ty hv disapprd g earth 
—& yet wt a pleasant ti ix! Orchards & cornfids 
ring w t hum o labor; trees bend beneath t thik 
clusters o rich fruit wh bow their branches to t 
gnd; & t corn, piled in graceful sheaves, or wavg 
in ey lite breth tt sweeps abt it, as if it wooed t 
sickle, tinges t landscape w a golden hue. A mel- 
low softness aprs to hang ov t whole earth; t inf f 
season seems to extend itslf to t vy wagon, wos slo 
motion across t wl reaped fid, is perceptible ony to 
t eye, bt strikes w no harsh sound upon t ear. 

(There is no month in the whole year, in which 
nature wears a more beautiful appearance than in 
the month of August. Spring has many beauties, 
and May is a fresh and blooming month, but the 
charms of this time of year are enhanced by their 
contrast with the winter season. August has no 
such advantage. It comes when we remember 
nothing but clear skies, green fields, and sweet- 
smelling flowers—when the recollection of snow, 
and ice, and bleak winds, has faded from our minds 
as completely as they have disappeared from the 
earth—and yet what a pleasant time it is! Orchards 
and cornfields ring with the hum of labor; trees 
bend beneath the thick clusters of rich fruit, which 
bow their branches to the ground; and the corn, 
piled in graceful sheaves, or waving in every light 
breath that sweeps about it, as if it wooed the 
sickle, tinges the landscape with a golden hue. A 
mellow softness appears to hang over the whole 
earth; the influence of the season seems to extend 
itself to the very wagon, whose slow motion across 
the well-reaped field is perceptible only to the eye, 
but strikes with no harsh sound upon the ear.) 
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The Threshing Floor............0.00+ ted, RORMOG. Lovvcvesevceeee Donchue's 


Oh, threshing floor, loved haunt of old, 
From paths pursued in vain 

Returned, I listen where the flails 
Long since beat out the grain. 


Here stood the gray-roofed barn, with doors 
Wide open, west and east; 

Here with the last high-loaded wain 
We held the autumn feast; 


And here we danced the harvest dance— 
Strong youths and maidens gay; 

The robins, guests in orchard boughs, 
Sang us their parting lay. 


When now the locusts choir was mute 
In meadows lately mown, 

And silence fallen among the boughs 
Whence every bird had flown. 


The elders, many an evening hour, 
In riddle shook the grain; 

The chaff before the west wind flew 
O’er fallows blown amain. 


The dark pine forests barred the moon, 
As o’er the hill she peeped, 

Upon whose yellow, sloping side 
Our full-eared sheaf we reaped. 


Again the crimson strews the mould, 
And purple steeps the air; 

Afar, and all ungathered, hangs 
The ripe autumnal pear; 


But never fall the beechen flails 
Upon the sheaféd corn— 

Oh, gladness of that early dream, 
Revisit fields forlorn! 


TI ccdecevssasseccies Jennings Carmichael..........sse0000+ Poems 


When the long-rolling waves are receding, 
Flowing wearily back from the shore; 
When the beautiful billows are speeding 
To the golden-hued shingles no more; 
When bright hopes die away in the sadness 
Of darkness, despairing and wide! 
In the sorrow that follows the gladness, 
I am yours at the ebb of the tide. 


When the passionate hours you remember, 
Are gone with their glamour and glow; 

When the fire has gone out, and the ember 
In ashes lies coldly below; 

When the flowers in life’s garden you tended 
So carefully, fade by your side; 

When the glory of being seems ended,— 
I am yours at the ebb of the tide! 


When you come to the close of the story, 
And put up the book with a sigh; 

When the last of the sun’s golden glory 
Is pale in the shadowing sky; 

When you care not for darkness or morning, 
But reckless whatever betide, 

All life’s morrowful promises scorning,— 

I am yours at the ebb of the tide! 








Not yours when the breakers come flowing, 
Proudly in from the purple mid-sea; 
Not yours when the noontide is glowing, 
And the world from night’s shadow is free; 
Not yours in the light and the gladness 
Of wonderment moments that glide, 
Undaunted by phantoms of sadness,— 
But yours at the ebb of the tide. 





At the ebb of the tide you will find me, 
Waiting steadfast, and faithful, and true; 
For your sorrow and need, dear, will bind me, 
As never your gladness could do! 

Then come, O Beloved! at setting 
Of sunlight, when shadows are wide; 

All the wrong and the anguish forgetting,— 
I am yours at the ebb of the tide! 


DDB icivcntendicbwcs Rrmest A. Mamta .....ccissececess Pall Mall Magazine 


There’s a sweetness in the air 
When the sun is low, 
And the sky is flushed and bare, 
And the light winds blow; 
While the shadows come and go 
As the night doth fall. 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 


There’s a lady full of grace 
Whom I loved of yore, 
And the lovelight on her face 
Shineth evermore; 
And I long as heretofore 
For the night to fall 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 


Dear love, can I forget 
Through the flying years 
Thy face amid the fret 
Of their pains and tears; 
Nay, my heart remembers yet 
When the night doth fall 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 


The Land of His Heart's Vesire.....@. 8. Evans..... Sydney (Aust.) Bulletin 


The boy went out from the ranges grim, 

And the breath of the mountain went with him. 
With a song in his heart and a smile on his face, 
And a light in his eyes for the foremost place. 
And the good green earth, and the salt sea spray, 
And the soft blue skies, they were his that day. 
And, like Eden, ringed with a golden fire— 
Afar rose the Land of His Heart’s Desire. 


The boy went down to the city’s strife, 

And his face was lost in the surge of life. 

But a Power that he did not understand . 
Had nerved his brain and his fighting hand. 

And he strove and failed, and he rose and won— 

And he failed again ere the fight was done. 

But he battled on when the days were dire 

To win to the Land of His Hzaart’s Desire. 


And there, in the heart of the stress and din, 
’Mid want and labor and wealth and sin, 
The strong man struggled with shining eyes, 
And forced a passage, and grasped the prize. 
And he cried to the Power who had lent the fire: 
“Lo! Fame is the Land of My Heart’s Desire! 
Give the cup to me with a beaded brim.” 
And the Power that he knew not gave it him. 











But the air is keen on the cliffs of Fame, 
And the shafts that fly have a deadly aim! 
With a foothold scarce, and a sleepless dread 
For the gulfs below and the heights o’erhead, 
He cried to the Power who had steeled his hand: 
“T am outcast yet from my Fairyland! 
For Fame is a land where no strength may tire, 
But Love is the Land of My Heart’s Desire!” 


Then there came to the man all his dream of Love, 
With the brow of snow and the eyes of a dove, 
With the glint of the sun on her wavy hair, 

And her soul as pure as her face was fair. 

Like a living lily to him she came, 

Till his eyes were wet and his soul was flame, 
And she called to him, with an.outstretched hand, 
And they entered into the Promised Land. 


But there came a day when he asked his soul, 

“Is this the land, and is this the goal?” 

In his heart there lay what his lips denied— 
The pang of a hunger unsatisfied. 

“For Fame,” he said, “and for Love I wrought: 
They are not the things that I should have sought. 
’Tis to boundless power that my dreams aspire— 
And Wealth is the Land of My Heart’s Desire!” 


Then the Power that he did not understand 

Gave him ships and houses and gold and land, 

And the man’s power grew with each passing year; 

But his thoughts were vexed with a sleepless fear, 

And his hair grew grey with the iron strain 

Of the dread of loss and the lust of gain, 

And he bowed his head on his hands and said: 
“All things are mine, but my heart is dead!” 


And he thought of the boy from the ranges grim 
With the heart of the mountains over him, 

With a song in his heart and a smile on his face, 
And a light in his eyes for a foremost place. 

And the good, green earth and the salt sea spray, 
And the soft blue skies that were his that day, 
When, like Eden, ringed with a golden fire, 
Afar rose the Land of His Heart’s Desire. 


Then clear on his startled ear there fell 
A voice like the sound of a silver bell— 
“To each is the work that he best can do, 


But you turned from the work when it called to you. 


And you sought instead for the vulgar praise, 

For the lips of love and for prosperous days. 

And with all that the world can give you here, 
You have lost the things that you hold most dear. 
For who hears the word that the Gods inspire— 
In his work finds the Land of His Heart’s Desire.” 


Confessio Amantis........+. Richard Le Gallienne ......... Volumes in Folio 


When do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 

In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 


Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 


About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours I follow at your sign? 


Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 

Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room, 

And eyes read not, but sitting silently 

I feel your great hearts throbbing deep inquire, 

And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 
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Se BO BE ceenssnacded Arthur Sherburne Hardy........+..+++ Scribner's 


Love me not, Dearest, for the smile, 

The tender greeting, or the wile 

By which, unconscious of its road, 

My soul seeks thine in its abode, 

Nor say, “ I love thee for thine eyes” — 

For when Death shuts them, where thy skies? 
But love me for my love, 

Then am I safe from all surprise, 
And thou above 

The loss of all that dies. 
























































Thy names are like sweet flowers that grow 
Within a garden where I go, 
Sometimes at dawn, to see each one 
Lift its head proudly i nthe sun; 
Sometimes at night, 
When only by the fragrant air 
I know them there. 
And none are grieved or think I slight 
Their worth, if closest to my breast 
This one I take which holds within its own 
Each single fragrance of the rest— 
My friend, my friend! 
And as I loved it first alone, 
So shall I love it to the end, 
For none were half so dear were it not best. 





To give is more than to receive, men say— 
But thou hast made them one! What, if, some day 
Men bade me render back the gifts I cannot pay—- 
Since all are undeserved!—should I obey? 
Lo, all these years of giving, when we try 
To own our thanks we hear the giver cry: 
“Nay, it was thou who gavest, Dear, not I!” 
If Wisdom smile, let Wisdom go! 
All things above 
This is the truest: that we know because we love, 
Not love because we know. 


CORS G siccivosessee William Hamilton Hayne,............ Harper's Bazar 
Oh, what care I for wealth or fame! 
They vanish as a dream, 
When night is drawn through gates of Dawn 
On Slumber’s ebbing stream! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I to weave my Fate 
On Life’s mysterious loom, 
Its warp and woof from peace aloof,— 
The gliter and the gloom! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I for clashing creeds, 
Or hostile schools of art, 
If I may wear through smile and tear 
The ermine of the heart! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I for houseless winds, 
With rain and darkness blent, 

If through the blight on me may light 
The shy dove of content! 

Let others sing of Death and War, 

Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 

To meet him at the door! 











THE REFORMATION OF THE TURK* 








“What do you think of the future of Turkey?” 
queried a gentleman whom I met in Alexandretta. 
“T can’t conceive of Turkey having any future un- 
less she radically changes her policy, and that right 
quickly,” was my prompt reply. 

“Is not that a hard prophecy?” he asked. “Hard, 
but true,” I answered. “You cannot put up a build- 
ing unless you have a foundation, and in Turkey 
there is no foundation.” 

This is a fair statement of the case. The only 
thing on which Turkey depends for continued ex- 
istence, so far as I can see, is the quarrelsome ten- 
dencies of the European powers. Turkey would 
be driven across the Bosphorus within twelve 
months if the powers could agree on any policy to 
pursue. As the matter stands, every foreign na- 
tion wants too greedy a share of the spoils, and the 
consequence is that not one of them gets anything. 
Turkey is simply a bone, with four big dogs and 
several little ones sitting around it. None of them 
dares to rush in and take the whole, for all the other 
dogs would combine against him. But if the time 
ever comes when the dogs shall consent to take 
each a mouthful, the bone will be quickly dis- 
posed of. 

In the meantime, there is a great deal of sense- 
less talk about reforms in Turkey, and yet every- 
body who has traveled through that country knows 
that reforms are impossible. The sultan promises 
all sorts of things in the various treaties which he 
has signed, but he never intended to keep a single 
one of his promises, and cannot be forced to do so. 
He has been willing to agree to anything and to 
everything that the powers demanded, but laughs 
in his sleeve as any other man would who was 
equally “childlike and bland.” For that matter, it 
is an almost undisputed fact that if he were to hon- 
estly carry out his treaty agreements, he would 
have the whole Mohammedan world against him, 
and would raise such a pother o’er his head that his 
very throne might be in danger. The Mohammedan 
ruler of a Mohammedan people is forced to put all 
other forms of religion on the basis of unwilling 
toleration. That must be distinctly understood, and 
any attempt to give equal liberty to all, except in 
diplomatic and honeyed phrases, which sound well 
and mean nothing, would end in his being a fugi- 
tive from the vengeance of his own subjects. 

When the sultan promised reforms he sent Cha- 
kir Pacha and a large suite through the country to 
find out what parts of the political garment needed 
to be patched. Europe congratulated herself, and 
stirred up all the orators to praise her for her won- 
derful achievement. Turkey was to be regenerated ; 
new measures were to be instituted which would 
be equivalent to a reincarnation; the Armenians 
were to be protected by the irresistible public opin- 
ion of Christian nations; and the millennium was 
to be taken by the shoulders and dragged into Asia 
Minor. But it was quickly discovered that you can 
no more easily compel Turkey to reform herself 
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than you can persuade the crooked branch of a 
live oak to straighten itself. The branch has grown 
crooked through a hundred years, and will remain 
crooked until it is cut off and sawn into straight 
timber. The conditions for reform do not exist in 
Turkey; the great body of the people not only do 
not want reform, but they hate it; and for Abdul 
Hamid to run against the fixed prejudices of an 
ignorant people would be to invite assassination. 

Chakir Pacha has been peering into odd nooks 
andcorners for a year and a half tofind a place where 
a reform can be safely deposited. He has some very 
wise men with him, men wise enough to know what 
the whole thing means, and who would tell you, if 
they dared to, that they are part and parcel of a 
great moral show which is intended to allay the sus- 
picions of Europe, and they could safely add that 
it has been remarkably successful in doing so, in 
spite of the fact that it has done nothing else. The 
purpose has been, not to organize reforms, but to 
make the world think that they are to be organized. 
There is not in all Turkey to-day a more farcical 
investigation than that of which Chakir Pacha is at 
the head. He is chiefly remarkable for his astute- 
ness in finding a way not to do the thing he was 
ostensibly set to do. 

I had not been a year and a half in my travels 
through Anatolia, but rather two short months, 
and I could only get a bird’s-eye view of the situa- 
tion, but I could mention at least a dozen reforms 
which have somehow escaped Chakir Pacha’s no- 
tice, and which ought to be attended to at once. It 
so happened that I was on the lookout for them, 
which perhaps gave me a decided advantage over 
him. 

Take a simple illustration—the matter of carry- 
ing arms. During my earliest experiences [ had a 
long talk with a Vali, a man as honest as Turkish 
official life allows any one to be. That may not be 
high praise, but it is much higher than can gen- 
erally be bestowed. He assured me that the law 
was of universal application, namely, that no one 
could carry arms unless he had a special permit in 
writing, and was vouched for by a responsible citi- 
zen. There was no discrimination whatever 
against any class. 

“And an Armenian?” I asked. 

“He is treated precisely as the Turk is,’ 
answer. 

So far as the law is concerned, the Vali stated the 
simple truth. There is no fault to be found with 
the statute. So far as the lack of discrimination is 
concerned, he was wholly wrong. I do not say that 
he told me a falsehood ; it is enough for my purpose 
to say that he did not tell me the truth. Possibly 
he may have been ignorant, for we cannot expect 
even Valis to know everything, but he impressed 
me as being a very well-informed man. 

I kept my eyes open after that, and found that 
every Turk and every Kurd I met in the streets 
had either a pistol or a long dagger, but I do not 
remember a single instance in which an Armenian 
was armed in the same way. I asked myself 
whether the Armenians were so afraid of guns that 
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they dared not use them. I suggested this to a 
black-amber worker when sitting on a bench ex- 
amining his goods. He gave me such a peculiar 
smile that I left him to think the matter over. 

Yes, the law seems to be entirely just, but the 
trouble is in its application. If a Kurd seeks a per- 
mit to carry an arsenal on his person—well, he 
doesn’t seek any such permit, he simply purchases 
a pistol and a sword,wears them openly, and neither 
the Vali nor the Zaptieh thinks of asking any ques- 
tion. The affair is taken as a matter of course, and 
ic is so much so that if you meet a thousand Kurds 
on your way not one of them will be without his 
weapon. Indeed, they take great pride in their 
swords, whether they are farmers, merchants, or 
men who live by their wits, and hold up a caravan 
when their coffers need refilling. They take it as 
«a compliment if you notice these adornments, and 
they have shown me Damascus blades that were 
worth many pounds, with a bit of the Koran en- 
graved on them, enjoining their use only in the 
cause of justice. A Kurd’s notion of justice, how- 
ever, is somewhat elastic, and his sword could tell 
of many transactions of which the Prophet would 
not approve. 

And the Armenian? you ask. That is quite an- 
other matter. The law allows him to ask for a per- 
mit, but it is extremely risky business to do so, so 
risky that no one does it. The argument runs thus: 
What can an Armenian want a gun for? He is not 
a soldier, he is not a hunter. To defend himself 
withal? Against whom, pray? Will he shoot one 
of His Majesty’s subjects? That, of course, is his 
purpose. He is a rebel by instinct and by aspira- 
tion, and if he wants weapons it must needs be for 
revolutionary purposes. With that kind of public 
opinion he had better not go to the government 
house on any such errand as seeking the means of 
everturning the established régime. The Turk and 
the Kurd are presumed by officials to be all right, 
but the Armenian is not even allowed to prove him- 
self to be so. He must needs be wrong, and the 
very nature of his circumstances puts the matter 
beyond a doubt. 

Now suppose some poor Armenian has a gun in 
his house, an old-fashioned flint-lock musket that 
is as likely to kill at the butt as at the muzzle, some- 
thing that serves no better purpose than to scare 
the wolves, what then? Why, the moment it is 
discovered the entire village is in an uproar. The 
Turkish imagination works at high pressure, and 
no matter what incredible story is told, it is widely 
believed. That man is one of a band of conspira- 
tors; the revolutionists have held secret meetings 
in his hut; and they have arranged to descend on 
the harmless Kurds and murder every one of them. 
You can’t place any limit to what the Turk will 
accept as gospel truth under such puerile circum- 
stances. He doesn’t use his reasoning powers, but 
flies off at a tangent and becomes frenzied with ex- 
citement. 

The upshot is that the Armenian is arrested, and 
as no evidence can be gathered he stays in prison 
until somebody comes to his senses and releases 
him. Perhaps you will not call this discrimination 
in favor of one class and against another class, but 
it seems to me to look very much like it. 
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Then, again, it is the lawsthat every one arrested 
for a crime shall, within a reasonable time, be made 
acquainted with the charge against him, and be 
tried at as early a date as possible. That law is a 
just one, and you will find it in the statute books of 
Turkey, but you will not find it anywhere else. It 
is something to show to strangers in order to prove 
that Turkey is not so black as her enemies paint her, 
but practically it is a dead letter. A prisoner has 
no rights whatever which the administrator of jus- 
tice, so called, is bound to consider. A quick trial, 
and I am inclined to add, an honest trial, that is, a 
trial on evidence which is not bought, is a very rare 
occurrence. If Chakir Pacha is really anxious to 
institute reforms, I can put him in the way of find- 
ing enough to occupy his thoughts for several 
years. I would like to call his attention to a politi- 
cal suspect at present in prison in Ezreroom, and 
this is January, 1898. This man is, of course, an 
Armenian. He was arrested a year and a half ago. 
He is in a cell so filthy that even a dog would 
languish and die in it. His neighbors, those who 
dare to talk on the subject, believe him to be an en- 
tirely innocent man. They declare that the charges 
were manufactured with a purpose, and that the 
authorities lack the audacity to present the evidence 
which they pretend to possess. Yes, the law is that 
a prisoner shall face the charge against him within 
a reasonable time, and a year and a half is supposed 
in Turkey to be within that limit. The consuls are 
of the opinion that nothing can be proven against 
him. One of them told me that he had used all the 
influence of his official position to get that prisoner 
into court, and now he has given the matter up in 
despair. The man has been dragged from his home, 
his business has been destroyed, and his family is 
in the utmost sorrow. But he is an Armenian and 
a suspect, and the chances are that someone has 
made up his mind that he is guilty, and he is there- 
fore denied the proper process of law. 

If you study the statutes you will not be able to 
find a single fault, but live for even two weeks in 
any of the cities of Anatolia with your eyes and 
ears open, and you will find that there is no justice 
whatever for a criminal, if he happens to be an Ar- 
ménian. Europe reads the law, and is satisfied, but 
the traveler sees its application, and is not satisfied. 

I am inclined to go still farther, and say that the 
courts are nearly all corrupt ; that even-handed jus- 
tice is a thing almost unknown in Turkey. When 
ix Constantinople I heard a story, the truth of 
which is vouched for by an authority that does not 
admit of a doubt. An old practitioner was asked 
how the courts of to-day compare with those of 
thirty years ago, and his reply was, “They are de- 
cidedly more corrupt, and they are growing more 
corrupt every day.” The statement was ques- 
tioned, when he related this incident: “Some time 
ago an Englishman failed to collect a bill due him, 
and he came to this city and sued the debtor. The 
case was put into my hands. I took all the neces- 
sary measures, and was getting on famously, when 
all at once I discovered that the two judges had 
been bribed. Of course, I had no chance to win un- 
der such circumstances, so I applied to the proper 
authorities, produced my evidence, and had the 
judges removed. I was getting on well a second 
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time when I discovered that the defendant was at 
his old tricks again, and, after a good deal of trou- 
ble, I had the second two judges removed for cause. 
The defendant came to me soon after and wanted 
to settle the matter, to which I, of course, agreed. 
Judge of my surprise, however, when he demanded 
that the settlement should be made on the basis of 
fifty per cent. of the original bill. I would not con- 
sent to this, but was curious to know his reasons 
for asking such an enormous discount. He told me 
then very frankly that it had cost him the other fifty 
per cent. to buy those four judges, and that he 
wanted to settle because he could not afford to 
continue to buy judges indefinitely.” The story 
has its humorous side, but as an illustration of the 
way in which what is called justice in Turkey is ad- 
ministered it is somewhat appalling. 

Then there is another matter of very serious im- 
portance if one wishes to get an inside view of Tur- 
key. It has nothing to do with any treaty, and we 
may not, therefore, be supposed to have any in- 
terest in it, but the condition of affairs is so peculiar 
that it is quite worth our attention. I refer to the 
payment of official salaries throughout the Empire, 
or, more strictly, to their non-payment. 

I have heard of Russian misdoings, which not 
only illustrate my point, but also show that Turkey 
has successful competitors in this direction. Here 
is one instance out of many. The governor of a 
certain province had a salary of twenty-five hundred 
rubles; not large enough to allow him many lux- 
uries. He had paid at least two years’ income in 
the purchase of his position. Even we in America 
are not entirely unacquainted with that method of 
gratifying one’s ambition, and, therefore, I am not 
to be charged with throwing stones at this Rus- 
sian governor. He was a thrifty fellow, and by dint 
of honest toil, and other means, managed to in- 
crease his revenue to about forty thousand rubles. 
That is called economy by some people, but by 
others, who are more punctilious, it is called 
roguery. He was endowed with a secretary, whose 
salary was small, but who took lessons from his 
superior and learned how to convert his annual 
revenue into a capital of one hundred thousand 
rubles, which enabled him to take his family to Italy 
every winter for their health, and for the waters 
which are said to produce wonderful cures. 

The same thing happens very frequently in Tur- 
key, and the Turk has a peculiar aptitude for mak- 
ing use of such opportunities which a kind Provi- 
‘dence places in his way. The one prominent and 
radical defect in her administration is that her of- 
ficial salaries are always in arrears. This is true of 
every part of the Empire, and there is scarcely an 
exception to the rule. If a Turk were paid promptly 
on the day his salary is due he would probably have 
an apoplectic fit. Such a thing has hardly ever 
been heard of. 

A quick observer said to me, “How can a man 
help cheating the government when it has not paid 
him a piastre in eighteen months?” To be behind- 
hand in a matter of this kind is to put a premium on 
corruption. The Vali, the Kaimakam, the Zaptieh, 
never get their money till long after it is due. It is 
all “Jawasch!” which means by and by. 

Take the case of an ordinary Zaptieh, or police- 
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man. His wages are small enough at best, but if 
they are not paid he is forced to steal or cheat in 
order to meet his bills, for he must live. If he col- 
lects taxes, he adds something to the total amount 
for his personal purposes, and the people, who 
know how things are managed, grumblingly pay it. 
He inevitably acquires the habit of theft, and once 
acquired, it is never broken. All over the East you 
hear farmers complaining that they have to support 
not only the government, but the tax-gatherer also. 
If the government paid its servants it could require 
them to be honest, and punish the dishonest, but if 
it practically cheats its servants of their salaries, 
who can blame these fellows for following the ex- 
ample and cheating others? {f a man raises two 
hundred bushels of wheat the tax-gatherer meas- 
ures it and declares that there are two hundred and 
fifty bushels. The tax on the extra fifty bushels 
goes into his own pocket, and he eases his con- 
science by saying to himself that he is collecting his 
own salary, nothing more. But it is rather hard on 
the farmer, and creates a degree of discontent, 
which may come to something some day. 

The same logic applies to officials of a higher 
grade, and if you go up step by step to the loftiest 
you will find the same conditions. It is perfectly 
fair to conclude that a country which does not pay 
its servants will not, and cannot, be well served. 
And in speaking so frankly on this subject I must 
not be regarded as a faultfinder for the sake of the 
pleasure which adverse and sharp criticism affords 
a crabbed nature. On the contrary, I desire to be 
entirely impartial, praising where praise is due, tell- 
ing the truth when I see that things have gone 
wrong. I wish to be looked upon in the same way 
in which you look upon a geologist who is ex- 
amining the rocks in an unexplored country, and 
who sa¥s that this is granite and that is sandstone, 
simply because the one is granite and the other is 
sandstone. I am not pachydermatous in my preju- 
dice against the Turk, for, in many respects, I pre- 
fer him to either a Greek or an Armenian; but of 
what use are eyes unless they see all sides of a 
question? And of what use are lips unless they tell 
with some degree of exactness, and a great degree 
of candor, what has been seen? 

When it is evident that an official is surrounded 
by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life 
—luxuries cost money in all parts of the world— 
and when I am told that a few years ago he was a 
poor man, that his present salary is inadequate to 
the requirements of his position, and that it has not 
been paid for nearly twice twelve months, it is apt 
to raise a slight suspicion in a man’s mind, espe- 
cially if he comes from New York, where a profes- 
sional politician acquires a handsome fortune in an 
incredibly short time without the visible means of 
saving a penny. Either the sultan does not know 
what is going on, or else he is powerless and winks 
at it; but that something is going on, and that the 
imperial revenue grows perceptibly smaller as it ap- 
proaches Constantinople, is as clear to be seen as 
Mt. Ararat on a bright day. A régime in which of- 
ficials fatten on the taxpayers is so rotten that noth- 
ir.g but the most radical reforms can change it, and 
since reforms are practically impossible in Turkey, 
you can predict the ultimate result as well as I. 














I have not found a man who in private conversa- 
tion did not deplore this condition of things; not a 
man who believed there was any remedy for it. It 
has been the burden of my conversation on many 
occasions, but it is a dangerous subject to handle 
except in whispers. 

Bribery and corruption have been so long the 
practice in Turkey that they have become an in- 
herited tendency—I had almost said an inherited 
passion. What everybody does, comes to be looked 
upon as the proper thing to do, and the Turks are 
so accustomed to being cheated that they would 
think the world was coming to an end if they were 
honestly dealt with. Mr. Ramsay, in his delightful 
book, Impressions of Turkey, attributes many of 
the faults of the officials to their ignorance, and 
asserts that “you will be told, as a matter worth 
note, that such and such an official can read any 
paper presented to him,” the inference being that 
most of them can neither read or write. This may 
be true of the officials in Middle and Western Ana- 
tolia for aught I know—he is not the man to make 
a statement without due authority—and it may pos- 
sibly be true of the lower grade of public servants 
everywhere, but it is not true of those whom I have 
met in the East. On the contrary, they have been 
mostly men with some education, many of them 
boasting that they are graduates of the school for 
the education of civil officers in Constantinople. 
Their susceptibility to a bribe does not originate in 
the fact that they are a poor, ignorant set of fellows 
who know no better than to pocket everything 
within reach, but in the nature of their environment 
and in the weakness of human nature. If the pres- 
ent condition of Turkey could be changed by put- 
ting men into office who could read and write, there 
would be some hope for the future; but the dif- 
ficulty is that officials have a perfect understanding 
of their duties, but do not choose to perform them. 
Even a Zaptieh knows that when he swindles the 
taxpayer he is a traitor, but he wanted his office be- 
cause it gave him an opportunity to do just that 
thing, and having secured the office shall he fail to 
profit by these opportunities? 

Neither do I believe that the root of the trouble 
is to be found in the religion of the Turk. I am not 
squeamish about the kind of religion a man pro- 
fesses, but I would like to have him live up to the 
moral duties which his religion imposes. I prefer 
my Christianity because I think it the best thing the 
world has ever seen, or ever will see, and I would 
not exchange it for any or all other systems of re- 
ligion put together. At the same time I respect a 
good Moslem. When on board the Daphne in the 
Black Sea a man with a fez on his head asked me 
to point toward the east. I took out my pocket 
compass and gave him the required information. 
There was a drizzling rain at the time, but he 
spread his little rug on the wet deck and began his 
devotions. On another occasion while we were 
straggling across country with the mud more than 
fetlock-deep, we saw another Moslem on the road- 
side so engaged in praying that he took no notice 
of us, though we presented rather an imposing 
spectacle with our eight or ten soldiers. In both 
cases I lifted my hat out of respect to men who 
were doing their duty as they understood it. 
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I heartily wish all Turkey were Christians, partly 
because I believe that Christianity would put new 
life into the people’s veins, and teach them to build 
more school-houses, and apply sanitary laws to 
their houses, and lay out railroads, and emancipate 
the women of the Empire; but since they refuse to 
be good Christians, the next best thing that I can 
ask is that they shall be good Mohammedans. Mo- 
hammedanism does not teach its officials to be cor- 
rupt, and the Koran is very explicit on the subject 
oi cheating. No devout Moslem takes a bribe; nor 
does a devout Christian. But Christians do take 
bribes in spite of the teachings of their religion, and 
so do Moslems. The reason in both cases is equally 
plain, namely, that a man’s religion does not 
amount to much as a practical force, and is only a 
profession with a deal of hypocrisy and humbug 
behind it. 

Perhaps I am very rash in making these asser- 
tions, but I remember what an old Quaker said to 
me in the days when I was young and enthusiastic: 
“George, thee must not expect to make all men 
perfect with thy preaching; if thee succeeds in mak- 
ing a few of them half decent, thee ought to be sat- 
isfied.” So I say of the Turk, that if his Moham- 
medanism will make him “half decent” I will ask 
no more—for the present. 

Down in the bottom of his heart the Turk hates 
the Armenian. He will swear to the contrary, but 
I am convinced that the statement is true neverthe- 
less. The reasons for this are abundant. The Turk 
is extremely jealous of the Armenian, jealous of his 
mental superiority, of his thrift and business enter- 
prise. He has, therefore, resorted to oppression, 
and his steady purpose has been and is now, to 
keep his victims poor. Equal opportunities for all 
are a delusion and a snare. They do not exist, and 
it is not intended that they shall exist. I know that 
such an assertion is not palatable, and will be re- 
ceived with a shrug of the shoulders by many, but 
that is my conviction, and I am forced to declare it. 
The Turk will do all he can to drive Armenians out 
cf the country. 

I do not believe that the end of the trouble has 
been reached. Sharp eyes are even now on the 
lookout for some incident which can be made the 
basis of a renewed attack, and when that incident 
occurs the horrors of the past will be repeated. 
Tranquillity reigns at present? I do not think so. 
In the Kurdish region no Armenian can travel 
without a guard. He is not allowed to protect him- 
self, which he could easily do if he were permitted 
te bear arms, and no one is interested in protecting 
him; not the law certainly, and not the courts, and 
least of all the Kurds, who look on him as their 
natural prey. When the lapse of time brings in- 
evitable forgetfulness of past horrors, when the 
powers have too much business on hand to give at- 
tention to Turkish affairs, the sword will once again 
be unsheathed. I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, but when an avalanche has started 
and is stopped half way by some obstacle, it is 
logical to declare that the avalanche will continue 
its destructive journey whenever the obstacle is re- 
moved. The desire to destroy remains in the ava- 
lanche all the time, and our only hope, therefore, 
rests on the obstacle. 




















































THE SEVEN AGES OF MODERN FURNITURE* 


By Exior GREGORY* 





The progress through life of active-minded 
Americans is apt to be a series of transformations. 
At each succeeding phase of mental development, 
an old skin drops from their growing intelligence, 
and they assimilate the ideas and tastes of their new 
condition, with a facility and completeness un- 
known to other nations. 

One series of metamorphoses particularly amus- 
ing to watch is that of an observant, receptive 
daughter of Uncle Sam who, aided and followed (at 
a distance) by an adoring husband, gradually de- 
velops her excellent brain, and rises through 
fathoms of self-culture and purblind experiment, to 
the surface of dilettantism and connoisseurship. 
One can generally detect the exact stage of evolu- 
tion such a lady has reached by the bent of her con- 
versation, the books she is reading, and, last but not 
least, by her material surroundings; no outward 
and visible signs reflecting inward and spiritual 
grace so clearly as the objects people collect around 
them for the adornment of their rooms, or the way 
it: which those rooms are decorated. 

A few years ago, when a voung man and his 
bride set up housekeeping on their own account, 
the “old people” of both families seized the oppor- 
tunity to unload on the beginners (under the pre- 
tence of helping them along) a quantity of furniture 
and belongings that had (as the shopkeepers say) 
“ceased to please” their original owners. The nar- 
row quarters of the tyros are encumbered by un- 
gainly sofas and armchairs, most probably of 
carved rosewood. “Etagéres” of the same lugu- 
brious material grace the corners of their tiny draw- 
ing-room, the bits of mirror inserted between the 
shelves distorting the image of the owners into 
headless or limbless phantoms. Half of their little 
dining-room is filled with a black-walnut sideboard, 
ingeniously contrived to take up as much space as 
possible and hold nothing, its graceless top adorned 
with a stag’s head carved in wood and imitation 
antlers. 

The novices in their innocence live contented 
amid their hideous surroundings for a year or two, 
when the wife enters her second epoch, which, for 
want of a better word, we will call the Japanese 
period. The grim furniture gradually disappears un- 
der a layer of silk and gauze draperies, the bare 
walls blossum with paper umbrellas, fans are nailed 
in groups promiscuously, wherever an empty space 
offends the eye. Bows of ribbon are attached to 
every possible protuberance of the furniture. Even 
the table service is not spared. I remember dining 
at a house in this stage of its artistic development, 
where the marrow bones that formed one course of 
the dinner appeared each with a coquettish little 
bow-knot of pink ribbon around its neck. 

Once launched on this sea of adornment the 
housewife soon loses her bearings and decorates in- 
discriminately. Her old evening dresses serve to 
drape the mantlepieces, and she passes every spare 
hour embroidering, braiding, or fringing some ma- 
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terial to adorn her rooms. At Christmas her friends 
contribute specimens of their handiwork to the col- 
lection. 

The view of other houses and other decorations 
before long introduces the worm of discontent into 
the blossom of our friend’s contentment. The fruit 
of her labors becomes tasteless on her lips. As the 
finances of the family are satisfactory, the re-ar- 
rangement of the parlor floor is (at her suggestion) 
confided to a firm of upholsterers, who make a 
clean sweep of the rosewood and the bow-knots, 
and retire, after some months of labor, leaving the 
delighted wife in possession of a suite of rooms glit- 
tering with every monstrosity that an imaginative 
tradesman, spurred on by unlimited credit, could 
devise. 

The woodwork of the doors and mantels is an 
intricate puzzle of inlaid woods, the ceilings are 
paneled and painted in complicated designs. The 
“parlor” is provided with a complete set of neat, 
old-gold satin furniture, puffed at its angles with 
peacock-colored plush. 

The monumental folding doors between the 
long, narrow rooms are draped with the same 
chaste combination of stuffs. 

The dining-room blazes with a gold and purple 
wall paper, set off by ebonized woodwork and fur- 
niture. The conscientious contractor has neglected 
no corner. Every square inch of the ceilings, walls, 
and floors has been carved, embossed, stenciled, or 
gilded into a bewildering monotony. 

The husband, whose affairs are rapidly increas- 
ing on his hands, has no time to attend to such in- 
significant details as house decoration, the wife has 
perfect confidence in the taste of the firm employed. 
So at the suggestion of the latter, and in order to 
complete the beauty of the rooms, a Bouguereau, a 
Toulmouche and a couple of Schrevers are bought, 
and a number of modern French bronzes scattered 
about on the multi-colored cabinets. Then, at last, 
the happy owners of all this splendor open their 
doors to the admiration of their friends. 

About the time the peacock plush and the gilding 
begin to show signs of wear and tear, rumors of a 
fresh fashion in decoration float across from Eng- 
land, and the new gospel of the beautiful according 
to Clarence Cook is first preached to an astonished 
nation. 

The fortune of our couple continuing to develop 
with pleasing rapidity, the building of a country 
house is next decided upon. A friend of the hus- 
band, who has recently started out as an architect, 
designs them a picturesque residence without a 
straight line on its exterior or a square room inside. 
This house is done up in strict obedience to the 
teachings of the new sect. The dining-room is 
made about as cheerful as the entrance to a family 
vault. The rest of the house bears a close resem- 
blance to an ecclesiastical junkshop. The entrance 
hall is filled with what appears to be a communion 
table in solid oak, and the massive chairs and set- 
tees of the parlor suggest the withdrawing room of 
Rowena, esthetic shades of momie-cloth drape 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MODERN FURNITURE 


deep-set windows, where anemic and disjointed fe- 
males in stained glass pluck conventional roses. 

To each of these successive transitions the hus- 
band has remained obediently and tranquilly indif- 
ferent. He has in his heart considered them all 
equally unfitting and uncomfortable, and sighed in 
regretful memory of a deep, old-fashioned arm- 
chair that sheltered his after-dinner naps in the 
early rosewood period. So far he has been as clay 
in the hands of his beloved wife, but the anzmic 
ladies and the communion table are the last drop 
that causes his cup to overflow. He revolts and 
begins to take matters into his own hands with the 
result that the household enters its fifth incarnation 
under his guidance, during which everything is 
painted white and all the wall-papers are a vivid 
scarlet. The family sit on bogus Chippendale and 
eat off blue and white china. 

With the building of their grand new house near 
the park the couple rise together into the sixth cycle 
of their development. Having traveled and studied 
the epochs by this time, they can tell a Louis XIV. 
from a Louis XV. room, and recognize that ma- 
hogany and brass sphinxes denote furniture of the 
Empire. This newly acquired knowledge is, how- 
ever, vague and hazy. They have no confidence in 
themselves, so give over the fitting of their prin- 
cipal floors to the New York branch of a great 
French house. Little is talked of now but periods, 
plans, and elevations. Under the guidance of the 


French firm they acquire at vast expense faked 
reproductions as historic furniture. 
The spacious rooms are sticky with new gilding, 


and the flowered brocades of the hangings and fur- 
niture crackle to the touch. The rooms were not 
designed by the architect to receive any special 
kind of “treatment.” Immense folding doors unite 
the salons, and windows open anywhere. The dec- 
orations of the walls have been applied like a poul- 
tice, regardless of the proportions of the rooms and 
the distribution of the spaces. 

Building and decorating are, however, the best 
of educations. The husband, freed at last from his 
business occupations, finds in this new study an in- 
terest and a charm unknown to him before. He 
and his wife are both vaguely disappointed when 
their resplendent mansion is finished, having al- 
ready outgrown it, and recognize that in spite of 
correct detail, their costly apartments no more re- 
semble the stately and simple salons seen abroad 
than the cabin of a Fall River boat resembles the 
“Galerie des Glaces” at Versailles. The humiliating 
knowledge that they are all wrong breaks upon 
them, as it is doing on hundreds of others, at the 
same time as the desire to know more and appre- 
ciate better the perfect productions of this art. 

A seventh and last step is before them, but they 
know not how to make it. A surer guide than the 
upholsterer is, they know, essential, but their library 
contains nothing to help them. Others possess the 
information they need, yet they are ignorant where 
tc turn for what they require. 

With singular appropriateness a volume treating 
of this delightful “art” has this season appeared at 
Scribner’s. “The Decoration of Homes” is the re- 
sult of a woman’s faultless taste collaborating with 
a man’s technical knowledge. Its mission is to re- 
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veal to the hundreds who have advanced just far 
enough to find that they can go no farther alone, 
truths lying concealed beneath the surface. It 
teaches that consummate taste is satisfied only with 
a perfected simplicity ; that the fagades of a house 
must be the envelope of the rooms within and 
adapted to them, as the rooms are to the habits and 
requirements of them “that dwell therein”; that 
proportion is the backbone of the decorator’s art, 
and that supreme elegance is fitness and modera- 
tion; and, above all, that an attention to architec- 
tural principles can alone lead decoration to a per- 
fect development. 


The same writer thus characterizes the American 
habit of slouching : 

If any one doubts what kind of men slouching 
youths develop into let him look when he travels 
at the dejected appearance of the farmhouses 
throughout our land. Surely our rural populations 
are not so much poorer than those of other coun- 
tries. Yet when one compares the dreary homes of 
even our well-to-farmers with the smiling, well- 
kept hamlets seen in England or on the Continent, 
such would seem to be the case. 

During a journey of over four thousand miles, 
made last spring as the guest of a gentleman who 
knows our country thoroughly, I was impressed 
most painfully with this abject air. Never in all 
those days did we see a fruit-tree trained on some 
sunny southern wall, a smiling flower-garden or 
carefully clipped hedge. My host told me that 
hardly the necessary vegetables are grown, the in- 
habitants of the West and South preferring canned 
foods. It is less trouble! 

If you wish to form an idea of the extent to 
which slouch prevails in our country, try to start 
a “village improvement society,” and experience, 
as others have done, the apathy and ill-will of the 
inhabitants when you go about among them and 
strive to summon some of their local pride to your 
aid. 

In the town near which I pass my summers, a 
large stone, fallen from a passing dray, lay for days 
in the middle of the principal street, until I paid 
some boys to remove it. No one cared, and the 
dull-eyed inhabitants would doubtless be looking 
at it still but for my impatience. 

One would imagine the villagers were all on the 
point of moving away (and they generally are, if 
they can sell their land), so little interest do they 
show in your plans. Like all people who have 
fallen into bad habits, they have grown to love their 
slatternly ways and cling to them, resenting furi- 
ously any attempt to shake them up to energy and 
reform. 

The farmer has not, however, a’ monopoly. 
Slouch seems ubiquitous. Our railway and steam- 
boat systems have tried in vain to combat it, and 
supplied their employees with a livery (I beg the 
free and independent voter’s pardon, a uniform!), 
with but little effect. The inherent tendency is too 
strong for the corporations. The conductors still 
shuffle along in their spotted garments, the cap on 
the back of the head, and their legs anywhere, 
while they chew gum in defiance of the whole 


. board of directors. 


































































SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 








The Voice of the Dove...........+++ Joaquin Miller (The Whitaker & Ray Co.) 
Come, listen O Love to the voice of the dove, 
Come, harken and hear him say 
There are many To-morrows, my Love, my Love, 
There is only one To-day. 


And all day long you can hear him say 
This day in purple is rolled, 

And the baby stars of the milky way 
They are cradled in cradles of gold. 


Now what is thy secret serene gray dove, 
Of singing so sweetly alway? 

“There are many To-morrows, my Love, my Love., 
There is only one To-day.” 


gE A aT I I ss on bkcdskcvexsneses Cosmopolitan 


Her mind’s a garden, where do grow 
Sweet thoughts like posies in a row; 


Her soul is as some lucent star, 
That shines upon us from afar; 


Her heart’s an ocean, wide and deep, 
Where swirling waves of passion sweep, 


Aye, deeper than the deepest sea, 
And wide as woman’s mystery: 


O man, the mariner, beware— 
Yet will I chance a shipwreck there. 


DOT IIB oi ccscsvesvsece REP rascsceviekssiie When Love Laughs* 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
O little Boy Blue, don’t you feel cheap— 

Behind the times, so fast asleep? 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

Not yet 1900, a new woman’s born; 

She’s doughty and dangerous, daring and deep, 
And you, little boy, are fast asleep. 


Little Boy Blue, come toot your horn, 

Of masculine attributes you'll be shorn. 

If you would any or all of them keep, 
Little Boy Blue, you must cease your sleep. 


IN ins anced nacdedeanes eedaduentnmuaiialsen suns Pall Mall Gazette 


Silken and satin and velvet floss, 

Whetting the hunger of longing eyes, 
Draperies softer than woodland moss, 

Colors as bright as the summer skies; 

These are the wares that the merchant cries, 
As music streams on languid air 

Burdened with many a maiden’s sighs 
In the golden mart of Vanity Fair. 


There is a diamond fit to emboss 
The shield of a Paris; there, too, lies 
A song whose surges of passion toss 
With such art as fops and gallants prize; 
The slave of fashion struts here and buys, 
Jostling, or hustled by men of prayer, 
With often a fool in critic’s guise 
In the golden mart of Vanity Fair. 


E. R. Herrick & Co. 


Henry T. Coates & Co. 


An outcast lone where yon roads cross, 
Ever a trade in spectacles plies 

That whoso weareth sees pomp and dross 
From the gilded stalls in vapor rise, 
Fabrics, whose hue with the iris vies, 

Change to the sables of grim despair, 
And the ruby’s flame ebbs low and dies 
In the golden mart of Vanity Fair. 


L’ENVOI. 


Prince, enough is a word to the wise 
Let others flutter in frenzy there, 
Folly may loiter, but honor flies, 
In the golden mart of Vanity Fair. 


beneed Tom Hall ,.........4+: 4+... When Love Laughs (E. R. Herric Co.) 


“Now what is life?’”’ I asked my little son. 
He laughed and answered: “Life is having fun.’ 


I asked a little maid. She understood, 
Sweet innocent, that life was “being good.” 


I asked a youth, who, biting at his glove, 
Confessed, abashed, that he thourht life was “love.” 


I asked an old man, honored, wise and brave. 
He answered: “Life is waiting for the grave.” 


Oe ee ee re Songs of Flying Horses* 


Love is a flower 

In the dim woodland hiding; 
Love is a rose 

Scenting the morning air; 
Love for an hour, 

Love for a life abiding, 

Ever it grows 

For hearts that long and dare. 


Love is a dream 

That comes by night unbidden; 
Love is a vision 

Fading with the morn; 

Love is a stream 

Beneath the rushes hidden, 
Murmuring derision, 

Laughing us to scorn. 


WOM asa cdeeasen Frank Dempster Sherman............. Kansas City Star 


Lady, at your lattice I 

Launch this lyric to the sky, 

On the fragrant tides of musk 
Dewy blooms exhale at dusk; 
Love its plot—only Love 

Left to haven it above— 

Left to guide it through the bars, 
Of the twilight to the stars; 

And these sentinels who keep 
Careful vigils o’er your sleep 
Shall to your short slumber bring 
This love lyric which I sing; 
Thus throughout the summer night 
Melody shall make delight 
Mingle with your dreams and be 
Love’s petitioners for me, 

Till the East shall hint a day, 
And the stars shall sail away, 
Making music-billows break 

On your lips and whisper: Wake! 
Till I see your curtain drawn 
And your rosy face—the dawn! 
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The Finest Cycling in the World .........ccccceecccscseces Chambers’ Journal 


The road I have in my mind is in India, and 
stretches twelve hundred miles from Lahore to Cal- 
cutta. It is the famous Grand Trunk Road. Let 
me explain its nature, though one cannot do so by 
comparison, for there is no road of five miles in 
England that is anything like it. It is level ; indeed, 
there is not above a mile the whole distance where 
even a lady need dismount to walk. The material 
with which it is made is called “kunker” ; and if you 
care to turn that word into concrete, you have an 
idea of what it is like. It is exceedingly hard, and 
as smooth as 2 prepared pavement. There is no 
dust. When I first got on this road and enjoyed 
the luxury of easy traveling I said, “This is mag- 
nificent ; but in a little time I suppose it will become 
gritty and uneven.” I went fifty miles, one hun- 
dred miles, two hundred miles, five, six, seven hun- 
dred miles, and it was always the same, with not 
even a small stone to give a jog. Nearly the whole 
of the way is lined with a double row of majestic 
trees. The concrete road runs like a long, white 
ribbon down the centre, and along each side are 
loose-soil tracks, over which the native bullock- 
carts creak a slow two miles an hour. 

With two friends I rode across India during the 
hottest time of the year, in April and May, and was 
never seriously inconvenienced by the heat; for, at 
a pace of fifteen miles an hour, one could always 
create a draught. In the winter months, from De- 
cember till March, thousands of English people go 
to India sight-seeing. They are rushed in the 
train from one city to another; they see the fine 
buildings and a few fine bazars, but they don’t see 
India as it might be seen. Therefore, I would say 
to people going to India this coming winter: Take 
your bicycles with you; and when you get to La- 
hore abandon the train and ride on your machines 
the rest of the way to Calcutta. After a short thirty- 
six miles’ run out of Lahore you reach Amritsar, 
the great Sikh city, with its marvellous Golden 
Temple and quaint, picturesque scenes; you go 
on to Umballa, and run down to historic Delhi, 
with its marble mementos of the Great Moguls; 
you reach Agra, and grow poetical under the full 
moon while sitting before the Taj Mahal, the most 
bewitching monument in the wide world; you ride 
through a country reminiscent of the mutiny to 
Cawnpore, and, if you like, take a turn off to the 
left and visit Lucknow; you speed on to Allahabad, 
and cross the holy river Ganges, and in one day, if 
you have a mind, reach Benares the sacred, the city 
of ten thousand temples. Then you drop into 
3engal, where you get runs through wild jungle 
and a land full of nodding palms and rich giant 
vegetation ; for one day you hasten through the coal 
district of North India, and then you reach the 
jungle again, where gorgeous-plumed birds whirl 
in the air, and groups of monkeys spring from 
bough to bough accompanying you. You rest a 
night in a little patch of French territory, Chander- 
nagore, in a French hotel, by the side of a lovely 
boulevard overlooking the broad waters of the 
Hooghly ; and then, after another twenty-five miles, 





you are in Calcutta, the city of palaces. And be- 
sides all these, you have been through thousands of 
villages; you have actually seen native Indian life, 
the hooded bullock-carts in which the purdah ladies 
travel, and the palanquins in which the rich rajahs 
are carried; you have seen the Hindu in his little 
wayside temple, and altogether you have got some 
idea of the physical and picturesque aspects of 
India. 





Wonders of the Taj Mahal......... R. D. Givins,....... Chicago Evening Post 


No one but a poet can do it half justice, so permit 
me to start with a quotation from Sir Edwin 
Arnold: 


Pearl—pure against the sapphire of the sky; 
Enchanted, the foot follows the fixed gaze, 

Which marks no more the garden’s wealth, the pools, 
The tall, dark sentry trees, the shining path, 

The enlaced and rustling bamboos, the plumed palms, 
With doves and sun birds in their swinging crowns, 
Only it dwells on that strange shape of grace— 
Instinct with loveliness—not masonry! 

Not architecture! as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an emperor’s love 

Wrought into living stone. 


But to come down to prosaic figures, the garden 
of the Taj is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet, the 1,000 feet fronting a street and 
running back 1,860 feet to the Jumna River. In 
the centre of the garden, extending from the great 
gate directly to the Taj, is a stream of water which 
has twenty-three fountains in its course. The beds 
of the garden are outlined by strips of marble two 
feet wide. In many cases they are in the shape of 
the masonic double triangle. The garden is filled 
with the choicest flowers, shrubs and cypress trees. 
It is now that the mausoleum presents itself in all 
its glory. It stands on a white marble platform 18 
feet high and 313 feet square. The mosque itself is 
186 feet square, with a minaret at each corner 138 
feet high. The dome is 58 feet in diameter and 80 
feet high. The interior is lighted through marble 
trellised screens from above and below. These 
screens are carved out of solid slabs of white mar- 
ble about two inches thick. 

There is not ene particle of wood or glass about 
the building, and nothing of a perishable nature. It 
stands to-day as it did the day the builders left it. 
It is unrivaled by auy building on earth. It is not 
aruin. The birds sing in the great garden as they 
did the day it was completed in 1648. Time has not 
made a crack or blemish in its stately walls. Yes, it 
stands to-day and will stand for ages as a monu- 
ment to the affection that can exist between a man 
and a woman. 

Shah Jehan, the builder of this wonderful Taj, 
was not unlike Julius Cesar in the way of building 
huge structures not only in one city but in several. 
Jehan, besides the Taj, the Pearl Mosque, the Khos 
Mahal, the Great Mosque, all in Agea, also erected 
the great palaces and forts and the Friday Mosque 
in Delhi. All his buildings are magnificent to .a 
degree beyond the architecture of the age in which 
he lived. He was proclaimed emperor in 1628 and 
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reigned thirty years. The Taj is probably the most 
superb building of all his works and has stood un- 
rivaled as a model of architecture for nearly three 
centuries. The romantic story of the courtship of 
Arzumund, the wife to whom he dedicated this mar- 
vel, I found in an old history and give it as it is 
written. Many writers lead one to believe that the 
wife descended from a line of nobility and no men- 
tion is made of her having been married previously. 
Perhaps they decided it might*mar the romance of 
the emperor’s love, but the story is no doubt true. 

It was the custom in those days for the ladies to 
hold charity bazars, and the emperor had given in- 
structions to his nobles to pay whatever price was 
asked for the wares offered. Prince Jehan attended 
the fair, pausing before the booth of Arzumund 
Banu, the daughter of the vizier, Asiph Jahn, and 
wife of Jemal Kahn. He was so struck by her 
beauty and grace that when she asked him £12,500 
(equal to $60,000, or 180,000 rupees) for a piece of 
sugar candy cut in the shape of a diamond, the in- 
fatuated young man smilingly paid the fancy price 
demanded for the bon-bons. 

He invited her to his palace, where she visited for 
three days. Her husband was a little jealous and 
sulky when she returned, and the prince ordered 
him to be killed in the elephant garden. But Jemal 
Kahn hastened to the prince and explained that he 
was not sulky, but considered himself unworthy to 
take to his bosom the being who had been honored 
by the attention of the son of the great Mogul. So 
Jemal got a royal suit of clothes and the command 
of 5,000 horse for being so accommodating, and the 
young woman was transported to the seraglio of 
the prince and became his virtuous wife. 

The Taj Mahal is said to have cost £2,000,000, 
or $10,000,000. The price of the labor to-day of 
20,000 men working seventeen years, as they did 
on this building, would make it cost an immense 
sum. Nothing of the kind probably ever will be 
attempted again. 





Retval England << cccccecsves Edward Porritt..ccccccccess New York Observer 

During harvest, English agricultural laborers are 
at work in the fields until darkness comes. The 
last load is often carried by moonlight. For both 
farmers and laborers the harvest time is a good 
time. For the laborers it means any amount of 
overtime at overtime prices; and from June to Sep- 
tember hundreds of thousands of English laborers 
nearly double their wages, and put together the 
savings which are to carry them and their families 
with comfort through the winter, when the working 
days are short and wages not as high as when farm 
labor is in great demand. 

Journeying through rural England, just when the 
crops are being carried, one cannot fail to notice 
two features about English fields that are missing 
in American fields. One of these is the extent to 
which English fields are cut up by public footpaths. 
The other is the studding of the fields which have 
been cleared of hay with stiff thorn bushes cut from 
the hedges. The footpaths date back to centuries 
when farming land was not so valuable nor so 
closely cultivated as it is to-day. Farmers do not 
like these footpaths. Nor do landlords like them, 
either. For a field with a footpath across it com- 


mands less rent than one that is completely en- 
closed. But in England once a footpath always a 
footpath. Even the railways have had to accept this 
usage, as any one can see by the frequency of foot- 
bridges across the lines in rural England. As re- 
gards the studding of newly-mown fields with stiff 
thorns, that, too, for American readers, has an ex- 
planation which is not without interest. It is done 
only in game countries; and the object of the 
thorns set up with great frequency in the fields is 
to prevent poachers from dragging them at night 
with nets. Wherever this studding of the fields 
with hawthorn stakes occurs, it is proof that game 
preserving is carried on in the neighborhood, and 
that the gamekeepers expect trouble from their in- 
veterate enemies, the poachers. 

As one nears the larger towns, especially the 
towns which are great railway centres, it is easy to 
see how fond the English town workman of the 
Midlands is of a bit of land, and how in the twilight 
of the summer evening he busies himself with his 
allotment. He is usually at work in his allotment 
by half-past six. After leaving work, he allows him- 
self about an hour to get home, take supper, and 
smoke a pipe, and then off he goes to his garden 
patch. Oftentimes his wife and children go with 
him; and there they stay, all more or less at work, 
until darkness drives them home. The work is not 
especially hard; it is done in a leisurely way, varied 
with a little gossip with the proprietors of neighbor- 
ing patches; and where a field of fifteen or twenty 
acres is divided into these garden lots, the scene 
on a summer evening is about as pleasing as any 
scene which presents itself in a journey through 
the Midlands. 

It is curious that these garden patch scenes are 
more common in the Midlands than in the north 
of England. They are seldom seen on the outskirts 
of the woolen and cotton factory towns of York- 
shire and Lancashire. They invariably occur, how- 
ever, in the neighborhood of a railway centre in the 
Midlands, where a great railway company has es- 
tablished its locomotive works, or its car factories. 
I think this is due to the fact that railway artisans 
and workmen are recruited mostly in the rural dis- 
tricts, and transplanted, as it were, to the towns, 
while the factory operatives of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire are town-bred men, with no strong attach- 
ment to the land. The English Socialists sometimes 
condemn the allotment system. They argue that 
if a man adds to his earnings by working in an al- 
lotment in his spare time, his employer will note his 
added prosperity, and soon offer him less wages. 
But whatever there may be in this Socialistic argu- 
ment, the allotment system thrives in the outskirts 
of the large towns in the Midlands, and it certainly 
adds to the picturesqueness and charm of a twilight 
journey across England. 


I onic iccecctdnsevscscescusaniatecodssind Philadeiphia Times 

The city of Ghent, in Belgium, is built on twen- 
ty-six islands. These islands are connected with 
each other by eighty bridges. The city has three 
hundred streets and thirty public squares. It is 
noted for being the birthplace of Charles V. and of 
John of Gaunt, whom Shakespeare called “time- 
honored Lancaster” ; and as the scene of the pacifi- 

















cation of Ghent, November 8, 1576, and of several 
insurrections, sieges, and executions of well-known 
personages. It is associated with American his- 
tory by the treaty made there December 24, 
1814, terminating the second war between Eng- 
land and the United States, known as the War of 
1812. 

Amsterdam, in Holland, is built on piles driven 
far below the water into the earth. The city is inter- 
sected by many canals, which are spanned by nearly 
three hundred bridges, and resembles Venice in the 
mingling of land and water, though it is consider- 
ably larger than that city. The canals divide the 
city, which is about ten miles in circumference, into 
ninety islands. 

The city of Venice is built on eighty islets, which 
are connected by nearly four hundred bridges. 
Canals serve for streets in Venice and boats, called 
gondolas, for carriages. The bridges are, as a rule, 
very steep, rising considerably in the middle, but 
have easy steps. The circumference of the city is 
about eight miles. The Venetians joined the Lom- 
bard league against the German Emperor, and, in 
1177, gained a great victory in defence of Pope Al- 
exander III., over the fleet of war vessels headed 
by Otto, son of Frederic Barbarossa. In gratitude 
for this victory the Pope gave the Doge Ziani a 
ring, and instituted the world-famous ceremony of 
“Venice Marrying the Adriatic Sea.” In this cere- 
mony the Doge, as the chief ruler of Venice, 
used to be termed, with appropriate cere- 
monies, dropped a ring into the sea every year, in 
recognition of the wealth and trade carried to 
Venice by the Adriatic. 


The Vanishing Island of Heligoland........ sccccccevcceees St. Paul's (Lond.) 

In 1890 the little island of Heligoland, at the 
mouth of the Elbe, changed hands, being made 
over to Germany in return for certain concessions 
in Africa to England. The flourish of trumpets 
which accompanied this barter is not appreciated 
by all its new owners, for they consider they have 
had by no means the best of the bargain. At all 
events, the emperor took formal possession of it, 
and has ratified his ownership by rebuilding the 
church steeple. Its roof is wooden, and painted 
bright green. 

Heligoland lies at the mouth of the Elbe, about 
five and twenty miles from the flat North German 
coast. Politically considered, even within the 
present century, Heligoland has undergone some 
sweeping changes. In 1807 England took it from 
Denmark during Napoleon’s continental system. 
Its harborage and wells were well worth the four 
batteries, the garrison, and the lighthouse the Eng- 
lish erected on it. 

Middle-aged folks in England probably hardly 
realized this little alteration in the map of “British 
possessions” as they learned it. One wonders how 
many generations of German schoolchildren, gone 
on to riper years, will have had the new name in- 
cluded in their geography lesson before the place 
itself will have disappeared altogether, for the 
political changes of Heligoland are as nothing in 
comparison with its physical vicissitudes. It is 
crumbling away into the sea that chafes and frets 
around its rocky base, effacing more rapidly than 
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any other place of the same size under scientific 
observation. 

Several great catastrophes which diminished the 
island are recorded in history. The first was in 800. 
And so lately as 1770 a channel of ten fathoms deep 
was formed, cutting the remaining portion in two. 
Since then the work of disintegration has gone on 
at such a rate that descriptions and pictures of even 
sixty years ago are quite misleading now. For in- 
stance, the “Mo6nch,” that curious upstanding 
boulder, had a companion, the “Nonne,” which has 
wasted almost beyond recognition within living 
memory. Photographs of to-day, compared with 
views taken twenty years ago, show plainly how 
quickly the work of ruin is going on. Single col- 
umns now only are to be seen where arches were, 
one side of them having been washed quite away. 
These arches and the caves to which they some- 
times lead are a picturesque element in the scenery 
of Heligoland. The face of the sea-cliffs is literally 
honeycombed with them. Heligoland, as a wise lit- 
tle island, makes the best of itself to its summer 
guests, who come here to lounge, and bathe, and 
boat. 

Heligoland is simply a slab of red marl, rising 
very abruptly about two hundred feet out of the sea. 
It consists of two very distinct parts. There is the 
Unterland, a flat stretch of strand on which is a 
cluster of houses. Boats and steamers come and 
go, and passengers are landed there. This Unter- 
land runs close up under one of the wall-like cliffs 
of the island proper, a cliff too steep for any practi- 
cable paths to be made up its face. Communcia- 
tion with the summit, or Oberland, is therefore by 
means of a staircase of one hundred and ninety-two 
steps, divided into four flights. This unique ar- 
rangement has been supplemented of late years by 
a huge lift close by. Around the point to which 
these lead on the Oberland are more houses. So 
close are they to the edge of the cliff, so huddled 
together in this one corner, that they suggest the 
fancy that dwellings once scattered over the whole 
surface of the island have been swept hither like 
dead leaves by the wind, and that some have 
dropped over to find a resting place on the Unter- 
land below. 

On the level plain of the Oberland great fields of 
potatoes are planted, to provide food for the people 
in winter. They are then cut off from the mainland 
and obliged to depend on their own resources. Of- 
ten even before the visitors have left in autumn 
there are storms that prevent the landing of pro- 
visions ; then one must live on fish. 

The thrifty islanders turn their position to good 
account, and reap a harvest from the sea. They 
send quantities of fish to Hamburg, Cuxhaven, and 
other towns, to be sold or exchanged for the turf, 
or wood, or other necessaries not native to Heligo- 
land. They are of Frisian descent—and, though 
they understand low German, they have kept their 
own old language, as well as their costume and cus- 
toms. There are now only 1,800 inhabitants, a 
startling decrease. Sixty years ago the population 
was 2,400—and at one period of the English occu- 
pation it rose to 4,000. But as the whole island 
measures less than three miles in circumference, 
one can hardly call it a scattered population. 
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Those Who Dieé..........000+. Andre Lichtenberger........+.++++ Revue Bleue 

Crouched in the brush the man lies low, a tree- 
trunk, some branches cover him. Before him is the 
silent forest filled with shadow and mystery; his 
glances pierce the invisible whence death may flash 
any moment. He is haggard, the rags of a uniform 
are scattered upon his body; in his dried, bronzed 
visage his sunken black eyes gleam strangely. He 
is hungry; the supplies distributed are spoiled; 
cakes of maize are not nourishing, and there is not 
enough of them. He is thirsty; the lukewarm 
water has dried in his gourd; long hours must pass 
before he drinks, if he is ever to drink again; his 
tongue cleaves to his palate. A hoarse groan strug- 
gles in his throat, but he sets his teeth, watches and 
is still. 

Still nothing. For relaxation he counts his car- 
tridges ; he has ten—not enough. Even powder is 
lacking ; it is so dear, and the treasury is empty. It 
is economized; it must not be squandered; he is 
rationed with powder as with bread. Ten car- 
tridges! and the camp at least an hour distant. If 
attacked, how can he defend himself? And are 
they good? So many are worthless; here are cer- 
tainly two that will not go off. A spasm seizes the 
man; can he fight without bread, without water, 
without money, without powder? 

Yes he can fight. These things are not the es- 
sential, it is the heart, and that is strong. When 
the gun will no longer go off he has a bayonet 
which his emaciated arm can still drive into a 
breast. After all, since childhood, has he not been 
always, or nearly always, hungry and thirsty? Over 
there, beyond the vast ocean, in the old city of his 
birth, it was hard to earn his bread. There is suf- 
fering everywhere. . . . Perhaps one day. .... 

The black eyes flash; the teeth grind together. 
Ah! he will regret nothing the day that he sees the 
white and red invader stricken down upon the an- 
cient soil once conquered by his ancestors. Surely 
we shall not always be beaten. Every one 
has his turn, and these handlers of dollars, these in- 
solent shopkeepers, these hog traders, these 
wretches swollen with beer and meat, can they be 
soldiers? Without their gold and their cannon, 
what would be left of them? Summoned by traitors 
they think to seize the magnificent island sleeping 
on the waters. The nervous grasp tightens anew 
upon the gun. Ah! if one would only 
come in sight! 

Besides, they are heretics, sons of the devil. In 
camp the other day the curé said so. They mock 
the Virgin and the saints; they would burn down 
the churches and build hideous gray temples to 
their god of hypocrites. What sort of god is it 
that cannot be seen? What does he do for wretched 
men? If he knew what was going on there would 
not be so much trouble everywhere. The Virgin 
and the saints work miracles, people have seen 
them, their images have been seen; but this god 
that sends catastrophes, does he even exist? 

It is a sin to blaspheme. No doubt he exists 
somewhere at too great a height above men. He is 





like the king whom the poor do not see, and who 
cannot make the world happy because it is too full 
of woe. It is not the king’s fault that we have no 
money, no bread, no good shoes. He does not 
know, otherwise he, so powerful and so rich, sitting 
on the greatest throne of the world, would punish 
the wicked and preserve the brave from suffering. 
But he does not know—and, besides, he is a child. 

They know very well that he is but a child, the 
great cotton and petroleum traders, the rich men, 
the drunkards that have come to attack him; if 
there had been a man opposed to them they would 
not have dared. Once all the kings of the earth 
trembled before our kings—now that there is but 
a child in their place, all is changed, and he has be- 
side him only a foreign mother, who does not un- 
derstand the ways of the people, and ministers who 
are traitors, or incompetent. Ah! if indeed we are 
beaten to the end, they shall pay for the shame and 
defeat of the nation! 

But we shall see later. Now we must fight— 
fight to the last drop of blood in our veins, with the 
bayonet if there is no more powder, with the knife 
when the bayonet is shivered, with fists and teeth 
when bloody knife shall slip from our hands! Ah! 
we will fight, we will fight to the end, though they 
be three times our number, they shall not have the 
island, and if they remain it shall be stretched on 
its surface. But perhaps in the end they may be 
too numerous; we may no longer be able to re- 
pulse them. We shall never see our old mother 
again—so much the worse. We must die sometime. 
But if the starry flag is to float over the island, at 
least the bowels of the soil shall remain true to 
Spain, for they will be composed of the bodies of 
her children. F 

Night falls. The gloom grows more threaten- 
ing. The light sounds of the evening are disquiet- 
ing. The birds hush and fall asleep. Danger and 
death, invisible hyprocrites, are approaching. He 
feels that they are near, that they are about to ap- 
pear. Crouching, with eye and ear attentive and 
alert, the sentinel pierces the shadow with his eager 
glance, while through his brain throng proud, 
fierce and desperate thoughts. Suddenly he starts 
and very softly levels his gun. 


In white cap, flannel clothes and heavy boots, the 
red-cheeked, blond invader advances cautiously 
like a watchful huntsman. Calmly he checks the 
beating of his heart when it chances to be too rapid. 
After all, this is only sport—a hunting party such 
as he has known in the far West, with more numer- 
ous and better armed game than the grizzlies— 
nothing more. A man need only control his nerves 
as he does always. 

Certainly this war is inconvenient. There are the 
enemy’s balls, of course, and fever besides. Nor is 
this the worst. At the end of the year the balance 
sheet will be bad; already there is serious deficit 
that may end in failure, and to fail would be awk- 
ward on the eve of Sister Jemima’s marriage, which 
might be broken off—and besides there is Chitty. 


After four years of flirtation and two of engage- 
ment, it is time to get married. . . . 

Pshaw! Chitty is a little patriot, a hero from the 
war will remain a hero for her—she will wait if need 
be. A fortune is quickly restored. Joe Barker re- 
made his and lost it again in eighteen months. 

Moreover, this is not the heart of the matter. 
Trade and money are very important, but they are 
not first with an American. Those who believe it 
are fools or liars. Rev. Dr. Hobbett says that the 
kingdom of God is a better investment than pe- 
troleum mines, and he is right. Religion com- 
mands a great nation to succor its oppressed neigh- 
bors, who wish to be free. The island, when better 
governed, will be happier; it will also yield larger 
returns to American dealers; a secondary consid- 
eration, however. Material advantages are the just 
reward that God has in store for the liberators. 

Certainly war is a barbarous and lamentable 
thing, but the prophets have declared that it is 
sometimes necessary. It is wicked and unreasonable 
that an exhausted nation should presume to rule 
over distant countries which she ruins without de- 
veloping. The time has passed when the little old 
European was the mistress of the world. She must 
now try scores with the other continent. 

Certainly war is ugly. However, it is not only an 
interesting sport, but a means to curious experi- 
ments. The old nations of Europe are wedded to 
their antiquated routine ; their newspapers affect to 
ridicule the warlike enthusiasm of America. 
America will show mankind that war, like com- 
merce and labor, should be scientific and enlight- 
ened. A new cycle is opening to humanity. Civili- 
zation deserted Athens for Rome, then for Paris; 
now her seat is Washington. America is the sturdy 
youth of the earth. She has not squandered her 
strength in vain theories and border quarrels. 
Strong and free she has grown up alone. Men 
ridicule her, jest at her simplicity. War to the 
jesters and the knaves! Europeans boast of their 
long history, of their heroes from Leonidas to Na- 
poleon. America is one hundred years old. This 
is the day for her Leonidases, to-morrow for her 
Napoleons. Europe has been, we are! 

One race extends its mighty hand over this 
globe. It alone, even in Europe, escapes decripi- 
tude, it has carried civilization over the whole earth. 
America is Anglo-Saxon, the world will be Anglo- 
Saxon. Darwin and Spencer have taught that the 
species develops through elimination of the weak; 
humanity will develop by eliminating the weaker 
races. 

Besides religion and science, energy alone is 
beautiful. America is in the hour of bloom when 
youth has need of expansion. Let her move on and 
ahead! Woe to whomsoever would check her! 
Those who must fall will fall ; one citizen is nothing 
to America where thousands are born every day. 
The death of an individual is an accident antici- 
pated by insurance companies, insignificant to the 
nation. 

Forward! We are force, science, morality! Pa- 
triotism, the glory of God, and the interests of hu- 
manity urge us on to conquer and rule. It is im- 


pious, wicked and illogical to resist us. The 
movement of natural forces cannot be hindered. We 
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are the species that must survive. Who is not for 
us is against us. We fear no one, we are ourselves. 
The hour has come when America is to export, 
besides petroleum and cotton, heroism and civili- 
zation indefinitely 


In the growing obscurity the scout sees gleaming 
before him the muzzle of a gun. The body of the 
gunner is hidden by the trunk of a tree. The 
scout knows that he is lost—but his death must be 
of use! Loudly he shouts: “The enemy! the 
enemy!” and with one adieu to Chitty he teaps 
forward. 

Two shots resound, bayonets clash, the two men 
roll bloody on the ground. They struggle for a 
few seconds—then they lie still. But the forest 
bursts into tumult. Shouts and shots multiply. The 
fierce battle rages in the gloom, and men destroy 
each other blindfolded. 

Meanwhile the diplomatists of Europe inter- 
change views, offices of state resound with sonor- 
ous phrases, official discourses exalt progress and 
peace, and staid gentlemen in broadcloth glorify 
the nineteenth century while it is passing on a 
couch of blood, by the light of battle, amid an or- 
chestra of dying groans. 

Josephine at the Tuileries..... Frederic Masson,,...Revue des Deux Mondes 

; The empress spent habitually more than 
three hours daily at her toilette. The expenses of 
her dress, including jewels and trinkets, reached 
sometimes the enormous sum of a million francs a 
a year. Her liberal allowance never sufficed to 
cover her outlay. Her debts, paid again and again 
by Napoleon, exhausted his patience and menaced 
her hold upon his affections. Josephine was one of 
those women who, albeit unintentionally and un- 
consciously, fulfill in the world a sort of mission of 
expenditure and extravagance favorable to the en- 
terprise of merchants, the triumph of fashion and 
the glorification of French taste. It is for these 
women who keep no accounts that the manufac- 
turer invents and the skilled workman executes 
their marvels. It is for them that is evolved all the 
beauty, sumptuousness and absurdity of Parisian 
handicraft, and it is a blessing that they exist to 
purchase and sometimes even to pay. Such was 
Josephine, and if, after angry expostulations, Na- 
poleon paid, it was not only out of tenderness for 
his wife, it was that he well knew how useful, profit- 
able and perhaps even necessary were such follies— 
for without women, and such women, women with 
incalculable expenses, women consequently with 
enormous debts, what would become of Paris? .. . 

Precisely at eleven o’clock the empress left her 
private apartments, wearing her hat and carrying 
a lace handkerchief in her gloved hand. She en- 
tered the yellow drawing-room, where, while Na- 
poleon was served alone in his room, she took 
breakfast—her only regular meal—in company 
with the highest ladies of her household and a few 
women of rank specially invited—never foreigners, 
however, nor the wives of ambassadors from for- 
eign courts. The table was always set for ten. Oc- 
casionally the emperor came down. If there were 
present persons displeasing to him he withdrew, ac- 
companied by the empress. If satisfied, he would 
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sit down, chat, and tease the ladies present, some- 
times to their great discomfiture. After breakfast 
Josephine retired to her drawing-room. A walk 
was impossible, unless after a long drive through 
Paris. Occasionally there was a hunting party for 
the health and pleasure of the emperor, in which his 
wife participated, but always with reluctance. 
Sometimes she had a game of billiards with some 
gentleman of the court obsequious enough to be 
easily beaten, or she played a little monotonously 
upon the harp. As a rule, it was needlework. There 
was no reading, unless a few pages of a novel read 
aloud by a lady in waiting; no music, no exercise, 
nothing but interminable conversation, and letters 
dictated by the empress. Then there were au- 
diences. Ladies of the court and of the great 
world came to pay their respects; suppliants 
thronged of every rank, including representatives 
of the old aristocracy and the distant connections 
of the empress and her first husband, all seeking of- 
fice or advancement through the influence of the 
imperial lady, whose kindness of heart seemed in- 
exhaustible. Before retiring to dress for dinner at 
eve the empress was served with tea and with little 
dainties prepared with a view to the children whom 
it was the fashion to bring, and who always re-~ 
ceived some pretty present. ‘ 

Napoleon required that in the evening Josephine 
should be dressed elaborately, and in accordance 
with his taste, he professed to understand such mat- 
ters, and severely criticised what was not of the 
latest style and most consummate elegance. Some- 
times he personally superintended the toilette of his 
wife, interfering with details, overturning caskets 
and jumbling together ornaments, harassing the 
ladies in waiting by idle yet insistent questionings 
—then retreating as brusquely as he had appeared, 
leaving the empress to complete the process he had 
interrupted. Adorned with jewels and ornaments 
Josephine made little use of the fan; that frail and 
splendid creation of artistic skill was consequently 
no longer in fashion. For the fan she substituted 
the shawl. This was little more than a scarf, light 
and fine enough to pass through a ring, the shawl 
lent itself to play even more delicate, voluptuous 
and suggestive than that of the fan; sometimes car- 
ried on the arm, sometimes thrown over the shoul- 
ders, anon slipped to the waist, the filmy, clinging, 
pliant shawl was docile as thought, and drawn close 
around the body received its every impression, ex- 
presed all its sensations and betrayed all its de- 
sires. , 

When dressed Josephine must wait until the pre- 
fect of the palace announces that dinner is served, 
and that the emperor is ready to go to the table. 
She waits an hour, sometimes three and four hours. 
It once happened that the emperor forgot that he 
had not dined, and came to the empress at eleven 
o'clock, saying brusquely: “Let us go to bed!” and 
it was necessary to remind him that he had not 
eaten. Josephine had little appetite, and was al- 
ways indifferent to delay. When Napoleon re- 
membered dinner, the meal was served—with little 
display, soup, meats, entrées, salads, all upon the 
table, the dessert the only separate course; in fif- 
teen or twenty minutes the repast was at an end. 
After dinner they returned to the drawing-room, 





where Josephine served the emperor with coffee. 
Perhaps twice a week they went to the theatre, or 
to some ball, concert or show in the palace, other- 
wise they spent a short evening in a very limited 
circle. The empress summoned officers and ladies 
oi the household. Some few great personages had 
the entrée and came to pay their court. After 
speaking a few words to one and the other, Na- 
poleon returned to his work, and while the men re- 
mained standing and the ladies sat down to loto, 
the empress took her embroidery, conversing 
slightly with some dignitary, or played a game of 
tric-trac. 

The life led by Josephine at the Tuileries when 
the emperor was present continued unchanged dur- 
ing his absence. She was surrounded by spies and 
observers, and knew that the slightest deviation 
from the programme, the least error of commission 
or omission would be minutely reported to the em- 
peror to be followed without fail by a reprimand 
from him. Therefore she did not stir without ask- 
ing.and receiving permission, and in Paris, at least, 
she lived precisely as though Napoleon might at 
any moment appear before her. She was not wrong, 
for in 1809, once only, and not through her fault, 
she was not at Fontainebleau at the precise mo- 
ment of the emperor’s arrival, and the failure served 
as a partial pretext for the definite decision in favor 
of a divorce. 


I ianiacunccwateunveseeeetesnew Annales Politiques et Litteraires 

“Vases brisés” (literally broken vases) is the 
whimsical name applied by M. Emilo Bergerat to 
those selections from the works of great authors in 
which their names become, as it were, crystallized, 
and from which “they can no more escape than 
could the genii of the Arabian Nights from his 
bottle.” 

The article is bright and witty, very severe upon 
the authologies and their work of dissection, and 
mummification ; very sympathetic with the authors 
doomed to such mutilation of their manifold talents. 
M. Bergerat recalls the sensitiveness of Gustave 
Flaubert at exclusive commendations to Madame 
Bovaey, and the impatient rejection by Balzac of the 
title, ““Author of Eugenie Graudet.”” He condoles 
with Chateaubriand, Bossuct and the many known 
chiefly to fame by arbitrary selections from their 
mighty works, and felicitates Victor Hugo as “the 
last of the giants not yet imprisoned within the nar- 
row limits of an anthology of literature.” 

This protest has had the result of suggesting to 
an inquiring and technical mind to propose a “plé- 
biscite” to determine which of the ‘“‘vases brisés”’ of 
the great writers of the century are first in popular 
esteem. The suggestion has been taken up and 
figurative urns have been opened for votes in be- 
half of the following authors: 

Poets. Prose writers. 


Lamartine. Chateaubriand. 
Victor Hugo. Mme. de Staél. 
A. de Vigny. P.. 1. Comier. 
A. de Musset. Balzac. 
Béranger. G. Sand. 

Th. de Banville. Mérimée. 


Alex. Dumas. 

G. de Maupassant. 
Alph. Daudet. 
Jules Simon. 
Jules Lemaitre. 
Pierre Loti. 


Th. Gautier. 
Leconté de Lisle. 
Paul Verlaine. 

I. M. de Keredia. 
Sulley-Bradhomme. 
Francois Coppée. 











Two writers, a poet and a prose writer, are con- 
sidered each time. The first ballot gave the popu- 
lar voice to “L’Automne,”’ By Lamartine, by a vote 
of 214 cut of 639; Chateaubriand, out of 343 votes, 
received 128 in favor of “Le Chant des Oiseaux.” 

Upon the second ballot, Victor Hugo, out of a 
vote of 747, received 246 in favor of his thrilling 
poem, “Choses vues en un Jour de Printemps”; 
Mme. de Stael, out of 507 votes, had 197 in favor 
of “L’Esprit de Conversation.” 

Both prose articles are here reproduced. 

LE CHANT DES OISEAUX—CHATEAUBRIAND. 

When the first stillness of night, and the last 
murmurs of day contend on the hills, on the river 
banks, in the woods and the valleys; when the for- 
ests grow gradually silent until not a leaf, not a 
moss breathes a sigh; when the moon is in the 
heavens, and the ear of man is attuned, the first 
singer of creation begins his hymn to the eternal. 
At first he awakens the echoes with brilliant bursts 
of joy; there is disorder in his song, he passes from 
grave to piercing, from soft to strong; he pauses, 
he is slow, he is rapid; his heart is intoxicated with 
joy, it palpitates with the fulness of love. But sud- 
denly the voice ceases, the bird is still! He begins 
again, but how changed his accents! How tender 
the melody! Now the modulations, however va- 
ried, are languishing; now the air is monotonous 
like that of the old French romances, models of 
simplicity and sadness. The song is as often an ex- 
pression of grief as of joy; the bird that has lost its 
little ones still sings; it is the tune of happy days 
that it repeats, for it knows no other; but by a 
stroke of art the musician only changed the key, 
and the canticle of pleasure has become the lament 
of sorrow. 

Those who seek to rob man of his heritage by 
tearing from him his empire over nature, would 
like to prove that nothing was designed for us. But 
the singing of the birds is truly so attuned to our 
ear that, however persecuted those dwellers of the 
woods may be, robbed of their nests, pursued, 
wounded with firearms or snares, they may be 
made to suffer, but they cannot be constrained to 
silence. In spite of ourselves they must charm us, 
must fulfill the scheme of Providence. Enslaved 
in our houses they multiply their notes; there is 
doubtless some hidden harmony in sorrow, as the 
unfortunate are always disposed to sing. When, 
with a refinement of cruelty the bird-catchers put 
out the eyes of a nightingale, its voice becomes all 
the more harmonious. This Homer among birds 
earns its living by its singing, and composes its 
finest airs after losing its sight. ‘“Demodocus,” 
said the poet of Chio, depicting himself in the guise 
of the singer of the Pheacians, “was the favorite of 
the Muse, but she had mingled for him evil and 
good, and had made him blind in endowing him 
with the sweetness of song.” 

The bird seems the true emblem of the Christian 
here below. Like the believer, he prefers solitude 
to the world, heaven to the earth, and his voice un- 
ceasingly adores the glories of the Creator. 


L’ESPRIT DE CONVERSATION—MME. DE STAEL. 


It appears to me to be acknowledged that Paris 
is the city of the world where the spirit and love of 
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conversation are most widely diffused; and that 
what is called homesickness, that indefinable long- 
ing for one’s country, independent even of the 
friends one has left there, is particularly applicable 
to that love of conversation which the French find 
nowhere in the same degree as at home. Volney 
relates that, during the Revolution, some French 
emigrants wished to found a colony and cultivate 
some lands in America; but that, from time to time, 
they quitted their work to go, as they said, to chat 
in the city (“causer dans la ville”), and this city, 
New Orleans, was about fifteen hundred miles 
away. 

In all classes this need to converse is felt. 
Speech is not in Paris as elsewhere a mere means 
of communicating ideas, feelings and business ; it is 
an instrument on which they love to play and which 
stimulates the mind like music in some peoples and 
strong liquors in others. 

The sort of enjoyment derived from animated 
conversation does not depend precisely upon the 
subject it treats; the ideas and information that 
may be developed by it are not its principal inter- 
est; it is a certain way of acting and reacting upon 
one another giving reciprocal and rapid pleasure, 
of speaking out the thought as it forms, of taking 
pleasure in oneself, of winning applause without ef- 
fort, of manifesting every shade of wit by accent, 
gesture, look; in short, of evolving at will a sort of 
electricity sending forth sparks relieving some from 
the excess of their vivacity, and arousing others 
from distressing apathy. 

The French have had their “bon-mots” quoted 
from one end of Europe to the other. They have 
always displayed their brilliant valor, and com- 
forted their griefs in a lively and inspiring fashion 
peculiar to no other people. 

They have always needed each other as reciprocal 
auditors for mutual encouragement; they have al- 
ways excelled in the art of knowing what should 
be said and what left unsaid, when a great interest 
at stake dominates their natural vivacity ; they have 
always had the gift to live fast, to shorten long 
harangues, to make way for others eager to talk 
in their turn; above all they have always known 
how to glean from sentiment and thought just what 
is needed to animate conversation, without strain- 
ing the superficial interest ordinarily felt by one 
for another. 

The French always speak lightly of their troubles 
in the fear of boring their friends; they appreciate 
the fatigue they might cause by that which they 
would feel; they are prompt to display elegant in- 
difference to their own fortunes, in order to gain 
credit for this instead of having an example set 
them. 

The desire to appear pleasing suggests the as- 
sumption of an expression of cheerfulness what- 
ever the inner emotions of the soul; the counte- 
nance gradually influences the feelings,’and what is 
done to please others soon blunts the edge of what 
is felt. 

A clever woman has said that Paris is the city in 
this world where it is easiest to dispense with hap- 
piness. For this reason it is so well adapted to the 
poor human race. 
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When come October days, 
The gray solemnity of autumn lends 
The sadness of a tale that sadly ends; 
The dove’s call is the softer for the tone 
That hints of old regrets and hearts alone; 
The cricket’s dinning rises like the gong 
That sounds for some retreating fairy throng; 
Across the hills there hangs an azure haze, 
As some vast web in prehistoric days; 
And echo answers all sounds readily, 
As though the world, too, heaves a sob and sigh 
When come October days. 


When come October days, 
The nuts drop to the splashing pools where trout— 
Napoleons of their spheres—the minnows rout; 
The wagons to the orchards go and come, 
Where children’s voices mellow to a hum; 
The flecks of sun and shadow lie like scales 
Upon the road that crawls on through the vales; 
The leaves fall—hiding deeper from our view 
The forms and faces of the ones we knew; 
And we reflect we’re nearer to the time 
When hearts shall feel no chill as of the rime 
When come October days. 


The CET PHAR. cccedeeses Sam Walter Foss........ «++ Minneapolis Journal 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

and thereby hangs a moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next dav 

By a lone dog that passed that way, 

And then a wise bell-wether sheep 

Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 

But still they followed—uo not laugh— 
The first migration of that calf. 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 

Where many a poor horse with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one. 

And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 

The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this, 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 





The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead, 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For this such reverence is lent 

To well established precedent. 

A moral lesson this must teach 

Were I ordained and called to preach. 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 

And do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still this devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old wood gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 

And many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 


NR Games GucRham....ccccocececcese Harper's Bazar 


What a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 

Up garret! 
In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the “peppers” stiff and red, 
And, half hidden by dangling corn, 
Grandpa’s flask and powder horn! 


Such a store of treasure rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret. 
Hats and coats of pattern quaint; 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint; 
Spinning-wheels, whose gossip-whirr 
Might have startled Aaron Burr; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret. 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married, hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride. 


Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cozy home we planned 
Up garret. 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce “antique and swell;” 
Chests and dresses that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy. 
Ah! they didn’t know it then—_ 
Save the little maids and men. 


All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 
Up garret, 

In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room. 
Oh, that life in very truth 

Were but sweet, protracted youth, 
And we all might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts! 














































































Indian Summer Song.........Frank L. Stanton......... Atlanta Constitution 





A lulling song of locusts, the hum of golden bees, 

And you seem to hear the sap flow through the thrilled 
veins of the trees. 

And the hazy, mazy daisy, dreaming world around you 
seems 

Like a mystic land enchanted—like a paradise of dreams! 


Blue smoke from happy huts, 
A rain of ripened nuts, 
And far away, o’er meadows ringing, 
Sweet sound, as of a woman singing, 
“Comin’ through the rye— 
Comin’ through the rye!” 


And then the faint, uncertain, silver tenor of a bell 
That summons all the winds to prayer in many a clois- 


tered dell. 
And then a thrush’s music from groves with golden 
gleams, 
The wild note of a mockingbird, and still the dreams, the 
dreams! 


Blue smoke from happy huts, 

A rain of ripened nuts, 

And far away, o’er meadows ringing, 

Sweet sound, as of a woman singing, 
“Comin’ through the rye— 
Comin’ through the rye!” 


This Queer Old World..........+0+: BE vctencengecase Cleveland Leader 


It is queer how things go by contraries here, 
’Tis always too cold or too hot, 
And the prizes we miss, you know, always appear 
To be better than those that we’ve got; 
It is always too wet, or too dusty and dry, 
And the land is too rough or too flat, 
There’s nothing that’s perfect beneath the blue sky, 
But 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 


Some people are born but to dig in the soil, 
And sweat for the bread that they eat, 
While some never learn the hard meaning of toil, 
And live on the things that are sweet; 
A few are too rich and a lot are too poor, 
And some are too lean or too fat— 
Ah, the hardships are many that men must endure, 
But 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 


The man who must think envies them that must be 
Ever pounding and digging for men, 
And the man with the pick would be happy if he 
Might play with the brush or the pen! 
All things go by contraries here upon earth, 
Life is empty and sterile and flat; 
Man begins to complain on the day of his birth, 
But 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 












PP Enc atacs, veces Marg &. WMG 0.000 ccecseese Once Upon a Time 
How keepeth my lady the weeds from her posies, 
All in the gay summer time. 
Why is it the rose-chafer eats not her roses 
From the song of the lark till the four-o’clock closes? 






Five fierce lily tigers in spotted cuirasses 
She posteth at each of her green garden passes, 
And they frighten away the chafers and grasses, 
All in the gay summertime. 
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The Mountain Path...........++ Will T. Hale 


Along the mountain way the shadows press, 


pleneeeeneneael Knoxville Sentinel 


As blots upon an opened book of God; 


And, tinsel of the lingering summer’s dress— 
The butterflies gleam ’mongst the goldenrod. 


A near-by oak, uprooted by the storms, 


Yet leans upon an elm, and leaves and seeds; 
As some ruined life, upheld by kindly arms, 
Is spared to bloom awhile in noble deeds. 


Like lightning’s gashes, dr their clotted drip, 

Wild cucumbers gleam in the faltering light; 
Above, the brave mast of some sunken ship, 

A dead tree trunk attracts the pensive sight. 
Beyond the glimmering streamlet, gray cliffs raise 

Heads that are ancient—turban’d in their blue— 


As cities that were legends in the days 
When Nineveh and Babylon were new. 


Then comes a noise from where the dark pines spin 
Their emerald screen against the cloudless skies— 


The wind that seems an echo of the din 


Made by the wheels of passing centuries; 


And save for this the silence is severe 


As the weird realm where Death, when idle stalks, 


Till the awed spirit half expects to hear 
The step of God among celestial walks! 


Bugle Calls 






pOs0eebeeerenennnsssosneesesiocssocecesae St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


I can’t git em up! 
I can’t git °em up! 
I can’t git ’em up in the 
I can’t git ’em up! 
I can’t git ’em up! 
I can’t git ’em up at all! 


The private’s worse than the Corporal, 
The Corporal’s worse than the Sergeant, 
The Sergeant’s worse than the Lieutenant, 


morning. 


And the Captain’s the worst of all! 


* * 


Go to the stable, 


* 


All ye that are able, 


And give your horses some corn. 


For if you don’t do it, 
The Captain will know it, 


And give you the 


devil 


As sure as you’re born! 


* + 


Oh! where has that cook gone? 


Cook gone, 
Cook gone? 


* 


Where has that cook gone? 
Where the aitch is he-e-e? 


Twenty years since dinner-time, 


Dinner-time, 
Dinner-time, 


Twenty years since dinner-time, 


So it seems to me 


os + 








* 





-e-e! 








Come and git your quinine, 
Quinine, quinine, quinine, 
Come and git your quinine, 


And your pills! 


* ok 





oa 





Soupy, soupy, soup— 






Without any beans! 


An’ coffee, coffee, 


coffee— 


The meanest ever seen! 
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HOW THE SLAVES OVERPOWERED BLACK ALI* 





St. Just, a young French officer under Napoleon, falls in 
love with a Bedouin maid. In his romantic adventures in 
Africa he comes, with others, intothe hands of Black Ali, an 
Arab chief renowned for his cruelty, and becomes one of the 
rowers of a motley crew on an Arab dhow. His escape 
from slavery is told in the chapter which follows:— 

In a few days the little seaport town of Benzert 
came in sight, and, soon afterward, the Arab 
“dhow” was riding at anchor off the mole, about 
half a mile from the shore. It was the hour of 
noon, and across the water, in the still, clear air, 
could be faintly heard the hoarse shout of the 
muezzin calling the Faithful to the mid-day prayer. 
This duty performed, a boat was manned and low- 
ered, and Black Ali went ashore to arrange for the 
sale of his living cargo on the morrow. 

The captives had done their last spell at the 
sweeps, and were no longer fettered to them, but 
were chained together by the wrists in gangs of 
from two to half a dozen. They were now lying 
huddled in groups about the deck, enjoying such 
repose as their thoughts allowed them. Their seem- 
ing hopeless apathy had inspired their callous task- 
mastets with confidence in their docility and resig- 
nation to their fate; so that Black Ali’s satellites 
now paid little heed to them, and would have 
laughed to scorn the suggestion that they medi- 
tated mutiny. They believed their captives so com- 
pletely cowed by the floggings and other cruelties 
they had undergone that all their manhood had 
gone out of them. And almost it had; but, cowed 
and abject, as they were, there was still some man- 
hood left, and below the even surface of resignation 
and submission was a seething mass of rage and 
hatred which, given the opportunity, would find a 
vent. 

So far, whether from the cowardice or the hope- 
lessness of the slaves, or that a favorable oppor- 
tunity had been wanting, no attempt at a rising had 
been made. Now there seemed a chance, for the 
number of their guards had been reduced, many of 
Black Ali’s men having accompanied him ashore. 
Those who remained behind were lolling lazily 
about the deck, for the most part gazing at the 
shore. 

St. Just and Mahmoud, chained together, were 
stretched in the shadow of a boat, apparently 
asleep. Certainly the carpenter, who was repairing 
a damaged boat hard by them, thought so. Occa- 
sionally he gave a glance at them, then turned his 
back and resumed his work, unconscious that his 
tool basket lay within reach of Mahmoud’s hand. 

But St. Just’s eyes were fixed upon it covetously ; 
given time and opportunity, in it he saw the instru- 
ment of their enfranchisement. Cautiously inclin- 
ing his hands toward the apparently sleeping lad, 
he whispered in his ear, but no sound escaped his 
lips. Silently, stealthily, first looking around to see 
that he was not observed, Mahmoud advanced his 
unchained hand; gradually it neared the basket; 
over the edge and into it made its way. The next 


*From “ For Love of a Bedouin Maid” by Le Voleur. 
(Rand McNally & Co.) 


moment it was withdrawn, but it was no longer 
empty; it held a strong three-sided file. With the 
speed of lightning the lad thrust it into his waist- 
band out of sight. Then he cast his eyes round 
furtively, to see whether any one had noticed him. 
His heart was beating violently, he breathed pain- 
fully, the sweat was pouring from him, he was trem- 
bling from head to foot. His glance assured him; 
he was satisfied that no one, but St. Just, whose 
trepidation was equal to his own, had seen his act. 
A deep sigh escaped him; it marked his unspeak- 
able relief, and he breathed easily. 

Hardly had he concealed the file, when the order 
was given for the gang to move forward to receive 
their rations. St. Just and Mahmoud whispered a 
word to their neighbors, and quickly the news 
would permeate the band. 

The lynx-eyed slave driver, by way of encourag- 
ing them to speed their steps, gave each man, in 
passing, a sharp cut with the whip. But St. Just 
and Mahmoud received theirs in silence, for both 
were inwardly rejoicing, and they scarcely felt the 
pain, so buoyed up were they with the thought that, 
before another hour should have passed, the inspir- 
ing cry would have been whispered through the 
gang. 

“A file, and freedom at the hour of sunset!” 

The afternoon wore on, the captives seemingly 
even more quiet and subdued than usual. No one, 
to look at them, would have guessed the hope, the 
impatience, the thirst for blood, that were raging 
beneath their calm demeanor. But, indolent and 
listless though they seemed, one by one they were 
actively employed. The file was furtively at work. 
Surreptitiously and with infinite caution it was 
passed from hand to hand, each man filing almost, 
but not quite through the link that joined him to 
his neighbor, so that with a slight effort, it could 
be snapped asunder. This achieved, the file was 
handed on. 

It had been planned that, if the file’s work were 
done in time, the rising should take place at the 
next call for prayer, for then their custodians would 
be on their knees and, for the moment, off their 
guard. St. Just was to give the signal; he was to 
raise his hand; no sound was to be uttered. 

Meanwhile everything was going in their favor. 
The crew had given themselves up to rest, or sport, 
or dissipation, according to their respective moods. 
Some were singing boisterously, some were gam- 
ing with cards, some dicing; others were devoting 
themselves to the bottle; for though followers of 
the Prophet, these lawless preyers on humanity 
took no heed of his injunctions to abstain from al- 
cohol; and with this all were more or less inflamed. 
Some indeed were so far overcome that they were 
stretched upon the deck in drunken stupor. Most 
of them had cast aside their scimitars, which were 
lying here and there, retaining only their daggers 
on their persons. The muskets were stacked just 
below the poop deck. The laughter, the coarse 
jokes, the quarreling of the gamesters and the 
singing of the half-drunken men combined to form 





a Pandemonium that was almost deafening. But 
for this the sound of the continued rasping of the 
file could scarcely have escaped their notice. 

St. Just and his companions noted with satisfac- 
tion, and almost with a smile, the condition and 


fancied security of their oppressors; and, even 
more, the arms that lay about, and that they hoped 
would soon be in their own hands. The order had 
silently been passed along that, the moment they 
had broken their shackles, each man was to pounce 
upon a weapon, and then throw himself upon a foe. 
Should there not be arms sufficient to go round, be- 
laying pins and other articles that might serve as 
substitutes were to be seized; and the places of 
these had all been marked, that there should be no 
hunting about when the moment for attack should 
have arrived. 

It was fortunate for the conspirators that 2 por- 
tion of the crew had landed with Black Ali, for their 
work would be the easier; and St. Just trusted that 
the others would not return in time to help their 
comrades. But, even should they, the rising would 
still take place, for “death before slavery; liberty at 
any cost,” was the motto of one and all. 

Hour succeeded hour and, at last, the word was 
passed along that the file had done its work; every 
man could now free himself at will; all that was 
wanting was the auspicious moment, and for this 
only patience was required. 

As the sun sank hour by hour, bringing the Mus- 
sulman’s prayer time ever nearer, the suspense and 
mental tension of the slaves became almost insup- 
portable, and anxious eyes were turned in the di- 
rection of the shore, on the lookout for any sign of 
an approaching boat; but nothing intervened be- 
tween them and the land. There was a strained 
look on every face, for the sun was now so low that 
the crisis might arrive at any moment. It sank be- 
low the horizon, leaving only its reflected radiance 
of gold and crimson. Then faintly across the water 
—so faintly as to be almost inaudible, and but for 
the land wind it would have been wholly so—came 
the echo of the muezzin’s call. Spite of the din on 
board the vessel, some one heard it and called out, 
“The Muezzin!” 

The word acted like a spell. Drinking, dicing, 
card-playing were laid aside; the swearer checked 
his swearing, the singer ceased his song; two men 
who had quarrelled over their game, each accusing 
the other of cheating, and had drawn their daggers 
to fight it out, replaced their weapons in their waist 
cloths—they would renew the fight the moment 
they should have performed their orisons — and 
even the sleepers roused themselves. Every voice 
was hushed; then every knee was bent. 

The moment the captives had so yearned for had 
arrived. Every eye was turned upon St. Just. 

Silently he raised his hand. Instantly, like one 
man the mutineers were on their feet; there was a 
sound of jingling metal, and each man’s hands were 
free; a rush was made for the weapons, but there 
was no confusion, for each seized the arm marked 
out for him, those nearest the stern making for the 
muskets. Had they been drilled soldiers, their 


movements could not have been better executed. 
The hope of liberty had lent them discipline. 
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Then all their pent-up fury burst its bonds, and, 
with a roar more awful than that of a dozen lions 
sighting prey, their eyes glaring with revenge and 
thirst for blood, they threw themselves upon their 
captors. 

At the sound of the clanking fetters, Black Ali’s 
men had risen from their knees; at first so bewil- 
dered as to be incapable of taking in the situation. 
But, in a moment, they understood too well, and 
they rushed to seize their weapons, only to find 
they were too late. Some tried to gain the fire- 
arms, but here also they were foiled. Two or three 
had swords, but the rest had only daggers. They 
looked at one another in consternation, and their 
faces fell; they read their doom in the murderous 
looks of their assailants; but, merciless scoundrels 
though they were, courage was the one virtue they 
possessed ; and, resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could, they did not flinch from the en- 
counter. 

Then the murderous work began. The fighting 
was all hand to hand, for St. Just had given orders 
not to fire, save in the last resort, for fear of arous- 
ing those on shore; but muskets were clubbed and 
swords were flashed, and soon every member of the 
crew was hotly pressed by an opponent—some by 
more than one, for the mutineers now outnum- 
bered their late masters. Having for the most part 
only knives and daggers, there was scarce a possi- 
bility of opposing and guard, and the others gave 
them little chance of coming to close quarters, 
whirling their clubbed muskets about until they 
saw their opportunity, when @®wn with a crash 
they would come on some devéted head. And it 
was the same with those who were armed with 


.swords; such was the rapidity of their cuts and 


passes, as effectually to keep the pirates at arm’s 
length ; they seemed to move with lightning speed ; 
then, at the first opening, a dull swishing sound was 
heard, and the deadly steel was buried in a palpitat- 
ing body, and another of Black Ali’s men was sent 
to his account. Now and then, one of these, more 
agile and wary than the rest, would manage to 
evade the opposing sword or musket, and, rushing 
in, would strike his knife into his adversary. They 
fought with the hardihood and courage of despair, 
but these availed them nothing against the fury 
and ferocity of their assailants, who, goaded by the 
memory of their sufferings for the past month, now 
saw their way to be avenged on their tormentors, 
and seemed endowed with superhuman strength. 
What cared they for a few slashes from sword and 
dagger? They scarcely felt them. Among the 
whole of them there was not a trace of ruth or pity, 
no thought of quarter. They were more like rag- 
ing beasts than men. They did not even think of 
liberty; they were swayed only by the impetus to 
kill. They were irresistible. 

Some of them were on the poop shouting: “A 
moi, mes camarades, a moi!” to those of their com- 
patriots among the slaves. St. Just dashed up the 
companion leading to it. He was followed by Mah- 
moud and a Frenchman. 

A huge Arab, one of the few who were 
with swords, rushed forward, raised his swor 
aloft and, putting all his strength into the blow, 
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made a cut at St. Just’s lread, that, if it had found 
its mark, would have ended his career. But 
St. Just guarded himself and the blow fell on his 
sword. Such was its force, however, that he stag- 
gered under it, so that the Arab was the first to re- 
cover himself for another onset. He was on the 
point of delivering a second blow, when, once more 
Mahmoud saved his master’s life. With the agility 
of a cat he sprang on the fellow’s back and 
twined his arms around his throat. The next in- 
stant St. Just’s sword was through his adversary’s 
heart; it even slightly wounded Mahmoud. The 
Arab fell forward with a groan. 

Meantime others of the slaves had gained the 
poop and, with the help of those already there, they 
made short work of the remaining members of the 
crew in that part of the ship. 

Then all went down again to the deck. Here the 
fight was nearly over, for, whenever one of Black 
Ali’s men had fallen, his late adversary had gone to 
the assistance of a comrade; thus the odds against 
the ship’s defenders kept increasing. Only three 
of these last now survived; they struggled bravely, 
desperately, striving not so much to defend them- 
selves—for they knew that this was hopeless—as to 
inflict injuries on their assailants. But, faint from 
pain and loss of blood, their efforts were but feeble ; 
one by one they were struck down, until the last 
had fallen. Then a yell of frenzied triumph went 
up from the emancipated slaves. 

The ship presented a fearful sight. More than 
twenty men were strewn about the blood-stained 
deck, all showing ghastly wounds; some with their 
skulls smashed in, others with their faces so slashed 
and bruised as to be unrecognizable; some with 
their bowels protruding from their bodies, all bleed- 
ing from numerous wounds, which showed how 
desperate had been their fight for life. Their faces 
were horrible to behold. All but a very few were 
dead, for, as each had fallen, his antagonists had 
plunged their swords into him, until he had ceased 
to move; or had beaten his brains out with the butt 
ends of their muskets. But some still breathed, and 
groaned and writhed in agony. Their sufferings 
would soon be ended. The cry went up, “Stop the 
music of those howling dogs.” It was received 
with a roar of laughter and shouts of, “Yes, kill 
them, kill them every one, the man-hunting wolves 
and tigers.” 

The murderous work was quickly finished. The 
vessel ran with blood from stem to stern, and a 
loathsome smell went up, the sickening odor of the 
slaughter-house. 

Some of the mutineers had been wounded, in 
most cases only slightly, some seriously, but none 
had received fatal injuries. The opposing parties 
had been too unequally armed for that. Now that 
their enemies were disposed of, those who were un- 
injured lent their assistance to their wounded com- 
rades, and bound up their hurts. St. Just was 
among those who had escaped without a scratch. 

At last they had attained their freedom; but, 
hardly had they begun to congratulate themselves 
on their success when a new danger threatened 
them. 

“A boat! a boat!” 


The cry came from a man who was leaning over 
the bows. 

All eyes turned shorewards. A boat had just put 
off; they knew it well. Black Ali and his com- 
panions were returning. Swiftly the victors had to 
decide upon their course. Their ability to cope 
successfully with the slave dealer and his myrmi- 
dons was not in doubt; they were well-armed and 
out-numbered them in the proportion of three to 
one. Moreover, their position on the ship gave 
them an additional advantage; there would be little 
risk in the encounter ; their danger lay in their near- 
ness to the shore; the fight would be witnessed 
from the mole, and Black Ali’s friends and the au- 
thorities of the place would come to his assistance ; 
then all their late efforts would have been in vain. 
Ardently as they longed to meet their persecutor 
face to face and to mete out to him the punishment 
he had so richly earned, they were compelled re- 
luctantly to forego their vengeance. 

Their resolve was quickly taken; their only 
safety lay in flight. St. Just, by tacit consent, as- 
sumed, for the nonce, the post of leader. No sooner 
had they come to this decision, than his voice rang 
out, “Four men to the windlass and cast loose the 
anchor.” 

The minutes were too precious to be spent in 
weighing it; it would have to go, despite the risk 
they ran thereby. 

Four men instantly ran up, and the next moment 
the windlass was whirling round; soon the end of 
the chain was reached and with a rattle was cast 
overboard. 

“A sailor, a steersman,” St. Just next shouted. 

A tall Greek sprang to his feet. 

“T can steer!” he cried. 

“To the helm, then,” rejoined St. Just, “and 
stand by till the sweeps are out; then bring her 
round.” 

The order was obeyed. 

“Out with the sweeps, and row for your lives,” 
went on the captain. “Port side only, until you 
have got her head round to the sea; starboard side 
back water.” 

The men dashed to the benches and took their 
seats, no longer chained to the oars, but free men 
now. They began to pull as they had never pulled 
before; harder even than when under the slave- 
driver’s whip, since they were rowing for their 
lives; for, if attacked they would die before they 
would yield themselves again to slavery. 

Slowly and steadily the dhow swung round, until 
her bows were pointing seawards; then they set to 
with a will, pulling a long, even stroke that sent 
them rapidly through the waves. 

“Up with the sails!” was the next order. 

There was a whirring of ropes, as they traveled 
through the blocks, and up went the large triangu- 
lar sails. 

“Crowd on all you can—every rag of canvas!” 
their leader shouted. There was no danger in this, 
for the wind was light, and, fortunately, from the 
right quarter. 

Soon every sail was set, and the ship, assisted by 
the rowers’ efforts, was bowling merrily before the 
wind. So promptly had all answered to their new 
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captain’s call, that, five minutes after his first order 
had been given, the ship had been got round, with 
all sails set, and had begun to move. 

While his instructions were being carried out, 
St. Just, as well as others, was turning anxious 
glances toward the shore. Nearer and nearer came 
the approaching boat and, by the time the dhow 
was under way, it was little more than three hun- 
dred yards astern. But, before this, Black Ali had 
seen, from the activity on board, that something 
was amiss; and what that was he was not long left 
in doubt. Then his fury knew no bounds. Just 
when he had made arrangements to turn his living 
cargo into money, to see his ship and freight both 
taking flight certainly was calculated to excite his 
ire. He jumped up in the boat and cursed and 
raved and threw his arms about and shook his fist 
in menace at the retreating ship; his crew set up a 
howl of baffled rage. They were answered from 
the dhow with jeers. Then Black Ali’s men fired 
musket shots, but the bullets only made little 
splashes in the water and drew more derisive shouts 
and mocking laughter from the new masters of the 
ship. 

Black Ali saw that pursuit was useless, for the 
distance between him and the runaway dhow was 
ever growing greater. He turned his boat’s head 
toward the land and rowed for the harbor with all 
speed, his intention being to get some swift vessel 
lying there and overtake and recapture ,Jhis own. 
In this he would have no difficulty, for, by the laws 
of every country, St. Just and his companions were 


mutineers and pirates. 

The ship’s crew cheered when they saw their late 
oppressor give up the chase, but St. Just looked 
grave; he would have been better satisfied had it 
been maintained ; he guessed what Black Ali meant 
to do. 

“Don’t waste your breath in cheers, men,” he 


exclaimed. “You will need it all. Wait till we are 
clear of him. He has gone for the moment, but he 
will soon be on our track in a ship that will outsail 
us. Row your hardest; your lives and liberty are 
at stake. Our only chance is that they shall not 
sight us. In that the coming night will help. us. 
Bend your backs, strain every nerve and muscle 
until the darkness shrouds us. Meantime, those of 
us who are now resting will lighten the vessel of 
this Arab carrion, and swab the deck.” 

The rowers saw the force of what he said, and 
their efforts were redoubled. The others set to work 
on throwing the dead bodies overboard ; and, when 
the last was gone, began to wash the blood-stained 
deck; it would take many washings and scourings 
with holy-stone to obliterate the last vestiges of 
crimson. 

Meanwhile the breeze had freshened, the sails 
were stretched almost to bursting, but there was 
no listing of the ship, for the wind was dead astern; 
the masts and cordage creaked and groaned and 
whistled, and the dhow seemed to be going at rac- 
ing speed, the bows ploughing up the water in a 
deep furrow and leaving a stream of foam in the 
vessel’s wake. 

On, on, she flew, plunging into the trough of the 
great rollers, now rising over their crests, the water 
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gurgling and lapping against her stern. Gradually 
the land became more and more indistinct, until, 
finally, it faded out of sight. 

At last night fell; never surely had darkness been 
so longed for. Then the rowers’ exertions slack- 
ened, and the heavy sweeps were shipped; it was 
time, for the men were nearly spent. Soon a fresh 
gang would take their places; but, before that, a 
palaver would be held. So far, they had sighted no 
pursuers, nor, look which way they would, had they 
seen a sail of any sort; they seemed to have the 
Mediterranean to themselves. 

They had captured the ship; they had slain their 
persecutors ; they had gained their liberty ; they had 
now to consider how to avoid recapture. They 
would not be safe until they should have made 
some European port. The English had swept the 
Mediterranean of all war ships, but their own; and 
them they did not fear, for capture by them would, 
at the worst, mean only temporary restraint. On 
learning the particulars, the English authorities 
would hold them justified for all that had occurred. 
The men they feared were the slavers, privateers 
and pirates, with whom those waters swarmed. 

When a lantern had been swung at the mast- 
head and another placed within the binnacle, the 
whole crew assembled in council on the poop. St. 
Just opened the proceedings. 

“The first thing to be done,” he said, “is to ap- 
point a captain. I am wholly ignorant of nautical 
affairs, so J am out of it. Now, how many practical 
sailors are there present?” 

Half a dozen hands were raised; at the same time 
several voices called out, “Theodori!” 

This was the tall Greek at the tiller. 

“Theodori,” resumed St. Just, “you seem to be 
the only candidate,and I am ready to place myself 
under your orders till we gain the land. At the 
same time, I think it would give all greater confi- 
dence if you would state your qualifications.” 

“T have had ten years’ experience in the Mediter- 
ranean before the mast,” Theodori promptly an- 
swered. “And have served for twelve months as 
first officer in a large coasting vessel. I can navi- 
gate the ship and, if we are not captured, can take 
you safely into port.” 

There was a mixture of modesty and confidence 
in his tone and bearing that favorably impressed his 
hearers. All felt he was the right man for the post. 

“I like your answer,” said St. Just, “and for my 
part, am prepared to place implicit trust in you.” 
Then he turned to the men. “What say you, com- 
rades, shall Theodori be our captain?” 

“He shall!” they shouted with 
“Theodori! Theodori!” 

St. Just put up his hand for silence, and went on. 
“Now we must be agreed on one thing, we must 
yield our captain absolute obedience—and cheer- 
fully and willingly; there must be no questioning 
his orders. Only so can we hope to plant our feet 
on land again. So far, we have been successful ; let 
us not jeopardize our success; there is much to be 
done before our safety will be secured. Captain!” 
to Theodori, “I await your orders.” 

“T accept the post,” said the new captain, “and 
thank you all for your confidence. I hope so to 


one accord. 
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sail the vessel as to show that it is not misplaced. 
But, before I begin my duties, we must decide 
whither we are bound. What port am I to make 
for?” 

This point had not before occurred to them, and 
it gave rise to much discussion. The few French- 
men among them, captured stragglers and couriers 
from Bonaparte’s army, suggested a French port, 
Marseilles for choice; some, one of the islands in 
the Levant ; others, Sicily or Italy ; some wanted to 
go back to Egypt. St. Just was mute. His mind 
was so unsettled that he resolved to leave to chance 
his destination. After all who desired to do so had 
had their say, the Greek captain spoke: 

““What we all want,” he said, “is to get to shore 
as soon as possible. Now the southwest corner of 
Sicily is the nearest land in front of us—almost due 
north. I shall have to sail the ship by dead reck- 
oning, and from memory, for I hear there are no 
charts, chronometer or instruments for taking ob- 
servations. Therefore, the less distance we have 
to go the less liability of error in reckoning. I 
strongly advise Sicily, and the first port there we 
sight. But, if all agree upon some other quarter, 
I will do my best to take you there. What say you, 
men?” 

There was a short, murmured conversation, and 
then one man, acting as spokesman for the rest, ad- 
dressed the Greek: “We will be guided by you, 
captain. Sail the ship to Sicily, and good luck go 
with us.” 

The meeting then broke up. 

Theodori at once began to issue orders, and in a 
tone that showed that once appointed he meant to 
be obeyed. He called up the six men who were 
sailors and, after a few questions, soon learned how 
to place them. One he sent to the helm with in- 
structions to keep the ship’s head north; two others 
were made first and second officers, respectively of 
the watch; a fourth was to be boatswain. The other 
two would take their turns at the tiller. He decided 
to keep the first watch himself. 

When he had made all his arrangements he gave 
orders for the men to have their rations. Then a 
man was placed on the lookout, and all turned in 
for the rest they so well deserved and greatly 
needed. 

The night passed uneventfully, and the morning 
broke bright and clear; then earnestly was the hori- 
zon scanned by all, Theodori standing by the 
helmsman with the telescope to his eye. Presently 
he started almost imperceptibly; astern of them a 
little to their port he had discerned a small white 
speck—a sail in the far distance; the hull was not 
yet visible. Probably it was in pursuit of them, and 
Black Ali was on board. The captain cast his eyes 
up to the sails; they no longer filled out bravely, as 
en the night before, but swayed limply in and out, 
as the wind first came in little puffs, then fell away ; 
sometimes they even flapped against the masts, for 
the breeze had died away, though still dead aft of 
them; the dhow was making but little way. For 
the moment the Greek looked anxious; the vessel 
in their wake was a much larger one, with greater 
sailing power ; then his face brightened and a smile 
of triumph passed across it. What had seemed to 
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forecast their destruction might prove the saving 
of them. The pursuing vessel’s progress depended 
solely on the wind; the dhow had added propulsive 
power in the strong arms of her men. Even in a 
dead calm they could keep on their course. 

“A sail astern of us,” he said, and the cry was 
repeated by the crew. Then he called the boat- 
swain. 
“Man the sweeps,” he said, “and change the 
gang every hour. Every man must do his best, 
until that ship is out of sight.” 

The men obeyed the orders with alacrity, St. Just 
and Mahmoud being the first to seize a sweep be- 
tween them. Soon, assisted by the little wind there 
was, the ship had a fair way on her. Gradually the 
rowers’ efforts began to tell; the vessel in their 
wake grew less and less and, in two hours, not a 
trace of her could be seen. But still the men rowed 
on, a fresh set being put on each hour; they re- 
quired no urging to their work; they had too much 
at stake for that. 

They saw no more of their pursuer, if such she 
was. Occasionally they they sighted other vessels 
on both sides of them, but far away. 

A few days passed, their freedom ever nearing 
consummation, and, at last, from the lookout man 
rang out the welcome cry of “Land ahead!” 

At first there seemed only a long, low, far-off 
cloud, but to the seaman’s practiced eye it was the 
goal of all his hopes. The rowers were not now at 
work, for the wind had freshened, and a good stiff 
breeze was blowing. 

Rapidly the land grew more distinct, and pres- 
ently Theodori, who was at the bow, viewing 
through his glass the line of coast, which he knew 
well, exclaimed : 

“Sicily! Our nearest port will be Marsala; we 
will make for it.” 

In a few hours they were off the town; or, to be 
precise, two miles to the right of it, it being thought 
advisable to land where they would be little noticed. 
The sails were lowered; then the vessel was hove 
to. Next, a few men were put to the sweeps to 
steady her, there being, as it will be remembered, 
no anchor to let go. There was only one boat on 
board—for Black Ali had the other—and this was 
manned and lowered, and as many took their places 
in it as it would safely carry. “Give way men,” was 
then the order, and they pushed off, and started for 
the shore, amid the cheers of those on board. All 
felt now that their liberty was assured, and they 
were mad with joy. 

The boat had to return four times before all were 
taken off the vessel. St. Just and Mahmoud were 
among the final batch. Theodori, who had so ably 
steered them into safety, was the last to leave the 
dhow. She was abandoned for any one who chose 
to seize her. Black Ali might regain: his own 
should he come up in time. 

So far, there had been no mishap in landing. 
When the boat was run ashore for the last time, 
those assembled on the beach gave voice to a 
hearty cheer, which the others answered with a loud 
hurrah. Then, in their excitement and in all good 
temper, they began to scramble from the boat, each 
striving to be the first. 
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Superstitions of the Great.......scecceeeveeees San Francisco Evening Post 

Napoleon I. always feared December 2 as an un- 
lucky day, and it is related of him that before every 
important battle he would throw dice to ascertain 
if he were to lose or win. The “red men” whom 
he always saw going to battle with him was a delu- 
sion that caused him much suffering. 

Among crowned heads Louis XI. of France was 
one of the firmest believers in superstition. He it 
was who had an unfortunate astrologer brought be- 
fore him who told him that a beautiful woman, a 
friend of the king’s, would die, and Louis, enraged 
at the verification of the prediction, sent for the as- 
trologer, and when he was brought before him or- 
dered his courtiers to throw him out of a window 
of the palace. Before the order was obeyed he 
asked the astrologer with a sneer if he could tell him 
(the king) the hour of his own death. 

“Sire,” replied the quick-witted astrologer, bow- 
ing low, “I shall have the honor of dying just three 
days before Your Majesty.” 

Not only did the astrologer save his life then, but 
he was treated with the greatest care that his valua- 
ble life might be indefinitely prolonged. 

Like Napoleon, Abraham Lincoln always be- 
lieved he was a man of destiny. He thought he 
would rise to some lofty station in life, but that he 
would have a sudden fall. He was pleased, yet 
alarmed, at what he looked upon as a rent in the 
veil which hides the future from mortal sight, for 
the vision he saw was one of continued glory and 
of blood. 

Lincoln’s friends never willingly allowed him to 
dwell on his faith in occult influences, and not until 
the dark shadow he anticipated had fallen did they 
see a strange fatality in his recurring visions. The 
one that most impressed him happened in Spring- 
field, in 1860. He was lying on a lounge in his own 
chamber when, glancing into a mirror that hung 
near him, he saw a double image of himself re- 
flected there. At that time Lincoln was in the full 
glow of health and hope, but in the mirror the face 
showed a mortal paleness. Again and again he 
tried the experiment, and always with the same 
ghastly result. Afterward he tried it in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, but there it failed. 

He did not attach so much importance to this 
vision or illusion until 1864, on the day of his re- 
nomination at Baltimore. On that day Lincoln 
was at the War Department in telegraphic com- 
munication with General Grant, who was at Rich- 
mond. 

A telegram arrived at the White House inform- 
ing Lincoln of his renomination as President, but, 
though he went home for a hasty lunch, he did no 
stop to read the telegram. .* 

On returning to the War Department ‘imme- 
diately a dispatch was handed to him telling him of 
the nomination of Andrew Johnson for the Vice- 
Presidency. Mr. Lincoln was surprised and said: 

“T thought it was customary to nominate the 
President first.” 





On being told of the first telegram he said, 
mournfully recalling the double image in the 
mirror : 

“T’ll never live through my second term. That 
belongs to Johnson—at least the best part of it.” 
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One-eyed people find little favor in Egyptian 
proverbs. They are regarded as of bad omen, and 
no one wishes to meet them: “If thou seest a one- 
eyed person pass by turn up a stone.” The people 
of Cairo turn up a stone, or break a water-jar, be- 
hind the back of any person whom they dislike, just 
on his leaving them, hoping thereby to prevent his 
return. Yet even “The one-eyed person is a beauty 
in the country of the blind.” 

Concerning those who judge of the world merely 
by their own sensations. 

“A splinter entered the sound eye of a one-eyed 
person, I wish you good night, said he.’ He 
fancied that night had arrived. 

Among the beasts the beetle is an emblem of 
ugliness and filth. 

“Of him whose cook is a beetle, what may not 
the dishes be.” 

Yet even, “The beetle is a beauty in the eyes of 
its mother.” 

“If the moon be with thee thou needest not to 
care about the stars.” 

“If a worthless fellow be with thee, do not let 
him go or a worse will come to thee.” This is a 
favorite proverb regarding servants. 

The danger of sudden elevation is expressed in 
the saying: 

“If God proposes the destruction of the ant he 
allows wings to grow on her.” 

“If the dishes increase in number it becomes 
known that they are from the houses of neigh- 
bors ;” i. e., when a person gives too expensive an 
entertainment it is evident he has borrowed from 
others. 

“They came to shoe the horses of the Pasha, the 
beetle then stretched out its leg,” to be shod (vain 
pretensions). 

“Thou art but the washerman of the dead, yet 
thou wilt insure him Paradise” (patronage). 

“He bought him a penny’s worth of dates, and 
has now” (according to his own boastings), “his 
palm trees in the village.” 

“Work though thy gain be merely the oil (for the 
lamp) rather than sit idle at home.” 

“Gain upon dirt rather than loss upon musk.” 

“The dirt of labor rather than the saffron of in- 
dolence.” 

“Riding, though upon a beetle, rather than walk- 
ing upon carpets.” 

The wretched condition of the poor is pictured in 
the saying: 

“A miserable Bedouin found a date that had been 
thrown away. Whither shall I go, said he?” (to 
eat it in safety.) 

Yet poverty has some advantages : 
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“His gown is full of holes; he thrusts out his 
hand at whatever place he likes.” 

The paltry attempts to conceal ignorance are well 
hit off in the saying: 

“One came to count the waves of the sea; he 
erred (in the reckoning). There are at all events 
more coming than going, he said.” 

The badness of the government and the oppres- 
sion of the people find naturally many proverbs de- 
voted to them. One which has been true from the 
time of the Pharaohs down to the present, declares, 

“The riches of Egypt are for the foreigners 
therein.” 

“Prostrate thyself before the wicked monkey in 
his time of power.” 

“Of him who eats the sultan’s broth the lips will 
be scalded, should it be even at a very distant time.” 

“The oppression of Turks rather than the justice 
of Arabs.” 

“He strikes my face and yet says, why does this 
man cry?” 

When trifling presents are offered to a man who 
is known to be greedy it is said: 

“A well is not to be filled with dew.” 

Here is a judicial maxim which is known to have 
been avowedly acted on: 

“Strike the innocent, that the guilty may con- 
fess ;” i. e., out of compassion. 

“What does heaven care for the cries of the 
dogs.” 

“If thou seest a wall inclining run from under 
it.” 

“Tf an onion causes his loud rejoicings, what then 
shall we say to sugar.” 

“If they call thee reaper, whet thy scythe.” 

‘Whatever the half-blind wife cooks for her hus- 
band, he sups on it.” 

“From the afternoon it appears whether the night 
will be clear.” 

“The hasty and tardy meet at the ferry.” 

“Follow the owl, she will lead thee to a ruined 
place” (of bad company). 

“The devil knows his lord, but still practices 
evil.” 

“The little bird picks its breast while the sports- 
man sets his net” (false security). 

“Follow the liar to the gate of his house.” 

“The mother of the coward does not grieve for 
him.” 

“God grant us not any neighbor with two eyes.” 

“The corn passes from hand to hand, but comes 
at last to the mill.” 





Witchcraft in Zululand......+.... Allen Sangree.......+.++ Pittsburg Leader 

In spite of the influence of missionaries, English 
colonists and soldiers, the nations of South Africa 
retain their firm belief in witchcraft. The Zulus are 
probably the most intelligent race of blacks to be 
found to-day on the globe. Five hundred thou- 
sand of them dwell just north of the colony of 
Natal, which the English and, of late years, the 
Americans have developed, until it is known as the 
garden spot of Africa. 

We were tramping in the southeastern part of 
Zululand some months ago and put up one night 
at the house of the only white man in the country 
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We learned that there was to be a “smelling out” 
next day to discover who was responsible for the 
cattle dying at a village about five miles to the 
north, and made an agreement with a young chief 
to guide us there. A sergeant of the mounted 
police ‘advised us to be cautious and leave the place 
before the end of the ceremonies, since on several 
occasions the witch doctor had pointed out white 
persons who were looking on and one man had 
nearly lost his life. 

We reached the village about three o’clock in the 
afternoon and found the performance already in 
progress. Three hundred Zulus were formed in a 
great circle, one-half of which was made up of those 
who had lost cattle. The others had an interest in 
learning who was responsible for the sorcery, no 
one knowing who might be picked out. 

In the middle of the circle were a dozen men, 
togged out with the leaves of palm trees and the 
foliage of a cereal called mealies, like our corn. 

Six of them had buffalo hide drums suspended 
from the shoulder; the others carried bundles of 
assegai. At a signal from one there was a simul- 
taneous “bang” and clatter of the javelins, where- 
upon the circle began to move around slowly, the 
women crooning a weird dirge and clapping their 
hands the while. This is called “Ukwombela,” or 
getting the first line on the witch. 

Suddenly there was a movement in one part of 
the circle, and through the line sprang the priest, 
his face streaked with white paint and wearing a 
pair of horns. 

He began to go through the most extraordinary 
contortions, striking himself with a knobkerry, and 
spinning around on one foot. The women became 
more violent all the time, screaming to the “Imis- 
hologo” (spirits of their ancestors) to reveal the 
witch. 

When the priest had wrought himself up to the 
point where he seemed about to collapse 
abruptly stopped and retired to his assistants. 

“He is naming the witch,” explained our guide, 
his eyes strained, while he fairly gasped for breath. 
The silence was intense, and the moment thrill- 
ingly tragic. 

The priest walked into the middle of the circle 
again to the beating of the drums, and looking all 
about the circle twice, finally fixed his gaze in the 
opposite direction from us. Every eye followed it. 
We could not hear what he said, but that part of 
the circle fell back, leaving one poor wretch stand- 
ing alone. A gasp of relief went up from the others, 
who could hardly contain themselves while the 
priest described the horrible sorceries this man had 
used. 

After this the whole camp pounced on the witch 
and tore off his charms, bracelets, his kuross or 
shield and took his weapons. At the same time a 
chief came over to us and said that “white man has 
no right to stay here longer,” and suggested to us to 
leave immediately. 

We heard afterward that the fellow had been 
dragged to the banks of a stream, where he pointed 
out the “ubuti,” a little root in the edge of the 
After 


he 


water, which caused the death of the cattle. 
this he had been tortured. 
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TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 





Concerning Bread and Cakes....C. Bedford...,American Kitchen Magazine 

The traditions and customs connected with bread 
and cakes centre round special seasons in the year, 
natural events and traditionary customs. In Chris- 
tian countries the bulk of these group around 
Christmas, Easter and the various church festivals. 
Many stories are told as to the origin of the hot 
cross bun. The simplest and most probable ex- 
planation is that as the buns were used in connec- 
tion with a religious observance the bakers marked 
them with the sign of the cross which was so promi- 
nent in the minds of worshipers during the celebra- 
tion of Passion Week. Canon Donlevny of Edin- 
burgh says that during the observance of Holy 
Week the Church in early days was far more strict 
in the matter of fasts than now. Only a certain 
amount of bread could be eaten, and that was 
marked off in the dough to show its length and 
breadth. These loaves were sold in many of the 
churches and were carried from place to place by 
pilgrims, and so the custom of crossing the bread 
used on Good Friday was continued long after the 
occasion for it had passed away. In many of the 
rural districts of Catholic countries it is a common 
belief that bread baked on Good Friday never 
grows moldy, and the same belief has extended to 
hot cross buns. A piece of the bread baked on this 
day is carefully preserved throughout the year, and 
is considered a potent protection against the dan- 
ger of fire; in other parts of the country a bit of 
it is considered good as a specific for whooping 
cough, and is given to cattle to cure them of cer- 
tain diseases. In Normandy bread baked the night 
before Christmas is supposed to confer the same 
advantages besides preserving its possessor from 
storms and rabies. In Asia Minor, on the con- 
trary, no one makes bread on Good Friday, for the 
belief there is that the water used in mixing the 
dough would change into the blood of Christ, and 
a deadly sin would be committed should such 
bread be eaten. 

The day preceding the opening of the Lenten 
season is Shrove Tuesday, deriving its name from 
the ancient practice in the Church of Rome of con- 
fessing sins and being shrived or shroved—that is, 
obtaining absolution. This is a season of mirth 
and amusement. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
great bell of St. Nicholas is tolled at twelve o’clock 
at noon, when all business ceases; this is known 
as “the ringing of the pancake bell,” and all day 
pancakes are baked and devoured. In the time of 
Elizabeth it was a practice at Eton for the cook to 
fasten a pancake to a crow—the ancient equivalent 
for the knocker—upon the school door. The ob- 
ject of the pancakes was really to use up the eggs, 
grease, lard and drippings which were forbidden 
on and after Ash Wednesday; and in the monas- 
teries such pancakes as the monks were unable to 
eat were distributed to the poor at the gates. An- 
other good reason for the custom is _ that 
they proved a tolerable stay to the appetite dur- 
ing the long hours of waiting to be “shrived” in 
church. 

In Russia the week preceding Lent is called 


Masslanitza, or Butter Week, and, with the excep- 
tion of Easter week, is the gayest season of the 
year. Butter takes the place of oil, which the 
Greek Church strictly enjoins during the Lenten 
season, and the favorite dish of the week is a cake 
called “blinni,” served with butter sauce and eaten 
with caviare; these cakes are not made during any 
other period of the year. 

The fourth Sunday in Lent, or Mid-Lent Sun- 
day, is known as “Mothering Sunday,” when, in 
ancient times, servants and apprentices paid their 
yearly visit to their parents. Each child brought a 
present and the mother had ready for them as much 
of a feast as she might be able to devise. The prime 
gift for this Sunday was a Simnel cake, so called 
from a couple named Simeon and Nellie. While 
making this cake to regale their children the old 
couple fell to quarreling as to how it should be 
cooked, and after much contention it was first 
boiled, then baked. This cake still survives, but is 
considered appropriate for use at any of the great 
church festivals. 

On the afternoon of Easter Sunday in the town 
of Biddenden, in Kent, the curious custom prevails 
of distributing cakes to all who attend church, and 
at the same time two hundred and seventy of the 
parishioners receive loaves of bread and one pound 
and a half of cheese. Each cake is marked with 
the figures of two women joined together at the 
hips and shoulders. This dole was provided for 
over a hundred years ago by a parishioner in mem- 
ory of twin sisters (who lived in the twelfth century) 
and who were joined together somewhat after the 
fashion of the Siamese twins. 

Christmas cakes are almost of universal use in 
Christian countries. In’ “the land o’ cakes,” strictly 
Presbyterian as it is, the making of the Christmas 
bannock is a matter of much concern in the 
farmer’s house. The meal, which has been steep- 
ing for two weeks in sowans is baked into what is 
called the “Prechdachdan sour,” or sour scone. 
Cakes of various descriptions follow, and all are 
prepared with extra honor for Christmas day. His- 
tory records, however, that in 1683 the kirk-session 
of the city of Glasgow prohibited as a Popish cus- 
tom the bakers from baking Yule bread. 

On St. Beltane’s day in Scotland each child used 
to be presented with a large round oatcake by its 
mother. Gathering in groups and well supplied 
with cakes, cheese and other provisions for an out- 
of-doors holiday they would make their way to the 
top of some gently sloping hill where, seating them- 
selves, each oatcake was marked with a cross on 
one side and a circle on the other. Then balancing 
the cakes on edge all were let go on a given signal 
and trundled down the hill, the children following 
after. If the cake fell with the cross up it was a 
sign that the possessor would live through the com- 
ing year, but if the circle was on top it would die. 
This was repeated three times, and whichever sym- 
bol was uppermost twice out of three times was 
taken as the right prognostication. 

In France at Epiphany the bakers still send 
round to their customers presents of Epiphany 
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cakes. These are thin, wafery affairs with beans or 
tiny porcelain dolls baked in them. In some dis- 
tricts these cakes are cut in pieces and named for 
absent friends, whose state of health is supposed to 
be indicated by the state of preservation in which 
the cake is kept. 

Christening or baptismal cakes are widely 
known. In Switzerland the christening party on 
returning from the church give a piece of bread to 
the first person they meet to ensure happiness to 
the child. In some portions of France a piece of 
this bread is carefully kept by the mother who 
watches it with considerable anxiety, for if it should 
turn moldy the child will probably become ill and 
die, while so long as it remains hard and dry she 
can count on good health for her babe. 

Wedding cake is derived from the most solemn 
of the three ceremonies observed by the ancient 
Romans and was called “conparreatio.” It was 
performed by the chief priest in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and the men and women ate a cake of salted 
wheaten bread, throwing part of it on the sacrifice 
which was that of a sheep. By this ceremony the 
woman belonged to the man by sacred laws, and 
became a partner in all his substance. 

When the bride arrives at her home in some of 
the rural districts of England the “infair cake” is 
broken over her head and the bits distributed 
among the unmarried guests who put it under their 
pillows to dream on. The first egg laid by a hen 
is used by the bridesmaids to foretell the profes- 
sions of their future husbands, the egg being 


broken in half and the white dropped in a glass of | 


water, and guesses made according to the shape 
which it assumes. The yolk of this egg is then 
mixed into a cake; one young woman kneels on the 
floor, a baking board is laid on her back, while an- 
other mixes the cake with oatmeal, salt and soot. 
The mixing is done in silence, the mixer being 
careful to keep one foot within the doorstep and 
the other without. The cake is then baked, broken 
and a portion of it eaten, the remainder being kept 
to dream on. 

On St. Faith’s Day a similar cake is made of 
flour, sugar, salt and spring water. It is mixed in 
silence by three unmarried women, turned nine 
times, three times by each mixer, baked and cut 
into three equal portions. Each bit is then divided 
into nine slips, each of which is passed through a 
wedding ring belonging to a woman who has been 
married at least seven years. While disrobing the 
bits of cake are eaten with this invocation: 

“O good St. Faith, be kind to-night 
And bring to me my heart’s delight, 
Let me my future husband view, 
And be my vision chaste and true.” 


Americans will find that the English frequently 
exhibit a distaste for sponge cake and lady fingers. 
This is not surprising when it is known that they 
are served with light refreshments at funerals in 
all parts of the British Islands, and often are sold 
under the name of “funeral biscuits.” In York- 


shire, when prevented from attending a funeral to 
which an invitation has been given, a memorial 
card is received, with several lady fingers folded in 
black edged paper and fastened with black seals. 
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Needless to say that being so surrounded by 
water the Dutch are great lovers of fish. Indeed, 
social rank is indicated by the consumption of fish ; 
and, strange to say, that for this purpose the hum- 
blest of all fish, the common herring, has been se- 
lected. At a good restaurant at Amsterdam I asked 
for a thoroughly Dutch dish, and, to my great sur- 
prise a small raw herring was served to me, and 
for this strange dish I was made to pay a very large 
price. In answer to my inquiries, I was informed 
in a particular tone indicative of something surpris- 
ing and wonderful, that it was a new herring. I 
was further told that new herring cost a few weeks 
ago as much as $1 each. I protested that in Lon- 
don new herring were often sold at one cent each, 
or three herring for two cents. In answer to this 
I was smilingly informed that in Holland herring 
were not during the season any dearer; only, 
though just as fresh, they are not called new her- 
ring. The point is to eat a new herring, and a new 
herring means a herring out of season, or the first 
herring that herald the coming season. It is these 
rare and early herring that are sold at a dollar each. 
Then the price falls to half a dollar, then to twenty 
cents, to ten cents, to five cents, and to finally one 
cent, or less. When the new herring are first an- 
nounced Dutchmen inquire of one another: “Have 
you already eaten a new herring?’ If you are able 
to answer “Yes” early in the season then you are 
considered a man of means and importance. But 
if you continue for long confessing that you have 
not eaten any new herring then your kind and 
charitable friends conclude you must be involved 
in serious financial difficulties. 
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In olden times the English had three meals a 
day, of which the chief meal was taken when the 
work of the day was finished. The first meal was at 
nine, dinner was about three o’clock, and supper 
was taken just before bedtime. The Normans dined 
at the old English breakfast time, or a little later, 
and supped at 7 P. M. In Tudor times the higher 
classes dined at eleven and supped at five, but the 
merchants seldom took their meals before twelve 
and six o’clock. The chief meals, dinner and sup- 
per, were taken in the hall both by the old English 
and the Normans, for the parlor did not come into 
use until the reign of Elizabeth. 

Breakfast did not become a regular meal until 
quite lately, and Dr. Murray, in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, gave 1463 as the date of the earliest quota- 
tion in which the word occurred. The meal did not 
become recognized until late in the seventeenth 
century, for Pepys habitually took his draught of 
half a pint of Rhenish wine or a drachm of strong 
waters in the place of a morning meal. Dinner was 
always the great meal of the day, and from the ac- 
cession of Henry IV. to the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth the dinners were as sumptuous and extrava- 
gant as any of those now served. 

Carving was then a fine art. Each guest brought 
his own knife and spoon, for the small fork was not 
introduced into England until Thomas Coryate, of 
Odcome, published his Crudities in 1611. Pepys 
took his spoon and folk with him to the Lord 
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Mayor’s feast in 1663. The absence of forks led to 
much stress being laid upon the act of washing the 
hands both before and after meals, and to the rule 
that the left hand alone should be dipped into the 
common dish, the right hand being occupied with 
the knife. The perfect dinner at the best time of 
English cookery consisted of three courses, each 
complete in itself, and terminated by a subtlety or 
device, the whole being rounded off with Ypocras, 
after which the guests retired into another room, 
where pastry, sweetmeats and fruit were served 
with the choicest wines. 

The English were essentially meat eaters, and it 
was not until the time of the Commonwealth that 
pudding attained its extraordinary popularity; in- 
deed, the first mention of pudding in the menus of 
the “Buckfeast” at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital did 
not occur until 1710, and in 1712 there is an item 
of five shillings for ice. 
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The kitchens of the Cubans are always either in 
the courtyard back of the house or on the roof. 
Unlike the Irish, they never dream of .making the 
kitchen a sitting or dining-room. And, unlike the 
Americans, they do not cook three times a day. 
Twice a day the Cuban servant or housewife goes 
to her kitchen and does her cooking; at ten o’clock, 
to cook the breakfast, which is served at eleven, and 
about six o’clock to cook the dinner, which is 
served at eight. In the morning at six or seven 
o’clock coffee is served, though for this purpose the 
kitchen is not used. The coffee is cooked in a 
French coffee-pot on the sideboard of the dining- 
room. As for coffee, nowhere in the world, Paris 
and the German cities included, do they make such 
excellent coffee as that made by the Cubans. They 
use the coffee grown on the island, and oftentimes 
the housewife picks the beans from a coffee-bed in 
her courtyard just as we would pick green peas in 
our own gardens. Cuban coffee is very black and 
strong, but never muddy like the Turkish. .The 
coffee-bean is usually cheap and plentiful, and 
the Cuban cook has learned that to make good 
coffee and not brown water he must not be too 
sparing of the raw material. He never allows 
less than a full teacup of ground coffee to a pint of 
water. 

At breakfast, at every place, stands a bottle of 
red Bordeaux or Catalonian wine, which is drunk 
as freely as water. The food is usually abundant 
and nourishing. After breakfast, and not with it, 
coffee is served. At breakfast they have the inevit- 
able honey and fruit and eggs, the tast being cooked 
in styles about the same as in the States. In addi- 
tion, a favorite dish is a small tenderloin steak, 
served with sliced fried potatoes. 

The island has ninety different kinds of rice, 
which the natives cook in almost ninety different 
ways. In Cuba rice grows in the water, or it grows 
on dry land; some varieties come to maturity in 
three months, others not for four to six months. 
Besides the ordinary ways of cooking rice in pud- 
dings, curries, and so on, the Cubans have a dish 
of their own, rice casserole. It is usually served as 
an entrée. Its ingredients, sufficient to fill a mod- 
erate-sized casserole, are a pound of rice, two pints 
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of weak stock, two slices of fat ham, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. The casserole, when ready, is used, 
of course, as a border for ragouts and fricassees. 
Translated from the Spanish, the Cuban recipe for 
this dish is: 

“After having washed the rice in water two or 
three times, drain it well and put it in a stewpan 
with the stock, ham and salt; cover the pan and 
let the rice gradually swell over a slow fire, occa- 
sionally stirring to prevent its sticking. When it is 
quite soft strain it, pick out the pieces of ham, and, 
with the back of a large wooden spoon, mash the 
rice into a perfectly smooth paste. Then well 
grease a mould and turn it upside down for a min- 
ute or two to drain, then put some rice all around 
the bottom and sides of it, place a piece of soft 
bread in the middle, cover it with rice; press it in 
equally with the spoon, and let it cool. Then dip 
the mould into hot water, turn the casserole care- 
fully on a dish, mark where the lid is to be formed 
or the top, by making an incision with the point of 
a knife about an inch from the edge all around, and 
put in a very hot oven. Brush it over with a little 
butter, and bake about half an hour, or rather 
longer. Then carefully remove the lid, which will 
be formed by the incision having made all around, 
remove the bread in small pieces with the point of 
a knife, being careful not to injure the casserole. 
Fill the centre with the ragout or fricassee, which 
should be made thick; put on the cover, glaze it, 
place it in the oven to set the glaze. Serve as ho 
as possible.” 
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Manila’s best cigar, made of a special, selected 
tobacco, wrapped in the neatest of silverfoil and 
packed in rosewood boxes, tied with Spanish rib- 
bon, costs about five cents, and is considered a rar2 
delicacy. One scarcely ever sees these cigars, the 
“Incomparables,” outside of the city itself, and the 
brand is so choice that but few smokers are ac- 
quainted with it. The foreigner in Manila thinks 
he is paying dear for his weed at $20 per thousand, 
and some of our professional smokers limit them- 
selves to those favorite “Bouquets” which corre- 
spond to our “two-for-a-quarter” variety, but sell 
here for $1.80 a hundred. Below these upper 
grades come a various assortment of cheaper va- 
rieties, including the cheroots, big at one end and 
small at the other, and the three-dollar-a-thousand 
cigars, which are made of the first thing that comes 
handy, to be sold to the crews of deep-water mer- 
chantmen. A native of the Philippines wants his 
cigarette, and gets it. Packages of thirty are sold 
on almost every corner for a couple of coppers, and 
to my mind the Manila cigarette is far superior to 
the variety found in Cuba. Smoking is, of course, 
encouraged by prices such as these, and one finds it 
perfectly good form to borrow a cirgarette, as well 
as a light, from his neighbor in the tram-car or on 
the plaza. Even on the toll-bridge, which spans the 
Pasig, you pay your copper for crossing, and get 
in change a box of matches, and if you are queer 
enough not to want the matches, the man will give 
you instead a ticket that avails for the return 
trip. . . . —From Stevens’ Book on Philip- 
pines. (See October number, 1898.) 
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As we live in an age when attempts are made to 
carry out every conceivable idea, to write the his- 
tory of everybody and everything, it would be 
strange if we neglected the history of caricature, 
the annals of which go to show the influence of 
satirical and humorous art in deciding the fate of 
nations. It has been said that “nothing distin- 
guishes the civilized from the uncivilized man with 
such emphasis as humor; and the various stages of 
civilization are marked by the amount and the char- 
acter of humor apparent at each period.” 

The ancients, of course, differed from us in many 
respects, but it is gratifying to know that they 
laughed at each other for precisely the same reasons 
and took the same fiendish delight in ridicule that 
we do. Away back in the year 79, on the 23d of 
August, occurred the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
buried not only Italian cities, but antiquity itself, 
and by this act preserved it for our instruction in 
after-time. In disinterred Pompeii the past in all 
its glory stands revealed, and in childish surprise 
we learn how very much like us were the people of 
those days. Come with me for a stroll down the 
streets of that vain city, and [ will show you the 
drug store with a box of pills on the counter ready 
to be wrapped up when the proprietor heard the 
warning thunder and fled; the baker’s shop, with a 
loaf of bread stamped with the maker’s name. Here 
is a studio strewn with blocks of marble, unfinished 
statues, mallets, chisels, etc.; turning the corner, 
we come to a building which 1s supposed to have 
been the Roman garrison. The sign “Post No 
Bills” could not have been conceived in the mind 
of a “seventy-niner,” for the walls are covered with 
comic chalk drawings in red, white and black, prin- 
cipally red; my authority fails to state if it is the 
popular shade, cerise. These crude attempts at 
caricature in wall-chalking were clearly legible fifty 
years after exposure. 

If the idlers and loafers took delight in chalking 
caricatures on public property, it is not surprising 
that the artists of the day caught the fever of bur- 
lesque. Comic scenes from the plays of Terence 
and Plautus, with the names of the characters writ- 
ten over them, have been found, as well as a large 
number of other burlesque scenes, in which dwarfs, 
deformed people, pygmies, beasts, and birds are en- 
gaged in the ordinary labors of men. The idea of 
drawing animals’ heads upon human bodies seems 
to have been a fad with artists of antiquity, and, 
poor as it may seem, we cannot criticise too se- 
verely, as it is still done by modern caricaturists. 

To preserve so slight a thing as a chalk sketch 
on a wall for eighteen centuries, accident must lend 
a hand. An instance is given of a picture found 
on the wall of a Roman street which was closed up 
about A. D. 100 in order to make an extension of 
the imperial palace. The wall, when discovered in 
1857, was found scratched all over with rude cari- 
cature drawings. One that attracted particular 


attention, and which has since been removed to the 
museum of the Collegio Romano, had Greek words 
scrawled upon it which translated read, “Alexa- 
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menos is worshiping his god.” This inscription in- 
dicates that the picture was aimed at some member 
of the despised sect of the Christians, and is the 
only allusion to Christianity which has yet been 
found upon the walls of Italian cities. 

Caricature is a universal practice among the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, but, owing to their crude taste 
and their disregard of perspective, their efforts are 
seldom interesting to any but themselves. It is 
Greece that is the native home of all that we now 
call art. After reading pages and pages of art 
gossip, we are ready to ask, Is there one thing in 
painting or drawing, in device, method, or style, 
known to us, which was not familiar to the Greeks? 
They had their Landseers, men great in dogs and 
other animals; they had artists who excelled in in- 
terior decoration; they had portrait-painters too 
good to be fashionable, and portrait-painters too 
fashionable to be good; they had cattle-pieces as 
famous throughout the classic world as Rosa Bon- 
heur’s Horse Fair is now in ours; and, of course, 
they had caricaturists. But, strange to say, it was 
the gods and goddesses whom they, as well as the 
comic writers, selected to ridicule. All their works 
have perished, except a few specimens preserved 
upon pottery. ; 

That the ancient Egyptians were a jolly, good- 
natured set, who tarried long at the wine, we might 
infer from the caricatures which have been found 
in Egypt, even if we did not know it from other 
sources. In the Egyptian collection belonging to 
the New York Historical Society there is a speci- 
men of the Egyptians’ favorite kind of burlesque 
picture which dates back three thousand years, but 
which stands out more clearly now upon its slab of 
limestone than we can engrave it there. Dr. Ab- 
bott, who brought this specimen from Thebes, in- 
terpreted it to be a representafion of a lion seated 
upon a throne as king, receiving from a fox, per- 
sonating a high-priest, an offering of a goose and a 
fan. It is probably a burlesque of a well-known 
picture. 

But let us come nearer home and see what 
Europe can produce in this line of art. A suscep- 
tible American, traveling abroad, is always im- 
pressed by the cathedrals, those old edifices, the 
glory and shame of the Middle Ages. He cannot 
help but be puzzled and surprised at the crude bur- 
lesque on the ecclesiastical architecture. He gazes 
enraptured at the fretted roofs, the majestic colon- 
nades, and wonders how under the sun a mind 
capable of conceiving such harmonies could per- 
mit their surface to be spoiled by sculptures so ab- 
surd and abominable. It seems as if the medizval 
artists had made the most of the buffooneries and 
monstrosities of all the previous ages and put them 
on every available space. 

In the huge cathedral of Winchester, which is 
full of curious relics of the Middle Ages, there is a 
series of painted panels in the chapel of Our Lady, 
one of which is evidently a caricature of the devil. 
He is having his portrait painted, and the Virgin 
Mary is near the artist, urging him to paint him 
uglier and blacker than usual. The devil does not 
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like this, for he wears an expression similar to that 
of a rogue’in a police station who objects to being 
photographed. It is the opinion of students of these 
quaint relics that the authors of such designs hon- 
estly intended to excite horror, not hilarity, in the 
minds of those who might look upon them. 

A change is noticeable in the subjects treated by 
caricaturists in the seventeenth century. Religion 
continued to be the principal theme, but it had a 
variety in its treatment. Sects became more dis- 
tinct; the Quakers arose, the Baptists came into 
prominence, and even the voice of the Jew was oc- 
casionally heard, meekly asking for a small share 
of his natural rights ; all these had to run the gaunt- 
let of ridicule. Political caricature also came to the 
front, and Louis XIV., his pomps and vanities, his 
misfortunes and his mistresses, furnished material 
for hundreds of caricatures. The rarest of all rari- 
ties in the way of caricature, “the diamond of the 
pictorial library,” is the series of burlesque por- 
traits produced in Holland in 1686 of the twenty- 
four persons most guilty in procuring the revoca- 
tion of the wise edict of Henry IV., which secured 
to French Protestants the right to practice their 
religion. 

One or two authorities state that the Reforma- 
tion began in laughter, which the Church heartily 
sanctioned. However this may be, it was certainly 
the Reformation that produced the first good crop 
of satirical prints; the faces that smirk and frown 
at us from the cartoons of Punch can claim as their 
proud ancestors the heads of Luther and Alexander 
VI. But if Luther was used in this way, the best 
humorous talent in Christendom was on his side. 
It prepared the way for his coming, worked with 
him during his lifetime, and has carried on his work 
to this day. 

The English caricatures that have come down to 
us from the era of the Reformation betray far more 
earnestness than humor. The martyrdoms of the 
Reformers in 1555, under Queen Mary of bloody 
memory, furnish subjects for the satiric pen and 
pencil. But there is no spirit of fun in them; how 
could there be, when the events that suggested 
them were so serious and grim? During this period 
the most noted caricaturist was Romain de Hooghe 
of Holland, whose skill in grouping and grotesque 
suggestions made him very useful to William of 
Orange during his long struggle with Louis XIV. 

The eighteenth century may most emphatically 
be called the Age of Caricature. The spirit is evi- 
dent in letters as in art; in the keen ironics of 
Henry Fielding, in the masterly moralities of Ho- 
garth, in the fierce grotesques of Swift, and in the 
coarser charges of Smollett. The excitement 
caused by the South Sea Bubble in 1720 produced 
caricatures galore. This mania called forth the 
great satiric artist of his time and country, William 
Hogarth. During the Bubble period he was an am- 
bitious young engraver, much given to penciling 
likenesses and strange attitudes on his thumb-nail, 
to be transferred on reaching home to paper and 
stored away for future use. It is due to him that 
artists obtained from Parliament the right to multi- 
ply and sell copies of their work. 

The caricatures during the reign of George III. 
were in keeping with the spirit of the times, and 


from them can be learned something of the bad 
manners, bad tempers, and bad morals of those 
days. Many of the works of Gillray, in the earlier 
years of George III., were of such coarseness, ex- 
travagance, and brutality that the exhibition of 
them nowadays would subject the seller to a prose- 
cution by the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Such hideous faces, such deformed figures, such 
distortions, such general ugliness and sensuality, 
fill one with the feeling of disgust rather than of 
mirth. They go to show that a stupid king, be- 
sides corrupting parliament and the press, could 
demoralize the popular branch of art. Every im- 
provement was mercilessly burlesqued—steam, gas 
and the purchase of the Elgin marbles. 

But this sort of thing could not go on forever. 
In 1829 began to appear the famous lithographs 
signed “H. B.,” the work of John Doyle; they in- 
augurated the style of political caricature which re- 
mains, with but few changes, that of the present 
day. So popular were his drawings that booksellers 
used to keep portfolios of his innocent and amus- 
ing pictures to rent out by the evening to persons 
who wished to entertain friends. 

Up to this time journalism and caricature had 
only a bowing acquaintance, so to speak. It is due 
to the efforts of Charles Philipon, who is called the 
father of comic journalism, that they are now on 
such good terms of intimacy. While Philipon was 
editing a paper called Caricature, there came into 
prominence a young artist employed by him, 
Honoré Daumier, who is considered by some to be 
the first of all caricaturists. He was born in Mar- 
seilles in 1808, and died in 1879. All his impor- 
tant work was done in the earlier part of his life, 
for he became totally blind between 1850 and 1860. 

The pleasantries of H. B. having come to an 
end, there was started in 1840 an imitation of 
Philipon’s comic journal, known by the title Punch, 
which has since become famous the world over. It 
is in the pages of Punch that the growth of modern 
pictorial pleasantry can best be traced. Noted con- 
tributors to this periodical are Messr$. Leech, Ten- 
niel, and Du Maurier. You need no introduction 
to Mr. George Du Maurier, the author of Trilby, 
the social contributor to Punch, the man who has 
carried the ironical effect to the highest point of 
elegance it has yet attained. Mr. Tenniel is the 
political cartoonist of Punch, but to us Americans 
the smaller pictures of Mr. Leech, which make fun 
of the fashions of the day, are the more interesting. 

Gustave Doré, now so renowned, came to Paris 
and made his first appearance in art as a caricatur- 
ist. While he worked in this way to earn his daily 
bread, he reserved his better hours for the serious 
pursuits of art, which in ten years relieved him from 
this irksome task. Another Frenchman, who for 
thirty years was the favorite comic artist of Paris 
“roués” and dandies, was the “elegant Gavarni,” 
himself the biggest dude and dandy in the city. 

The only female caricaturist of any note was Mrs. 
Trollope, whose volume on the Domestic Manners 
of the Americans was the literary sensation of 1832. 
They were illustrated by her with a dozen or more 
amusing caricatures, some of which were very good 
and exceedingly useful in improving the manners 
of our people. 
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Much has been written lately concerning the 
phenomena of sleep. Many persons have aired their 
views on the subject. Some assert that people, as 
a rule, sleep too long, while others are of the oppo- 
site opinion. Dr. Andrew Wilson has recently 
made some apt remarks on the matter. He first 
cites instances of celebrated men who needed a 
small amount of sleep, and says: “Humboldt, who 
lived to be eighty-nine, is said to have declared that 
when he was young, two hours’ sleep was enough 
for him, and that the regulation seven or eight 
hours of repose represented an unnecessary pro- 
longation of the time of somnolence. It is also said 
that Sir George Elliot, who commanded at the 
siege of Gibraltar, never indulged in more than 
four hours’ sleep while the siege lasted, and that lit- 
tle affair occupied at least four years. Sir George 
died at the age of eighty-four. Dr. Legge, profes- 
sor of Chinese at Oxford, who died the other day 
at the age of eighty-two, was declared to be satis- 
fied with five hours of sleep only, and rose regu- 
larly at 3 A. M. What do such cases prove? As- 
suming the correctness of the details, they prove 
only that certain men (and very few men, I should 
say) are able to recuperate their brain cells more 
quickly than the bulk of their fellows. They are 
the exceptions which, by their very opposition to 
the common run, prove the rule that a good, sound 
sleep of seven or eight hours’ duration represents 
the amount of repose necessary for the average 
man or woman. It would be a highly dangerous 
experiment for the ordinary individual to attempt 
to curtail his hours of repose, and it must not be 
forgotten that in this matter of sleep we have to 
take into account the question of the daily labor 
and the nature of the work in which the individual 
engages. In the case of Dr. Legge we have a pic- 
ture of the student whose labor is solely of the intel- 
lectual kind, involving little drain on the muscular 
system. In the case of Sir G. Elliot we have an ac- 
tive commander, who, in addition to the mental 
anxieties involved in the conduct of a long siege, 
had no doubt a fair amount of physical exertion to 
undergo. But, while the case of the professor may 
be explicable on the ground that his five-hours’ 
sleep compensated him for any wear and tear his 
quiet life presented, we may fall back in the in- 
stance of the general on the theory of a special or- 
ganization, set, as it were, so as to satisfy itself with 
a limited amount of sleep. The personal equation, 
in short, plus the kind or character of a man’s work, 
determines the duration of his repose; and that the 
average period required by the ordinary individual 
in health is from seven to eight hours is the one 
opinion confirmed by the collective experience of 
the civilized race.” 





The Worry of Eye-Glasses.......... 6. BOOB. ccccised Pearson's Magazine 

When a man is so unfortunate as to be com- 
pelled to put on glasses, a new world of worry 
opens to him. Both spectacles and eye-glasses of 
all sorts are unquestionably the shyest objects in 
existence. In this respect they surpass matches, 


and even tack-hammers. The late Sir Isaac New- 
ton calculated that the chances that a pair of spec- 
tacles, if laid on a table or a shelf, would be found 
in the same place ten minutes later, were less than 
two in a hundred. The moment spectacles are left 
alone they seek concealment, and such is their cun- 
ning that they select with unerring instinct places 
of concealment in which they are least likely to be 
disturbed. 

There is the authentic case of the man who, when 
dining, laid his spectacles by the side of his plate, 
and after a prolonged search found them toward 
the end of the evening at the bottom of the soup 
tureen. There is also the equally well authenti- 
cated case of another man who was willing to swear 
that he had placed his spectacles in his right-hand 
breast pocket, from which they almost immediately 
disappeared, to be found two days later in the hand- 
bag of his widowed sister. If a man possesses only 
one pair of glasses, he spends from an eighth to a 
fifth of his waking hours in searching for them. 
This is the reason why the hair of persons of either 
sex who wear glasses is invariably gray. In the 
case of those unhappy people who require two dis- 
tinct pairs of glasses, one for reading and the other 
for seeing things at a distance, the hair is either 
snow white, or has completely disappeared. 

There are thousands of men and women who en- 
deavor to provide against the certainty of the fre- 
quent disappearance of their spectacles, by owning 
an extra pair. I know a man who, being compelled 
to keep two different kinds of glasses—one pair 
with which to read, and the other with which to 
observe girls on bicycles—has suffered so severely 
from mislaying them that he has furnished himself 
with three pairs of each kind, making six pairs in 
all. The only result has been that he never, under 
any circumstances, can find the pair which he re- 
quires. . . . 

As a further proof of the uselessness of the at- 
tempt to get the better of the elusive habits of spec- 
tacles, it should be mentioned that this same man 
provided himself with a pocket in the inside of his 
coat, designed to hold spectacles and nothing else. 
More than half the time this pocket is not only de- 
void of spectacles, b&t is filled with pencils, cigars, 
and things which are in no way an aid to vision. 

It may be safely said that it is a mistake to own 
a single pair of extra glasses. Two pairs conceal 
themselves more effectually, if possible, than one 
pair. Probably they connive together to outwit the 
tyrant man. At any rate, my friend with the six 
pairs frequently loses the whole of them simul- 
taneously. Those who have had experience of the 
uproar that the attempt to find a single pair of miss- 
ing glasses brings into a household, may faintly 
imagine what is the state of that household in 
which the entire family is simultaneously searching 
for six pairs of lost spectacles. 

The plan of making one’s glasses fast to the but- 
tonhole with a string only results in catching the 
glasses on doorknobs and other projecting articles, 
and in the consequent breaking of both string and 
glasses. The only way in which a man can make 





MODERN MEDICINE, SURGERY AND SANITATION 


sure of not losing his spectacles is by never remov- 
ing them from his nose. This, however, has its in- 
conveniences. To wash one’s face satisfactorily 
while wearing spectacles is very difficult, and to 
sleep in them might give the intruding midnight 
burglar a shock which would prove fatal, and so 
bring the spectacle-wearer into difficulties with 
some stern magistrate determined to uphold the 
rights of burglars. Moreover, a pince-nez or a 
monocle cannot possibly be worn at night. The 
loss of glasses is one of those things which is in- 
evitable, and over which, according to the advice 
of self-conceited and shallow men, we should ab- 
stain from worrying. As if the very fact that an 
evil is inevitable did not constitute the very best 
possible reason for worrying. 





Intellectual Work and Longevity Annals of Hygiene 


The impression prevails generally that a life de- 
voted to intellectual work is usually not a long one. 
The assumption seems to be that the drain upon 
vital nerve force, of years of continuous intellectual 
effort, exhausts nature’s store of energy before its 
appointed time. When scientific men, for instance, 
are taken off between their fiftieth and sixtieth year, 
the explanation at once suggests itself that it was 
devotion to scientific work that brought on their 
early demise. 

“Not work, but worry that kills,” some one has 
well said, in contradiction to this impression, and 
the necrological list for the last year or two of men 
eminent in scientific medical circles forms an inter- 
esting commentary on the question at issue. 

Louis Florentin Calmeil, M. D., the distin- 
guished French specialist in psychological medi- 
cine, died March 11, 1895, at the ripe age of ninety- 
seven. For seventy-five years he has been doing 
work in medicine and the allied sciences that has 
kept his name prominently before his contempo- 
raries at least in France. 

Baron Félix Hippolyte Larrey, the distinguished 
French military surgeon, after whom is named the 
amputation of election at the shoulder, died Oc- 
tober 7, 1895, at the age of eighty-seven. He had 
gone through the exhausting labors of hospital 
service in the Crimea and the Franco-Prussian war, 
had served a campaign in Algiers, and had lived 
through the troublous times of 1848 and 1871 in 
France, and yet was hearty to the last. 

Alphonse Guerin, another distinguished French 
surgeon, was seventy-eight when he died last year. 

The worry and sense of responsibility, almost 
necessarily incidental to their work, does not seem 
to shorten the lives of surgeons, for three distin- 
gitished German surgeons, one English, and one 
Scandinavian ail died last year at advanced ages. 

Wilhelm Meyer, the discoverer of adenoid vege- 
tations in the pharynx, died at Copenhagen in June, 
at the age of eighty-one. 

Franz von Reid, at Jena, also died in June, aged 
eighty-five. Many an American student of surgery 
abroad of some ten or fifteen years ago, remembers 
cordially the kindly old professor. 

Adolphe von Bardeleben, the professor of sur- 
gery at the University of Berlin, died September 
24, aged seventy-six. 

Karl Thiersch, to whom the world owes so much 


_suce 
conclusion would have much more truth in it than 
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for his improvements in the technique of skin-graft- 
ing, died April 28, in Leipsic, where he had been so 
long professor of surgery, at the age of seventy- 
three. 

Nor do men who devote themselves continuously 
to scientific investigation along certain lines in 
medicine seem to pay for fame in shortness of life. 

Karl Ludwig, the distinguished professor of 
physiology at Leipsic since 1865, and for ten years 
before that in Vienna, and whose whole life has 
been a series of the most patient, painstaking and 
laborious investigations (we may add also most 
successful), died April 26, aged seventy-nine. 

Professor Felix Hoppe Seyler, who died August 
12, at the age of seventy, had been for many years 
the most distinguished investigator in physiological 
chemistry alive, and many a student has gone to 
the University of Strasburg because of the fame of 
his name. 

When Huxley died, June 29, he was past seventy, 
and his had been a life typically full of patient, ardu- 
ous investigation, solid, rational, scientific teaching, 
and brilliant, if not always orthodox, and original 
writing. 

Pasteur was seventy-three, and worked on till the 
end. From the time in the early fifties, when drunk 
with the wine of the joy of discovery, he staggered 
up against a fellow-student in the Rue d’Ulm with 
the words, “Je viens de faire une grande de- 
couverté” (I have just made a great discovery) ; he 
was coming from his laboratory, where he had just 
demonstrated the right and left polarizing proper- 
ties of the two varieties of tartaric acid crystals, up 
to the day almost of his death, few lives have been 
filled with more persistent or more arduous work. 
What a glorious catalogue it makes, studies in 
wine, vinegar, parasites of silkworms, beer, chicken 
cholera, anthrax, rabies. Any one of them seem- 
ingly a life work, yet each taken up in succession, 
the problems in it solved, and then on to the next. 

He lived longer than most men, beyond the span 
assigned by the Psalmist, and would probably have 
eaten his heart out in morbid impatience if he had 
been compelled to spend time in idle leisure. 

Our own Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is a type of 
an extremely busy man, accomplishing the sup- 
posed impossible, succeeding at literature and in 
the most exacting of the professions, and yet living 
to be eighty-five. 

We would be tempted to conclude after a list like 
that of the deaths in one year that the ideal state of 
life for those who desired longevity was that of a 
ful surgeon or scientific investigator. The 


the prevailing impression as to the brevity of their 
lives. It is more than probable that, given a cer- 
tain amount of vital energy, its conservation Will be 
best studied by orderly, regular, and constant em- 
ployment at some work that is at once absorbing 
in itself and satisfactory in its results. Work of 
itself, when not excessive, is a tonic and stimulant 
rather than a depressant of vital energy. Intel- 
lectual work, instead of being incompatible with the 
full cycle of allotted life to the organism, is rather 
an additional factor in securing the completeness 
of life by rounding out, developing, and satisfying 
the higher faculties. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





** Hol’ Dem Philuppines"’.......+++ George V. Hobart......... Baltimore News 


Mistah Dewey, you’s all right, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Made yo’ point an’ won yo’ fight, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

If dem natives get too gay 

Make dem walk the Spanish way, 

Show dem dat you’s come to stay, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 


Doctah Dewey, doan’ yo’ care, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Let dat German ge’man swear, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Reckon dat yo’ saw dem first, 

Jus’ yo’ say to weinerwurst: 

“Come an’ take dem if yo’ durst!” 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 


Fesser Dewey, yo’ is wa’am, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 
Reckon yo’ ken ride de storm, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Tell him dat yo’ will not grieve 

If ol’ Diederichs should leave— 

Keep dat razzer up yo’ sleeve, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 


A’m’al Dewey, watch yo’ kyards, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Folks all sen’ yo’ best regyards, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 

Make dem fo’iners lay low, 

If dey ’sist to pester so, 

Make dem take dah clothes an’ go, 
Hol’ dem Philuppines! 


PE ictcasecrncieesecsas ee Fac cscwcasstesnescesses New York Sun 


(Col. Roosevelt is by descent French, Scotch, Dutchand Irish— 
Current Newspaper Information.) 

Zees Tayodore, ze “Ridaire Rude,” 
He led ze charge at Caney, 

Possess a coorazh verra good, 

Mon Dieu! He’s von of many! 

Ze papaires talg ze man upon 
And praise hees hero-eesm; 

Zey like zees new Napoleon, 
Nor ees eet strange he pleose zem, 

Pourquoi? He ees a Frenchman! 


I ken nae man sae fu’ o’ fire 
An’ weel renoon deservin’ 
As he that fought mid reek an’ mire, 
Wi’ nae retreat nae swervin’, 
When Spanish shell an’ Spanish gun 
Besmeared the groun’ sae redlie; 
But his was nae the race to shun 
Tho’ sword an’ shot be deadlie, 
For trulie, he’s ae Scotchman! 


It vas not gueer dis Roosevelt 
Vas sooch a prave gommander; 
I dells you I mineself haf felt 
As pold as Alexander; 
It vas der ploot, mine frients, der ploot, 
Dat mages der vearless soldtier; 
An’ dere vas none von half so goot— 
Remember vot I toldt you— 
As his, vor he’s von Dutchman! 


Av coorse our Teddy’s bould and brave, 
How ilse could he be other? 

No foiner lad, Oi well belave, 
E’er woman had for brother. 


Av coorse he drubbed thim Spanyards haard 
Down there at Santiago; 
He’s not the spalpeen to be scared 
At any div’lish Dago, 
Because, begob, he’s Oirish! 


Vraiment! Zees Tayodore ees grand! 
Parceque he ees a Frenchman; 
But dinna reck ae Scot is bond 
To serve as any’s henchman; 
Dere vas no nation on der earth 
So bold as vas der Deutscher; 
An’ ivery mon av anny worth 
Is Oirish in the future, 
As Teddy is this prisent! 


“Jest Make Yer Gruel Thinner’’....... Will J. Hale....... Knoxville Sentinel 

In these ’ere times it takes a lot to satisfy a fellow— 

Philoserphy to harden him, some poetry to mellow. 

Without incouragement and sech he cannot be contented, 

Ef living in his own good house or jest in one’s that’s 
rented. 

The blues will come as unbeknown as persons out a-bikin’, 

An’ as ter ease and socialness, they seem, well, gone 
a-strikin’, 

An’ so it’s well to call to mind what Franklin said at 
dinner 

When pressed for higher board one day—‘‘Jest make yer 
gruel thinner!” 


It show’d a streak that’s well to have—the streak, de- 


termination, 

To hump along the best yer can, though facing of starva- 
tion. 

Ef honesty requires less grub, why, make the grub bill 
shorter; 

Ef coarse clothes keep yer credit up, then wear ’em, as 
yer orter. 

Fer bigger folks than us have done some close econer- 
misin’, 

An’ prove it did not keep them down who had a will fer 
risin’. 

So now an’ then let’s call to mind what Franklin said at 
dinner, 

In answer to his hostess’ greed—‘‘Jest make yer gruel 
thinner!” 

in cvcvtdinssecvenssete NE Rr ccukecottnsseeeanee Poems 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 
There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks o’ 


me; 
For the wind is in the palm trees, an’ the temple bells 
they say: 
“Come you back, you British soldier; come you back to 
Mandalay!” 


Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay; 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay? 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’ fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
’crost the bay! 


’Er petticut was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Thee- 
baw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot; 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd— 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er 
where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay— 

















IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


When the mist was on the rice fields an’ the sun was 
droppin’ slow, 
She'd git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing “Kul-lalo-lo!” 
With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ ’er cheek agin my 
cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the hatbis pilin’ teak.. 
’Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy you was arf afraid 
to speak! . 
On the road to Mandalay— 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago an’ fur away, 
An’ there ain’t no ’buses runnin’ from the Benk to Man- 
dalay; 
An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year sodger 
tells; 
“If you’s ’eard the East a-callin’, why you won't ’eed 
nothin’ else,” 
No! you won't ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm trees an’ the tinky 
temple bells! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


I am sick o’ wastin’ feather on these gutty pavin’ stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my 
bones; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the 
Strand, 
An’ they talks a jot o’ lovin,’ but wot do they understand? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! Wot do they understand? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener 
land! ; 
On the road to Mandalay— 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like 
the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, an’ a man can 
raise. a thirst; 
For the temple bells are callin’, and it’s there that I would 
be— 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea; 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old*Flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went 
to Mandalay! F 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’ fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
’crost the bay! 


Hobson of Alabama,........... Ernest Neal Lyon,.... ..... Lecture Platform 


(As told by an ex-Confederate.) 


“Did you hear about Hobson?” 
“Well, suh, I reckon I did. . Say, friend, 
He’s what I call a man, suh, clar thro’—from the start to 
the end.” 
“You knew him, then?” 
“T did, suh. I’m proud to tell you so. 
Why, I knowed all along he’d do this thing, if you all 
would give him a show. 
Mighty shore you wouldn’t, tho’—for he’s never been out 
with the boys 
’N’ ripped around, ’n’ cussed like he wa’nt skeered 0’ 
nothin’. 
He’s never made no noise. 
No, suh! He’s one o’ yer quiet chaps, stiddy-like ’n’ 
good, 
’N’ while the rest is shoutin’, he jest keeps sawin’ wood. 
But I have allers noticed, that when fightin’s to be done 
You'll find these quiet kind o’ chaps a-standin’ by the gun. 
While the fellah that befo’ han’ was shoutin’ round so free, 
When bullets get to whizzin’ is behin’ the. biggest tree. 
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“He hails from Alabama—the cotton country where 

The roses ’n’ the jessamines spill sweetness on the air, 

’N’ live-oaks ’n’ magnolias in gray moss-jackets stan’ 

Like ghosts o’ gallant soldier boys—still guardin’ Dixie 
lan’. 

’N’ there’s our Southern lassie—the sweetest flower that 
grows, 

As fair as her own roses, as pure as Northern snows. 

I tell you, suh, a stroll with her, beneath a Southern moon 

Is just as near to Heaven as I want to be right soon. 

“But you ask me about Hobson. Well, there ain’t much 
to tell. : 

One o’ yer stiddy-goin’ lads. They allers turn out well. 

First place in all his clesses—First on the ball-field, too, 

Whatever he set his head on, he allers put it thro’. 

’N’ he stood by his colors, too, ’n’ what he thought was 
right. 

Reg’lar Stonewall Jackson kind, that pray, ’n’ also fight. 


“Once in Annapolis, when he was goin’ thar,to school, 

’N’ duty was for him to report some boy that broke a rule. 

The school all turned against him, ’n’ tried to make him 
flinch 

But he stood firm for his Duty, ’n’ he never budged an 
inch. 

The boys talked honoh, ’n’ refused to speak to him that 
yeah, 

But since he sunk the Merrimac they’ve changed their 
tune, I heah. . 

“You talk of Balaklava, ’n’ its famous light brigade, 

That was a picnic-party to the trip that Hobson made. 

Those fellahs had a fightin’ chance, when hit they hit ’em 
back, 

’Twas stand still ’n’ be peppered at aboard the Merrimac. 

He didn’t sneak upon ’em, like a coward in the night, 

But in the day-time, like a man, he dared ’em all to fight. 

’N’ he didn’t play the traitor, ’n’ the Spanish colors fly, 

““T’ll fight beneath the Stars and Stripes, ’n’ under ’em 
I’ll die.’ ” 

It must have been a splendid sight! mid 
screamin’ shell, 

On to the Spanish batteries that spit the fires o’ hell. 

(O, how I wish I’d been thar—to give the Rebel yell!) 

With hands that never tremble, tho’ bullets fall like rain, 

He set off his torpedoes (jest in memory o’ the Maine!) 

The vessel groans ’n’ staggers, ’n’ then goes plungin’ 

* down, 
In death she guards the gateway to Santiago town. 


He went, 


“Hurray for Hobson, ’n’ his crew! 
caught. 

Cervera’s situation is severer than he thought. 

No wonder that the haughty Don forgets they are his foes 

’N’ showers the flowers o’ courtesy, instead o’ showerin’ 
blows. 

The whole world catches up the cheer, ’n’ says that Hob- 
son’s name 

Shall shine with its great heroes on the shadowy scroll o’ * 
Fame! 


The Spanish fox is 


“I’m proud I’ve lived to see the day! A Southern boy in 
blue 

Has done what all the statesmen in years have failed to do. 

No longer North, no longer South! But over all the land, 

Around a single banner Americans we stand! 

And when that fig shall flutter, o’er every land afid sea 


’Twill say, ‘Hurrah for Freedom!’ and ‘Death to 
Tyranny!’ 

And all the boys that wore the gray will echo Hobson’s 
cry, 


“<T'll fight beneath the Stars and Stripes, and under ’em 
I'll die!” 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





TI ov cniccecacseceecs a ee Sydney Bulletin 

Of Hongi ika, the fiery ravager ; of Hongi katan- 
gata, the eater of men, many songs have been sung, 
for he was the greatest chief in Maoriland when 
the pakehas first came here to hunt whales; but cf 
Pomare, Hongi’s fighting captain, little is known, 
and only the manner of his death is told in song. 
Yet Pomare was a great warrior; so huge of bulk 
that the ground shook under his tread; so skilful 
in war that no man could stand against him, and he 
it was who fought by Hongi’s side and trod the 
path of victory from Whangarei to the region of 
the Hot Lakes; from the Kaiapara to the last 
stronghold of the Waikatos, at the head of the 
Waipa. Men feared Pomare; women hated him; 
and Panui ‘cursed him night and day, for Pomare 
had destroyed his pah and slain Apia, of the terri- 
ble kiss, and it is of Panui as much as of Pomare 
that the song is sung. 

When Hongi died Pomare was made chief, and 
in his cruelty he resolved to march over the coun- 
try that Hongi had ravaged, for some of the tribes 
had gathered once more, and had rebuilt the pahs. 
Now, among the tribes none had recovered so 
quickly as Panui’s, and none were so flourishing; 
and when Pomare heard of this he remembered 
how once he had crushed them to the earth, and he 
led his warriors southward, sending messengers 
ahead to warn Panui of his coming, and command- 
ing him to offer himself and his people as slaves. 
When Panui received this command he held coun- 
cil with his tribe and urged them to meet Pomare 
and fight the Ngapuhis, saying that it was better to 
die fighting than live as slaves, and the men of the 
tribe cried, one and all, “We will fight to the end.” 

Then Panui left the chiefs in the council-house 
and went to the whare of his son, a mere youth. 
“Treta,” he said, “thou hast heard the song of thy 
mother Apia’s kiss, and how the Ngapuhi, who 
held her captive, was slain. Thou knowest how the 
Ngapuhis, under Hongi, destroyed our pah, and 
how Pomare burned alive Apia, my wife, because 
she fought with the spear of that Ngapuhi to whom 
she gave the kiss of death. Listen, then, the Nga- 
puhis come once more against us, and Pomare is 
at their head, and no man can stand against Po- 
mare; our only hope of victory lies in Pomare’s 
death. Heed now—I am an old man, I am the 
chief of the tribe, I will engage Pomare in battle, 
I will take his spear into my heart, but be thou 


‘ near, and while Pomare is slaying me do thou 


thrust over my shoulder and slay him.” 

So Ireta sharpened his spear and practiced 
thrusting over a man’s shoulder daily until the 
Ngapuhis drew near and the battle began. 

The Ngapuhis, in their pride, treated their foes 
with disdain, and Pomare stood before his warriors 
and shouted} “Who will fight with me?” and Panui 
rushed forward and cried, “I will fight thee, Po- 
mare, burner of Apia.” Pomare laughed, and re- 
plied: “Thou art already dead!” 

“Nay; but thou, big and cruel!” and he struck 
at Pomare with his taiaha, and at this signal all 
Panui’s warriors rushed on to battle. 


Pomare played with his foe, and Panui defended 
himself until he heard Ireta cry behind him: “I am 
ready, father!’ Then the old man lifted his guard 
and received Pomare’s spear in his chest. He seized 
it with his hands, and stooped forward, and as he 
stooped Ireta thrust over his father’s shoulder and 
struck Pomare a fatal blow; and when Pomare fell 
the Ngapuhis gave way and fled. Thus a father’s 
sacrifice won a victory, and revenged the death of 
Apia. 





TIGRE GGG GOR sc cesccccevcvvesvesiersceseqescens New York Sun 

This is the story of Murphy’s travels. Murphy 
did not travel for a great length of time, but he 
moved rapidly while he was at it, and he met with 
a variety of incidents equal to any related by 
Marco Polo or Bayard Taylor. 

The true story of Murphy’s travels is told by the 
employee of a prominent accident liability insur- 
ance company, whose duty it was to adjust claims. 

It seemed that Murphy and Clancy (Irish) and a 
third man named Schmelz (not Irish) had been put 
to work to clear the rubbish and débris from the 
top floors of the building. They did not wish to 
carry it down five or six floors, so in a spirit of in- 
genuity they rigged a block and tackle in one of 
the elevator shafts and prepared to lower the rub- 
bish down in barrels. The pulley was fastened to 
a crosshead beam at the top of the shaft, and the 
rope trailed down through the shaft to the first 
floor, where Murphy was stationed. 

His duty was to let out the rope and lower the 
barrel. He gave the rope a couple of turns around 
a pipe and brought the first barrel down without 
any trouble. He emptied it and sent it up again 
and made his turn around the pipe and brought 
down barrel No. 2 with great success. 

After the second empty barrel had gone up Mur- 
phy was standing in the shaft holding to the rope 
and waiting for the signal. At the top of the shaft 
Schmelz and Clancy, satisfied that the system was in 
working order and that no further signaling would 
be necessary, hooked the rope to the loaded barrel, 
which was pushed off into the shaft. It was a 
heavy load, consisting mostly of brick dust and 
fragments of plastering. It started down the shaft 
very rapidly. Murphy, in accordance with the law 
of nature, started up the shaft at the same time. He 
started so suddenly that he had no time to let go 
of the rope or give it a turn around the pipe. 

The barrel gained speed and so did Murphy. 
Half way up the shaft they passed each other. Just 
as Murphy reached the top of the shaft with a slam 
and a swing the barrel struck the cement floor at 
the bottom of the elevator shaft. The force of the 
blow drove the bottom out of the barrel, releasing 
the loose contents. 

As Murphy was heavier than an empty barrel he 
began to descend from the top of the shaft, and de- 
scend in a hurry at that, while the shell of the bar- “ 
rel started upward. This time Murphy met the 
barrel fairly. It shot up and struck him from under- 
neath. He kicked madly and disentangled himself 
and finished’ his descent at a speed which would 
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have defied instantaneous photography. He came 
down in a sitting posture on the heap of loose mor- 
tar, shavings and brick. At the same moment the 
barrel jammed into the top of the shaft and was 
further shattered, although still held together by 
several turns of rope. 

Murphy was so terribly jarred that he let go of 
the rope. The rope being free, the wrecked barrel 
descended of its own weight and buried Murphy 
beneath a pile of loose staves. 

Schmelz and Clancy came running from the top 
of the building and dug him out. He was in a 
dazed condition and had only a cloudy recollection 
of what had happened. In addition to three welts 
on the head he had received a “jolt” in the back 
and bitten the end of his tongue. 

They took him to the hospital, where he re- 
mained for several days, trying to piece together 
the confused impressions of his trip. He did not 
blame Clancy and Schmelz, but he did say that they 
ought to have reached out and pulled him in just 
as he arrived at the top of the shaft.- 





Two Practical Johes,.......0++0++ G. 8. Edwards.........++++ Snazelleparilla 

What follows relates to the first meeting of the 
late Henry J. Byron and Artemus Ward. It was 
at the Savage Club after one of the Saturday din- 
ners, and Tom Robertson suggested to Artemus 
to have a tilt with Byron and if possible draw him 
out. The genial showman had only been in the 
country a few days, but he knew Byron’s “meétier,” 
and went for him in this fashion: 

“T fancy I have seen a face like yours before. Did 
you ever have a brother Alonzo?” Robertson was 
behind Artemus and winked at Byron. 

“Alas! I had,” replied the dramatist, instantly 
catching the situation. 

“He was a mariner engaged on the deep?” 

“That’s so.” 

“You haven’t heard of him for five years?” 

Byron affected to be lost in reflection and de- 
liberately replied : “It’s five years ago this very day. 
How curious you should mention it, sir !” 

“Well, sir,” replied Artemus, taking out his 
handkerchief and pretending to wipe away a tear, 
“T sailed the salt sea with your brother. We were 
wrecked together in the Gulf of Mexico, and before 
help came I killed and ate him! The moment I 
saw you I recognized the likeness. He was a good 
fellow, full of tender feeling.” 

“T am glad you found him tender,” interrupted 
Byron, also pulling out his handkerchief. 

“But, sir, I am awfully sorry I ate him,” said 
Artemus, in the most imperturbable fashion. “Had 
I known I should ever meet his brother, I am sure 
I’d have gone without food some weeks longer. 
But I was driven to it, and you will forgive me, 
won’t you? I liked Alonzo”—and he offered his 
hand to Byron, which the latter shook with cor- 
diality. 

“Excuse my emotion, won’t you?” gasped Byron 
in his handkerchief. ‘He never wrote and told me 
what had become of him. I hope he agreed with 
you.” 

“A slight indigestion afterward; he was a little 
tough,” replied Artemus; “but we'll not speak of 


member, sir, the law can’t touch me now. It was 
stern necessity, and necessity, as you may have 
heard, knows no law. But I am willing to pay you 
damages for the loss. About what would you think 
a fair compensation?” 

“Don’t mention it,’ said Byron, who now 
thought it time to turn the tables. “I think your 
name is Ward?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“Artemus Ward.” ’ 

“Quite so.” 

“You had a father?” 

“T had.” 

“He was a Yankee pedlar in his own country, 
was he not? Sold bug pizen and fine-tooth combs?” 

“You've hit the comb—I mean the nail—on the 
head.” 

“He died in the Black Country of England, did 
he not?” 

“He did.” 

“Well, I killed him. I knew you were his son the 
moment I laid eyes on you. He was a nice old 
gentleman, and I made his acquaintance in Staf- 
fordshire. He wished to go down a deep coal- 
mine; so did I, and we went down together, had a 
good time, explored, lunched with the miners, 
drank more than was good for us, and proceeded 
to return to mother earth’s surface. After you have 
been down a mine you are fond of your mother, I 
can assure you. The prodigal son felt nothing to 
what I experienced. We entered the huge basket 
and were being slowly drawn toward the mouth of 
the pit when I saw the old rope was about to snap 
under the strain. It was a perilous, a horrible, a 
critical moment. The weight of two men was too 
great, and your father was a broad, bulky man. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. An in- 
stant more and we were both lost. We seemed to 
be about fifty feet from the top. I hastily called 
your father’s attention to something ; implored him, 
in fact, to look down the mine. He did so, and as I 
gently tipped him over he went whirling and crash- 
ing to the bottom. It was rough on him, but I 
saved myself. I ciphered it out on the instant like 
this: He is an old man, nearly bald, deaf in one 
ear, two teeth gone in front, with only a few years 
to live. I am half his age, strong and healthy, the 
father of a young family, with a career before me, a 
comedy to finish for the Haymarket, and a bur- 
lesque accepted at the Strand. Now, I ask you, 
under the circumstances, did I not behave nobly?” 

“You did, you did,” sobbed Artemus. “I would 
have acted that way myself.” 

“T am glad to find you so intelligent. You ate 
my brother and found him tough, and I am the as- 
sassin of your dear old father,” continued Byron, 
keeping up the farce of pretended emotion. “We 
are both avenged. Let us draw a veil over the past, 
and never allude to these heartrending incidents 
again.” 

“Agreed. We cry quits. Shake!” roared Arte- 
mus, extending both hands, and dramatically dash- 
ing a flood of imaginary tears from his eyes. Then 
he summoned a waiter, glasses round were speedily 
ordered, and everybody was full of congratulations 
upon the ready manner in which the two wits had 


that. We both suffered; he suffered most; but re- conducted their impromptu chaff. 
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CHINESE NEWSPAPERS* . 


The Chinese Peking Gazette, however, is the 
oldest newspaper in the world, compared with 
whose hoary age the Times, with its hundred sum- 
mers, is but of yesterday. This “doyen” of news- 
papers began, and is still carried on, with the spe- 
cial object of supplying the people with news re- 
garding the acts of dhe government. More valua- 
ble illustrations of political and social institutions 
may be gathered, as Sir Rutherford Alcock con- 
tended, and a clearer insight may be obtained of 
the actual working of the governing machinery, by 
a careful study of the Peking Gazette than from 
any other source. And the glimpses it affords into 
Chinese life, manners and customs make it singu- 
larly valuable as a guide to further inquiry. 

“If the visitor at Peking,” says Sir Rutherford, 
“extend his researches into the Chinese city, and 
even penetrate into one of the narrow side streets 
near ‘Lieu-li-chang,’ the Paternoster Row of the 
capital, he may pass the door of one of the offices 
whence the printed copies are issued. This is the 
quarter of booksellers and their associate instru- 
ments, bookbinders and wood-engravers. On en- 
tering the shop, cases of wooden cut characters 
may be seen ranged against the wall, and sorted 
according to the number of strokes in each. Some 
of frequent occurrence together are arranged as 
double characters, such as ‘Imperial edict,’ man- 
darin titles, the official title of the reign, etc. About 
a dozen of these printing offices suffice to issue sev- 
eral thousand copies, from whence they are dis- 
tributed, as in London, to their customers, or dis- 
patched in batches to the different provinces.” 





The issue of the first independent Chinese news- 
paper, while it heralded the dawn of a brighter day 
for the whole Chinese people, held out hopes espe- 
cially for one class which individually, though not 
collectively, has always deserved our sympathy— 
the disappointed “scholars of fortune.” These men 
collectively constitute the “literati,” a class that 
wields enormous power in virtue of the deference 
spontaneously accorded to letters, and of its being 
socially at the head of the four classes—namely, 
scholars, farmers, artisans, and merchants—into 
which the population of the empire is divided. Im- 
pecunious though they generally are, they are still 
able to wield with effect the power thus placed in 
their hands—a power that has been likened, and 
with some truth, to the influence exerted by the 
squirarchy and country clergy in Britain before re- 
form acts disturbed the repose of rural parishes. 
When all the possibilities of the newspaper press 
dawn upon the minds of this hungry horde of edu- 
cated paupers, this poverty-stricken, restless, intel- 
lectual class who is there dare venture to foretell 
the results upon an active and inquisitive race like 
the Chinese? It seems likely that the story of the 
Japanese native press will be again repeated, but 
with a’power in direct ratio to the vastly greater 
forces that are sure to be exerted in China. It will 





* From Archibald R. Colquhoun’ China in Transforma- 
tion. Harper Bros. $3.00. 


be remembered that after the abolition of the feudal 
system in Japan thousands of the lieutenants and 
retainers of the Daimios, the very flower of the in- 
tellect, the pick of the prowess of the country, un- 
able to procure employment under the altered con- 
ditions violently introduced by the new system, 
found themselves homeless and helpless. They 
could not dig, to beg they were ashamed. The na- 
tive press, brought into existence with the Restora- 
tion, was a God-sent gift to such men. Old Sa- 
murai of bluest blood, who had lived lives of let- 
tered ease in feudal castles, wielded the pen in the 
editor’s sanctum; and swordsmen, who had made 
stand with their lord for Mikado or Shogun, now 
stood at the composing-case and printing press,. 
admitting and permitting no loss of dignity, con- 
scious that they were working, as of yore, for the 
glory and advancement of Dai Nippon. It was a 
wonderful revolution, of which only some of the 
results -are as yet apparent. So may it be in the 
slow but certain revolution which the forces of 
modern civilization are effecting in China, though 
the results may be very different. 

The number of literary men, graduates, aspirants 
for office, who, out at elbow, throng every city and 
village—some years ago there were at Lanchau, in 
Kansu, nearly a thousand such “expectants”—will, 
it is to be hoped, find in journalism something more 
useful, more honorable, and more conducive to 
self-respect than writing odes on fans or composing 
scrolls for some native Mzcenas. And as, while 
waiting for office, they constitute the unrecognized 
Opposition, and by far the ablest critics of those in 
office, the newpaper will afford them an opening 
for their talents and energies, and an unfailing 
means of criticising measures before they have been 
confirmed for good or evil and have passed beyond 
recall. Such action is quite in harmony with ex- 
isting Chinese institutions, and is merely a popular 
extension of what has obtained in China for ages. 





Apart from local intelligence, advertisements, 
and other items, we may divide the contents of na- 
tive papers into four chief divisions; articles on 
purely Chinese affairs; leaders on international re- 
lations, and, if there be a war on hand, of course, 
also war news; translations from the foreign press ; 
and “précis” from the Peking and provincial Ga- 
zettes. Considered as a whole, they are truly 
strange amalgams of ancient political and philoso- 
phical maxims, and curiously distorted statements 
oi modern facts, reflecting closely, indeed, the Chi- 
nese method of dealing with matters—accepting 
words for facts, the shadow for the substance. 

It is, however, in criticism of purely native af- 
fairs that the Chinese journalist is at his best, that 
his previous training tells, that he is on solid 
ground. As his readers, like himself, have read the 
very same books, in the very same order, eluci- 
dated by the very same orthodox commentators, 
the writer can easily sway their minds by reference 
to the well-known but never wornout principles laid 
down by the sages, according to which kings reign 
and princes decree justice. He appeals frequently 
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indeed, almost in every passage, to the teachings 
of history, stimulating his readers’ feelings by 
calling to witness their long line of ancestors 
who have distinguished themselves in a not in- 
glorious past. 

From a literary point of view these articles are 
the most valuable, as they are the most difficult, 
part of the paper. The “simplex munditiis,” the 
simple elegance of the classics, is the point aimed 
at. The theme of an able Chinese literary man, by 
means of the monosyllabic form of the language 
and its ideographic writing, acquires a concentrated 
energy exceedingly difficult to describe, indeed im- 
possible to convey to the Western mind, appeal- 
ing, as it does, to the eye, the ear, and the intellect. 
Chinese prose style sparkles with epigram, anti- 
theses, and the other figures of speech depending 
on brevity for their force. It abounds with “curiosa 
felicitas” ; and nothing delights writer and reader 
more than the suggested quotation aptly hidden in 
the text, just apparent enough to give a delicate 
archaic aroma to the period. As Mr. Stewart 
Lockhart states in his Manuel of Chinese Quota- 
tions : 

“One of the chief characteristics of the written 
language of China is its love of quotation. The 
more frequently and aptly a Chinese writer employs 
literary allusions, the more is his style admired. 
Among the Chinese it might almost be said that 
style is quotation. With them to quote is one of 
the first canons of literary art, and a Chinese who 
cannot introduce even into his ordinary composi- 
tions phrases borrowed from the records of the 
past might as well try to lay claim to literary at- 
tainments as a European unable to spell correctly 
or to write grammatically. Letters on the most 
common subjects, and newspaper paragraphs de- 
tailing ordinary items of intelligence, are seldom 
written without the introduction of quotations, and, 
if these quotations are not understood, it is impos- 
sible to grasp the meaning of the writer.” 


Reform is steadily making its way by means of 
the press, directed by the right class, the younger 
educated men. When the Reform Club was closed 
at Peking in the winter of 1895-96, the spirit of re- 
form, which exists in China as elsewhere, had not 
been killed, as was assumed; it had merely been 
scotched. Suppressed at Peking, the leaders moved 
their headquarters to Shanghai, where an active 
propaganda is conducted, chiefly by means of a 
magazine entitled Chinese Progress. Until re- 
cently published every ten days, this journal is 
about to become a daily paper. It commands a 
large staff of. writers, and is supported by some 
three hundred students, and eighty benevolent so- 
cieties pledged to support the reform movement. 
Nor is this support merely from the younger and 
non-official classes; even viceroys and lesser of- 
ficials subsidize the society by subscriptions and 
letters of recommendation, not always, it is true, 
without some ulterior motive, for there is such a 
thing, or will be, as “capturing” the press in China. 
The tiny paper of earlier days, with its four narrow 
pages, has already grown into thirty broad leaves, 
with a circulation of ten thousand throughout the 
provinces, as against the former edition of one 
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thousand, all of which was chiefly sold at the 
capital. 

In their treatment of international questions and 
of matters connected with the Franco-Chinese and 
Japanese wars, the writers of native papers are 
seen at their worst. Here it is that their insuffer- 
able literary conceit, which begets in them a con- 
tempt for everything outside their own literature; 
stands in the way of progress. Refusing to recog- 
nize the altered conditions around them, and shut- 
ting their eyes to what has been actually accom- 
plished within their own borders, many of them 
continue to treat any matter in which foreign in- 
terests ‘are concerned as if no foreigner had perma- 
nently settled along their coast-line—as if China, 
secure in its isolation, were still the suzerain of all 
the many lands once hers. Incredible as it may 
seem, the British colony of Hong Kong, even in 
1898, is still marked in many Chinese maps as part 
of the Empire of China. 

The military tactics recommended to Chinese 
generals are to this day abstracted from works of 
a thousand years ago—while archers were still ef- 
fective soldiers—when not borrowed from the alto- 
gether impossible “stratagems” (on a par with the 
Trojan horse) of the heroes of the remotest an- 
tiquity. The attitude of the Chinese press in time 
of war is one of uncompromising chauvinism, 
which neither disaster nor incapacity seems to 
modify. It may be merely an easy method of earn- 
ing a reputation for patriotism, or it may arise 
from a desire to “save face”—that universal trait 
of the Chinese character, at all times and under all 
circumstances—but probably there is a complexity 
of causes to account for it. How was the Franco- 
Chinese war fever kept alive? Both newspapers 
and officials concealed the truth and pandered to 
the popular taste. They described battles—always 
a pet subject with literary men in China, as else- 
where—that had never been fought; they sang 
pens of congratulation over victories that were 
never won; and illustrations of the audacious “bar- 
barians” being driven back pell-mell at the point 
of the Chinese trident were widely circulated among 
eager purchasers. They raised enough fervor of 
patriotic enthusiasm to make it dangerous for a 
Chinaman to even hint at the possibility of victory 
being on the other side. The populace were unani- 
mous in allowing themselves to be fooled—they 
seemed to like the process. 


Except the “Shén Pao,” and a few other papers 
which have a foreigner to advise on all foreign 
questions, the translations on which the editor 
bases his “leaders” are made, for the most part, by 
English-speaking Chinese who have never been out 
of China. Their ideas of things foreign are inac- 
curate, but not quite so inaccurate, perhaps, as 
many of our ideas regarding matters Chinese. The 
newspaper translator handles the most abstruse 
and delicate subjects, those requiring special 
knowledge, with the utmost assurance, and as he 
sees most things through the spectacles of his own 
prejudice, the accuracy and value of the transla- 
tion may be estimated. The less conceited care- 
fully omit difficulties altogether and confine them- 
selves to what is plain sailing. 
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Pen Pictures of Autumn Beauty..........ccccseccesees The (London) Speaker 

Upon the rich folds of creeper the dew is thick, 
while its drops shiver, in linked cascades, from 
spray to spray through the chaste air of dawn, into 
‘the greensward grass or the upturned mouths of 
ribbed convolvulus. Like unbound hair, the 
foliage ripples downward, kept in a beautiful dis- 
array by prying winds. Where old mosses peer in 
the recesses, there is a continual under-play of fairy 
stars—dew shining suddenly among the leaves, 
which, bright and deep-dyed as grapes, strike their 
colors through and through the drops. Red ripe 
hues, tenderest pink—like the early flush on a 
bryony-globe—purple, and gold, glow alternately, 
or delicately involved, as the whole trembles with 
feverish rustle. Here and there the green of 
clasped bud or opening leaf interrupts the roll of 
color, or hides in some thickest bunch. Such new 
buds, delaying awhile the quick sere, are common 
high and low, from the clustered chickweed on 
every mound to the exquisite lime-emerald aloft. 
Ground-ivy, with its trails, and the wood-sorrel 
gathered in a frail society under old oaks, live 
through no month without thrusting a runner here 
or a leaf yonder, lovely in its green, but so slight 
that the least snail may hide the work. Nor is there 
need of sweet soft airs and sunshine to bring the 
leaf-bud, like the butterfly, out into the light ; often 
the morning rime will silver while it blights a 
young brier-leaf. 

The east whitens with dawn until it is colorless 
from very brightness; night-rack is broken and 
pursued by a passion of pure light, and soft, silky 
clouds are dissolving at their edges into the paled 
blue along the horizon. Here and there through 
the rack flung now high and far from the sunrise a 
hot blue appears, like that which ribs the bugle- 
flower; and vast spokes, wrought of iciest cloud 
and bent as with swiftness, cross the sky. Then the 
horizon-mist bubbles, as it were, into hills of cloud 
—fixed, stately, of the hue and softness of warm 
snow, and rimmed and slit with clear pearl by the 
sunlight. All day this pageant of cloud is riding 
the sky; dark-maned clouds grate on the hills, 
showering rain; or swift vapors are spun madly 
into changing webs. And underneath, each leaf— 
whether dark and polished like metal, or pale and 
worked over with soft bloom—is pierced with 
beams, and shows rare gold clouded with purple; 
every bough, every forest leaf, becomes unspeak- 
able as a sunset. This air, touching the minutest 
leaf to loveliness, is delicate, like that of dusk; but, 
keen as wind, mountain sweet as that which has 
skimmed where waves writhe over the rocks in 
foam, it has also a vitality which twilight airs, with 
their lulling coil, have not. 





DERE FRI, 6 ici hcdeccceteccceccestscceses Philadelphia Record 


A curious freak of nature has recently been dis- 
covered on Goat Island at Niagara Falls. It is no 
less than two trees of the Siamese twin pattern 
which have been attracting attention in various 
parts of the country. The connecting limb between 
the two trees on Goat Island is believed to be the 


longest connection of the kind yet found, and it is 
very much of a novelty. The two trees connected 
are red cedars. The larger of the two trees is seen 
to the right in the cut. It is about forty feet high 
and about two feet from the base, where the tree is 
thirty-nine and one-half inches in circumference, 
the connecting limb shoots out. At the point 
where the branch leaves the larger tree it is six 
inches in circumference. At a distance of thirty 
inches from the larger tree the branch passes 
through a crotch in a white birch tree, which tree 
is fifty-seven inches in circumference just below 
the crotch. In height the birch is taller than the 
cedars surrounding it. Then the course of the con- 
necting branch inclines downward and connects 
with the second cedar about a foot from its base. 
The iength of the branch is nine feet and one inch. 
It is four and three-quarter inches in circumference 
at the birch tree and seven inches in circumference 
where it joins the second tree. This second tree is 
twenty-seven inches in circumference and about 
thirty feet high. Two other trees spring from the 
same root, one of which is nineteen inches in cir- 
cumference, the other fourteen inches. There is 
nothing to tell from which tree the branch first 
sprung, but it seems clear that it originally started 
from the larger tree on the right, passed through 
the crotch of the birch, when all the trees were 
young, and in some manner formed a union with 
the second tree, but the junction of the limb with 
the two trees is very similar. The size of all the 
trees is evidence that the strange connection be- 
tween the two trees is one many years old, and the 
size and height of the respective parts of the old 
birch tell the same story. The trees and the limb 
connecting them are alive, as will be seen by the 
growth on the limb between the birch and the big 
cedar. 

This strange connection between the trees is con- 
sidered such a wonderful freak of nature that Su- 
perintendent Welch, of the State Reservation, of 
which Goat Island is a part, will be asked to take 
special pains to preserve it. Its location on the isl- 
and is such that possibly few would be able to find 
it without a friend to point it out to them, as one 
might pass it many times and not discover the rela- 
tions of the trees. 





Plant Life of the Ladrones,......... Peter Duncan,,......°. Richmond Times 

The queer things in the Ladrones include a tree, 
the fruit of which is so obnoxious to the nostrils 
that a man cannot “keep his stomach” and smell it. 
But once past the nose it is so delicious that he will 
eat until too full to walk. This fruit ripens once a 
month, and is plentiful. 

A nut which can be eaten shell and all is another 
queer product. The shell is brittle like a cracker, 
sweet and good. The inside has a kernel which can 
only be bitten when the fruit is fresh. 

Another fruit is so rare that it is used as a coin. 

A very queer mineral product is a stone which 
changes color in the atmosphere. Cold days it is 


black; hot days it is bright red; when rain threat- 
ens it is pinkish, and in cloudy weather it is blue. 
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This stone lies on the highways, and the pedestrian 
can forecast his own weather. 

A great yellow flower which opens and closes to 
the sun at noon is another novelty. This flower 
takes only five minutes to open and shut; for one 
minute it is wide open, showing a white centre with 
golden heart. It opens directly up to the sun and 
closes tight with drooping head. It varies not one 
minute in the whole lifetime of the plant. On 
cloudy days it opens, but its petals point downward, 
for the stem does not rise as on sunny days. This 
flower acts as a clock to the natives. The domes- 
tic animal of the Ladrones is a small bird called a 
“laughing donkey.” It laughs like a parrot, but 
has projections at the side of its head which give 
rise to the name. Another household pet is the 
Japanese poodle, which here is very small and very 
curly haired. This dog catches its own fish in the 
lagoons, and eats fruit from the guava tree. 

The man who owns a farm in the Ladrones is a 
rich man, for he can support life without labor. 
Bread-fruit trees grow wild, and with the cocoa- 
nuts are the shade trees of the islands. A grove 
of bread-fruit trees to a Ladrone Islander is what a 
herd of western cattle is to a ranchman. Fruit 
grows all the year round, and every quality of queer 
edible, tropical fruit is found there. Rice, corn, 
indigo, castor oil, guavas and bread fruit are ex- 
ceedingly plentiful, while sugar cane, cotton, to- 
bacco and castor beans grow without planting. 
They are natural to the soil, and spring up in such 
quantities as to be regarded as weeds. 

A very valuable possession which Uncle Sam 
will use is the palm grove, which extends in a belt 
across all the islands. This palm grove consists of 
palm trees which rise side by side so close together 
that you can hardly, except for the slenderness of 
the trunks of the trees, penetrate into the depths of 
the palm forest. They grow vegetable ivory which 
in commerce is as good as the elephant tusk. This 
ivory can be used in all cases that do not call for 
great durability, and for ornaments, it cannot be 
surpassed. 





DOF CHR FOB 5c instncineseniconeminze New York Evening Post 


The production of seedless fruits and thornless 
vines and plants is the achievement of modern 
horticulture. For years efforts have been directed 
toward this end. How much better our blackber- 
ries and huckleberries would taste if they had no 
seeds to get into the teeth. How many more peo- 
ple would relish our fine grapes if there were no 
seeds in them to recall the old fear of appendicitis? 
If currants were seedless, and peaches and apricots 
were stoneless, and pears and apples minus the 
rough core and black pits, what an improvement it 
would be! The housewife, toiling over a bowl of 
raisins, pitting them for a cake or pudding, would 
sée a new light if she could purchase as good seed- 
less raisins at no extra expense. 

For some reason nature has gradually changed 
her method of propagating certain plants. Thus 
we find many flowers that can be propagated either 
by suckers or seeds. The former is the quicker 
and surer process, and the tendency in all such 
plants is for the seeds to degenerate so that in time 
they have no function whatever to perform. Thus 
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the banana was once propagated probably entirely 
by seeds. If one of these fruits is sliced through 
the middle lengthwise, rows of rudimentary seeds 
will be exposed. They are little more than brown 
spots. At one timé probably the banana depended 
upon the seeds to reproduce its kind. But the 
suckers which start up at the base of the plant per- 
form this work much better and quicker to-day. 
Each succeeding banana plant is produced from a 
sucker, and the seeds are thus gradually destroyed 
by a process of selection adopted by nature. 

Horticulturists have taken their cue from these 
wild plants, and they have been experimenting to 
get rid of all fruit seeds, pits, and stones. Trees, 
plants, and vines can now be propagated by bud- 
ding and grafting, and what useful purpose do the 
seeds serve? Seedlings will always be needed for 
stock, but as these influence the grafted fruits very 
little, they can be started from very hardy, common 
varieties. If the budded varieties are seedless, 
science has accomplished her end. 

Accident, as well as design, has played its part in 
giving horticulturists an opportunity to produce 
seedless fruits. The celebrated navel orange of Cali- 
fornia is an illustration of this. In 1873 the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington imported sev- 
eral orange trees from Bahia, Brazil, and these 
were budded upon trees at Riverside, Cal., as an 
experiment. From these trees sprang the famous 
Riverside navel orange. Nature made an effort to 
produce twins, but one of the twins survived merely 
as a protuberance in the blossom end of the fruit, 
a little kernel enveloped in the skin. In the process 
the seeds were never fully developed. By this pe- 
culiar accident of nature horticulturists profited, 
and extended the culture of a seedless orange that 
stands second to none in the world. Similar acci- 
dents are produced in budding apple stock. Almost 
seedless apples have ‘been produced a number of 
times. These apples are sometimes called “bloom- 
less,’ because the blossoms have no petals, and in 
some cases lack stamens. Not only are the seeds 
absent in these “bloomless” apples, but the core is 
so small that it plays little or no part in the fruit. 
The only trouble heretofore has been that these 
seedless apples have been very deficient in flavor. 
Each year, however, distinct improvements are 
made in this line, and it will only be a short time 
before seedless apples and pears of delicious quality 
will be placed upon the market. 

The seedless grapes of Corinth were probably 
produced by accident long ages ago, although when 
they first appeared is a mystery. They are really 
currants, and they sometimes sell as currants, and 
again as grapes. The only really genuine seedless 
grapes are the Sultana grapes of Southeastern 
Europe. When they first ceased to produce seeds 
is likewise an historical uncertainty. But as the 
science of horticulture was unknown 500 years ago 
they probably owe their peculiarity to accident. 

From these few isolated cases of seedless fruits 
modern horticulture bases its assumption that in 
time all of our cultivated fruits can be produced 
without seeds, pits or stones. In the experiments 
with vines in California, cuttings are selected and 
grafted, but nature has a peculiar freak of returning 
to original-types, which often upsets calculations. 
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CHILD VERSE 





A Study in Black and White...... Kount Chalys....... Carnegie Hall Program 

Why was Dame Nature so unkind to me? 
It’s just my fate, “ 

Instead of curly, as it ought to be, 

My hair is straight! 

Each night a row of papers held with pins 
My head environs, 

My life’s one endless drudgery of tins 
And curling-irons! 

A thousand ways to curl it I’ve devised; 
I’ve used the many curlines advertised; 
It won’t stay curled. 

It won’t stay curled. 


Why did de Lawd dun made dis wool ob mine 
So full ob kinks? 

He jus’ as well uh made it long an’ fine 
An’ straight, I tinks. 

I'se oil’d an’ oil’d dis wool an’ bresher it back 
A heap, I ’clahr! 

An’ tried a pow’ful sight to make it lak 
De white folks hahr. 

I’se used dem drug purskipshuns from de sto’— 
Indeed I has, but ‘taint no use no mo’, 

It am no use to bresh dem kinks an’ fuss; 
Dey jus’ gets wuss. 


Baby Goes to Sleepy Town....... Margaret Sutton Briscoe........The Outlook 


Baby goes to Sleepy Town a dozen times a day, 
But foolish little Baby-heart can never find .the way. 


Mother has to go along and lead her by the hand 
All the way through Drowsy Lane and on to Slumber 
Land. 


Oh my little Baby-heart, learn the way to go! 
Mother has such lots to do she can’t run to and fro. 
* * * * *k * 
Mother, dear, I never saw the way to Sleepy Town, 
Don’t you know my eyes are shut before you lay me 


down? 
Wush't | Wuza Boy,......... Mary Flammer,.......0+0+++ Williamsport Sun 
Wush’t I wuz a boy 
‘ So’s I could jump an’ run 


An’ yell real loud, and whistle, 
An’ fite, an’ have the mostest fun, 
Like boys duz. 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy! 
So’s maw won’t allus say: 
Don’t straddle the fence, now, Liza Ann, 
Nice gurls don’t do that way.” 
But boys duz— 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! ' 


Wush’t I wuz a boy, 
’N’ when they call me names, 
Tom-boy, “tag-tail’ an’ “‘whistlin’ Ann,” 
"N’ I could fite same’s 
Billy duz— 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy 
’N’ me an’ John could play 
At “ skin the cat” an’ “leap frog,” too, 
My dress is in the way— 
Boys’ pants aint. 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy! 
All gurl’s good fur—yist 
To dust an’ sweep, an’ scold, 
An’ so on buttons what yo’ mis’t 
So’in on last week; 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


PRS Suteninintadahvesactovsintdesesssess sacseeencwrd St. Nicholas 


A Serious Question,........+.+004+ Carolyn Wells, ......+..eeee0- St. Nicholas 


Wush’t I wuz a boy 
Wush’t God ’d made gurls boys, 
An’ made boys gurls—t’ud bin the same 
’N’ I’d bin John, an’ John 
Bin “Lizy Ann,” by name. 
Wush’t he had! 
Wush’t I wuz a boy. 


7 an Robert Burns Wilson.......0.++++ The Century 


Dear little face, 
With placid brow and clear, uplifted eyes, 
And prattling lips that speak no evil thing, 
And dimpling smiles, free of fair-seeming lies! 
Unschooled to ape the dreary world’s pretence! 
Sweet imager of cloudless innocence! 
The tenderest flower of nature’s fashioning, 
A dewy rose amidst the wilderness, 
Amidst the desert a clear-welling spring— 
So is thy undissembling loveliness, 
Dear little face! 


Dear little hand! 
How sweet it is to feel against my own 
The touch of this soft palm, which never yet 
The taint of soul-destroying gold hath known! 
Here nature’s seal of trustfulness is pressed, 
Even as her loving touch the lily bleached, 
With stainless purity—even as she set 
The golden flame upon the daffodil, 
And heaven’s clear blue upon the violet, 
May her bests gifts be for thy clasping still, 
Dear little hand! 


Dear little heart! 
That never harbored any ill intent, 
That knows no bitterness, nor doubt, ‘nor care, 
But only young life’s nestling wonderment, 
And strange, new joys, amidst thy incomplete, 
Unfledged emotions and affections sweet! 
Veiled, by the unlived years, thy field; but there 
The sowing for thy harvest hath begun. 
When thou shalt reap and bind, may no despair 
Rise from that ground betwixt thee and the sun, 
Dear little heart, 


When fathers jump up and they holler, 
“Here, Jim! you rascal, you scamp!’ 
And hustle you round by the collar, 
And waggle their canes and stamp, 
You can laugh right out at the riot— 
They like to be sassed and dared; 
But when they say, “James,” real.quiet— 
Oo—oo—that’s the time to be scared! 





A kitten went a-walking, 
One morning in July, 
And ildy fell a-talking 
With a great big butterfly. 
The kitten’s tone was airy, 
The butterfly would scoff; 
When there came along a fairy 
Who whisked his wings right off. 
And then—for it is written 
Fairies can do such things— 
Upon the startled kitten 
She stuck the yellow wings. 
The kitten felt a quiver, 
She rose into the air, 
Then flew down to the river 
To view her image there. 





With fear her heart was smitten, 
And she began to cry: 

“Am I a butter-kitten? 
Or just a kitten-fly?” 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








Mamma—From what animal do we get our 
Flossie—From the milkman. 

—‘“‘Pa!” “Oh, be quiet!” “Pa!” “Well, 
what is it?” “What did the Dead Sea die of?” 
Bob (to Tommie, who has just been 
spanked)—Tommie! Thomas—Yes? Bob—Don’t 
you wish you were an ironclad? 

Natural History—Teacher—What can you 
tell me about the rabbit? Pupil—Its left hind foot 
is lucky. 

“Why, Clara,” said a mother to her little 
daughter, who was crying, “what are you crying 
about?” “C-cause,” sobbed the little miss, “I 
s-started to m-make dolly a b-bonnet and _ it 
c-comed out b-bloomers.” 

An ingenious small boy hit upon the brilliant 
idea the other day of standing before a mirror while 
eating a piece of cake to make it seem like two 
pieces. 


milk? 

















Little three-year-old Mabel went out for a 
walk with her father one morning, and as they 
started to return her father asked: “Shall we walk 
pack, Mabel, or take a street car?” ‘“I’d razzer 
walk,” she replied, “if ’ou will tarry me.” 
Hired Boy (on a farm)—Kin I go fishin’ this 
afternoon? Farmer—No; but be a good boy and 
work hard, ’n mebbe next week you can go to a 
funeral. Hired Boy—Kin I go to your’n? 
Jack—Let’s play house. I'll be the father 
and you'll be the mother. Dolly—yYes; and I'll 
come to you and ask you for money to buy a new 
dress. Jack—Yes; there you go! That’s just you! 
You always want to do something to raise a fight! 
Fond Parent—When you grow up, Bobby, 
you will thank me for beating you like this. Bobby 
—Perhaps I will. But that won’t prevent me from 
taking it out of my little boy. 
Refined Cruelty. — Willie — I: think old 
Moneybags is the meanest man I ever knew. Millie 
—What has he done? Willie—Bought for his 
daughter a musical parlor clock which plays Home, 
Sweet Home at ten o’clock, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
at 10:15, and Johnny, Get Your Gun at 10:30! 
—Sunday-school Teacher—Jimmy Finn, do 
you know anything about the Jews? Jimmy—Do 
I? An’ me a-livin’ in N’ Yawk? 
A little three-year-old girl went to a chil- 
dren’s party. On her return she said to her par- 
ents: “At the party a little girl fell off a chair. All 
the other girls laughed, but I didn’t.” “Well, why 
didn’t you laugh?” “ ’Cause I was the one that fell 
off !” 























“Mrs. Miffin,” said a visitor, “Emma has 
your features, but I think she has her father’s hair.” 
“Oh, now I see!” said little Emma. “It’s because I 
have father’s hair that he has to wear a wig.” 

“There!” exclaimed six-year-old Mabel, 
throwing down a book, “I just ain’t going to school 
another day.” “Why,” asked her mother, “what’s 
the matter?” “It’s no use wasting time,” replied 
the little miss; “I can’t never learn to spell. The 
teacher just keeps changing the words every day.” 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


’ 


——Ethel, aged five, was learning to sew, and 
one day, after vainly trying to make the preliminary 
preparation with a needle and thread, she asked: 
“Mamma, don’t they call the hole in a needle an 
eye?” “Yes, dear,” was the reply. “Well,” con- 
tinued the little miss, “I’ll bet this old needle’s 
cross-eyed.” 

A number of children were making a good 
deal of noise, and their mother, after rebuking them 
several times, at last said: “If I have to speak to 
you again I shall punish some of you!” At this the 
youngest child rolled off the sofa, and after gravely 
reflecting awhile, remarked: “Then, mamma, I’d 
advise you not to speak.” 

Little Clara, aged four, was in the habit of 
asking God in her prayers to bless her father, 
mother and Miss Brown, her governess. One 
evening not feeling kindly disposed toward the lat- 
ter, she concluded her prayer as follows: “Dod 
bwess my papa and my mamma, but ’ou needn’t 
bozzer ’bout Miss Brown zis time.” 

Harry was anxious for a bicycle. It was the 
one desire of his heart, and as last Christmas drew 
near, he could think of nothing else. He had been 
taught to pray for anything that he might want, 
and so began earnestly to pray for a bicycle. He 
was only five years old, and his father feared he 
would be in danger if given a bicycle, so when 
Christmas morning came, and Harry went into the 
parlor to see what Santa Claus had left for him, 
he found instead of the coveted bicycle a velocipede. 
He looked at it in silence for an instant, and then 
an idea seemed to dawn on him, and he began to 
laugh: “Oh!” he said, “I’ve got the best joke on 
God, He don’t know a bicycle from a velocipede.” + 
Helen, a wee visitor to the art gallery of the 
World’s Fair, was so impressed with a Certain 
Biblical picture that her mother then and there 
stopped to tell her the whole sacred story. Emerg- 
ing from the building, Helen sought the Midway 
Plaisance, and seeing her father some way ahead, 
she shrieked to him in agonized tones: “Papa! 
would you like to hear something puffickly awful?” 
Her father, and, naturally enough, everybody else 
within hearing turned to look and listen. “Well, 
then,” she announced in moderated accents, and 
waggling companionably toward him, “if you want 
to hear an awful somefing, when I catch up wiv you 
I'll tell you about Jesus Christ.” The same child, 
deeply impressed with her lately gained knowledge 
of God and of his home in heaven, was taken to 
visit a friend who lives among the cliffs of 
Sausalito. As the party was making the almost per- 
pendicular ascent to the house, which is completely 
hidden by a dense growth of scrub oak, there came 
crashing down upon them and smashing through 
the treetops big chunks of watermelon carelessly 
flung from an unseen balcony far above. The 
climbing visitors stopped in some trepidation. Baby 
Helen, pale but heroic, turned around to those be- 
low with the warning, “Loot out, down dere! loot 
out! Dod’s frowin’ watermelons at us!” } 

















+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 









The list of European authors who have been in- 
duced to display themselves upon the American 
rostrum this season includes Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
who was booked to deliver his first address October 
II, at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, upon the 


topic, The Drama as a Fine Art. Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy will lecture in December and January. 
Among his subjects are, “Omar Khayyam,” “The 
Victorian Epoch in English History,” and “The 
French Revolution.” Dr. John Watson is ex- 
pected to go to the Pacific Coast in the spring. Mr. 
Hall Caine, who arrived here a few weeks ago, ad- 
mitted his willingness to speak if he was pressed to 
do so sufficiently hard, and that Emil Zola may ap- 
pear before the American public with something to 
say, is, in view of his reported movements, a con- 
jectural possibility. 

The worldly and vulgar Canon Wealthy, whom 
Hall Caine introduced into the Christian, has 
aroused the wrath of Archdeacon Sinclair, of Lon- 
don, who repudiates the imputation that such a pre- 
late could ever have existed in that city. In reply 
the author adroitly insinuates that the character is 
applicable to Archdeacon Sinclair himself. 

The latest fruit of the renaissance which came to 
East Aurora, N. Y., with the Roycroft Shop, is an 
elaborate edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, in Fitzgerald’s paraphrase of 1879, prefaced 
by an address of the Hon. John Hay before the 
Omar Khayyam Club of London. 

Wordsworth’s cottage at Grasmere, together 
with portraits, manuscripts and about 2,000 letters, 
has been presented to the British nation through 
the efforts of Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s. It 
is lamentable that no one has come forward to per- 
form a like kindly service for Tom Moore’s cot- 
tage on Mushwell Hill, London, which is not un- 
likely to be torn down. It was here that Lalla 
Rookh was written. Afterward Moore lived at 
Bowood, in Wiltshire, in a house adjoining Lord 
Landsdowne’s park. 

A monument to the Anglo-Saxon poet, Czed- 
mon, author of a Paraphrase of the Scriptures, was 
unveiled at Whitby, September 21, by Mr. Altred 
Austin. It would be an interesting problem for 
the literary statistician to determine which of the 
two poets represented on that occasion possesses 
the larger coterie of readers. In an article upon 
the above event, The New Age makes a plea for 
greater attention to Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature in modern education. “This,” remarks 
The Literary World, “is all very well, but review- 
ers can hardly be recommended to use Anglo- 
Saxon in characterizing the books they review. 
We knew a bold reviewer who did so on one occa- 
sion, with the result that a libel action was imme- 
diately brought, and although the proprietors of 
his paper won the day ‘hands down,’ the costs of 
that libel suit have never been recovered.” 

In a newly published history of Italian literature, 
by Dr. Richard Garnett, the author admits the de- 
teriorating influences brought to bear upon the let- 
ters of that nation by the necessary expansion of 
the language along lines of modern life and 


science, the growing cosmopolitanism of the coun- 
try and the formation of a great imperfectly trained 
reading class. Still, he maintains the vitality of the 
true national spirit. “In Italy,” says he, “from the 
first lyrists down to Carducci, from the first prose 
writers down to D’Annunzio, the guiding principle 
would seem to have been the love of perfect form 
and artistic finish, liable, like all other meritorious 
tendencies, to abuse, when its too exclusive pursuit 
has cramped originality; to aberration, when 
writers, remembering the end, have mistaken the 
means ; but, on the whole, a right and laudable aim, 
because in harmony with the genius of the people 
and the language. As it has been said that what is 
not clear is not French, so it might be added that 
what is not refined is not Italian. 

“Notwithstanding the production of much in- 
ferior work, the character still appertains to the 
literature in its best contemporary examples, the 
only ones with which posterity is likely to concern 
itself.” 

In a review of Dr. Garnett’s book in the Literary 
World, London, Mr. William Le Queux takes ex- 
ception to this position, and asserts the essential 
degradation of the national literature. “Italy’s lit- 
erary force,” he says, “has, alas! died with her 
commerce.” 

Miss Marie Corelli’s next novel is to give an in- 
side view of Roman Catholicism. No doubt it is 
intended as an antidote for Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale, Miss Corelli fondly 
assuming that it will fall into the hands of the same 
readers. 

The Santiago Campaign, by Major-General Jo- 
seph Wheeler, announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston, will include 
his personal narrative of the campaign, with the of- 
ficial dispatches that passed between the generals 
on the field and a stenographic report of the con- 
versations of the commissioners at the time of the 
capitulation. 

An illustration of modern department store en- 
terprise is a monthly periodical called Book Notes, 
published by the Siegel-Cooper Company. It will 
not be long before every large dry goods house will 
have its private staff of poets and novelists to pro- 
duce books for the bargain counter. 

A long new novel by Dr. Max Nordau has lately 
been undergoing translation into English. It is 
entitled The Drones Must Die. 

The Ostrich is an English paper which tries to 
hide its head from unpleasant news. Very sad in- 
fcrmation is printed in the smallest type, and sen- 
sational topics are merely outlined, and “continued 
on page 13.” But there is no page 13. 

Miss Alice Longfellow writes to her father’s pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: “My father al- 
ways pronounced Evangeline with the ‘i’ short. In- 
deed, I never heard it with a long ‘i’ until quite re- 
cently. It seems to me very objectionable, and I 
trust will not become prevalent.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been cruising around 
the coast of Ireland, and will utilize his observa- 
tions of the voyage in a poem called The Crusaders. 

















A new novel by Maarten Maartens, entitled Her 
Memory, is being brought out by D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Henry James’ latest work of fiction, which is due 
this autumn, will bear the title, The Two Magics. 

F. Hopkinson Smith is in London. 

In Hawaii and a Revolution, Mary H. Krout has 
produced a work whiclr will be read with interest 
by those who are seeking information concerning 
our latest confirmed territorial acquisition. The 
authoress was sent by a Chicago newspaper upon 
a tour of investigation. 

Mr. Ruskin still derives an income of $20,000 a 
year from his sixty-four books, and Mr. Swinburne, 
although he revises more than he writes, makes 
$5,000 by his poems. 

Walter H. Page has taken Horace Scudder’s 
place as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and Mr. 
Scudder is to devote himself entirely to literary 
pursuits, and the publishing interests of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., with whom he has been long as- 
sociated. 

Herbert Spencer, at the age of seventy-nine, is 
revising his books at his home in Brighton. His 
health is said to be very feeble and he has greatly 
reduced his working hours, and only answers im- 
perative letters. 

Paul Leiscester Ford, who is now in Europe, left 
behind him the manuscript of a volume of short 
stories, written in a light and humorous vein, and 
containing also two plays planned for amateur per- 
formance, entitled The Best Laid Plans, and Man 
Proposes. The book will be called Tattle Tales of 
Cupid, and will be published this autumn. 

The title of Miss Grace King’s new book, to be 
published in early October by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, is De Soto and His Men in the Land of 
Florida. 

The information will be welcome that in October 
the Macmillan Company is to bring out a new vol- 
ume of stories by Rudyard Kipling. There are also 
to be published by the same house three posthu- 
mous tales by Mrs. Oliphant. Two of these refer 
to Scottish town life in the early century. 

“The Lounger,” who writes the editorial gossip 
of The Critic, estimates the four greatest living 
authors, in the order of their greatness, as follows: 
Mark Twain, Tolstoi, Zola and Ruskin. 


The Christian, dramatized, was enthusiastically * 


received at its first production, which occurred Sep- 
tember 23, in Albany, N. Y., and bids fair to run 
a successful season. At the sacrifice of the novel 
Mr. Caine has made a good play. 

It is expected that Mr. Hall Caine’s forthcoming 
novel, The Drunkard, will be given to the public in 
parts, according to the method in vogue in the days 
of Dickens and Thackeray. There is a report that 
he has been offered for the English and American 
rights in the coming book a larger sum than has 
ever before been paid for a work of fiction. He 
received $50,000 for the English and American 
rights in The Christian. 

Except it be John Keats, there is perhaps no 
English writer of this century to the sum of whose 
known literary productions and addition deserves 
a more gracious reception than Charles Lamb. 
Some newly found cofrespondence between him 
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and Robert Lloyd, the erratic brother of Charles 
Lloyd, is soon to be published by the Lippincotts. 
It will deserve reading for a better reason than mere 
curiosity about the writer’s personal affairs. Elia 
had the faculty of talking about nothing in such a 
way that he made it worth more than the something 
of other people. 

E. A. Hadley has just completed the manuscript 
of a thrilling tale of war times in Cuba entitled, His 
Baptism of War. The first edition, cloth bound, 
will be issued during the present month. The work 
will be published by T. Tennyson Neely, New 
York. 

Mr. Henry Savage Landor’s book describing his 
travels and tortures in Tibet will be called In the 
Forbidden Land, and will be published in America 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Some years ago lived a gentleman known as 
Antique Smith, who discovered a remarkable 
talent for producing letters and manuscripts in the 
handwriting of Robert Burns. After a while this 
lucrative occupation was summarily interfered with 
by the authorities, who proceeded to suppress all 
the documents they could lay their hands on and to 
suppress Antique Smith himself for a term of 
months. A reserve stock in trade which he had ac- 
cumulated escaped destruction and has lately ap- 
peared in the Glasgow market. 

The New York Times has taken the troubie to 
collect a quantity of information about the literary 
plans of authors from the authors themselves. Mr. 
James Lane Allen, it is learned, is engaged upon 
a novel so lengthy that it will not appear before the 
latter part of next spring. Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs is writing Olympian Nights, The South- 
ern Humorists; a child’s book, The Memoirs of 
Santa Claus, may be looked for this year. Mr. 
George W. Cable is occupied with a novel to be 
called The Cavalier, which will draw upon his ex- 
periences as a soldier in the Confederate army. Mr. 
Howells is writing a novel for Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Alice Morse Earle has finished an extensive 
work about Home Life in Colonial Days. Prof. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, whose Sister to Evange- 
line is among the October publications, has in 
view two series of short stories. One series will deal 
with the early history of the country of the great 
lakes, and the other, which probably will be called 
By the Marshes of Minas, will treat of old 
Acadian life. Mr. Herbert E. Hamblin, recently 
risen to fame through his engineer and sea stories, 
is at work upon more of the same general character. 
One of them is a story of the New York Fire De- 
partment, which will go back to the days of hand 
engines. Miss Mary E. Wilkins hopes to write a 
novel and some short stories. Miss Ellen Olney 
Kirke has finished one book and has commenced 
another. : 

The Century will shortly publish a story by Mark 
Twain called From the London Times of 1904, 
and based upon a recent invention in which the au- 
thor has taken a special interest. 

Rider Haggard has appeared among reformers 
as an anti-antivaccinationist. He has written a 
novel about a doctor who, while himself vaccinated, 
preached a crusade against it for other people. They 
followed his advice with natural consequences. 
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ee a 6 ois scincccccesdtssoucdcvscceneues Scientific American 

“These little creatures were about five inches in 
length, of a general dark-green hue shading to 
gray, assimilating the various objects upon which 
they rested slowly but very decidedly. I arranged 
several little corrals, one with a white base, another 
with a gray, another with a green, and changed the 
occupants about. In ten or fifteen minutes they 
very materially would adapt themselves to the new 
tint, though they never became white, the change 
then being merely a fading out of all lines, leaving 
the body a faint gray. At night they became a 
beautiful green, which may be considered their nor- 
mal color. The changes made in confinement I am 
confident were not so rapid as those when the 
lizards were in their native Florida, where moisture 
and hot days and nights gave them the exact tem- 
perature necessary for their best display. 

“There is something mysterious and even un- 
canny in watching the change of color. When 
placed upon a green twig the little creature would 
immediately draw itself out, extend its front and 
hind legs at full length, and become to all intents a 
part of the twig or branch, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish it. Meanwhile the mysterious blush 
of green was deepening and stealing over its back 
and sides, making the resemblance still more strik- 
ing. The natural assumption of one who had given 
the subject no especial attention might be that the 
anolis had glanced around and, perceiving that it 
was presenting a contrast not favorable to its per- 
sonal safety, had assumed a color more protective. 
In other words, that there was some intelligent act 
associated with the change. When the little creat- 
ure was blindfolded it assumed the same tint as at 
night, and did not change when placed upon the 
most striking colors, showing that the eye was the 
involuntary medium by which the different tints 
were obtained. The act of adaptation is perfectly 
involuntary, or made without the knowledge of the 
animal, being the effect which certain colors have 
upon the pigment cells of the animal. At least this 
is the generally accepted explanation, and the ex- 
periments which have been made with blind ani- 
mals seem to show that the eye is the medium. 

“These peculiar changes, which are so well 
known in fishes and reptiles, can be understood by 
glancing at the pigment cells of a frog. The skin 
is seen to consist of two portions, the cutis and epi- 
dermis, the latter apparently being made up of cells. 
The cutis has large cavities among the nerves, 
which are commonly filled with pigment and are 
very sensitive, contracting and expanding in a re- 
markable way. The pigment cells are called chro- 
matophores, and vary in color in different animals 
and in the parts of each animal, and may be red, 
brown, green, yellow, black, or various shades. The 
color of the chromatophores appears to change dur- 
ing contraction or expansion, and constitutes a 
most complicated and delicate study. Thus, in a 
little fish (“Gobius Ruthensparri”’), Heincke, the 
German naturalist, while watching its yellow pig- 
ment cells, saw them gradually expand and become 
black. 


— 





“These cells are distributed all over the body 
with more or less regularity, and upon their con- 
traction and expansion depends the prevailing color 
of the animal. Thus, if the pigment cells or chro- 
matophores expand, the prevailing color will be- 
come black and the very light spots in the animal 
dull. On the other hand, if they contract, a reverse 
effect obtains. Exactly how these wonderful 
changes in all animals which adapt themselves to 
their environment are produced is not known, but 
it is assumed that certain colors through the me- 
dium of the optic nerve poduce contraction or ex- 
pansion, and the result is a protective tint or one 
which assimilates that upon which the animal is 
resting. The eye receives the stimulus or impres- 
sion, which passes from the optic nerve to the sym- 
pathetic nerve, so reaching the various series of 
chromatophores.” 





An American Ostrich Farm,....... R. E. Bicknell,..... Metropolitan Magazine 


Many of us Americans, not prone to look into 
our “infant industries,” imagine that for her ostrich 
feathers—boas, tips, and collarettes—our milliner 
relies solely on the “Dark Continent.” 

We know, of course, that they raise some of the 
plumed race down in our sister continent of South 
America, but we never thought an invasion had 
been made into the domains of Uncle Samuel. 

Even South America, though, is usually forgot- 
ten, and Brother Ostrich is pictured with his head 
buried in hot African sand, and his wife’s eggs 
hatching under the torrid “Sol” of the Tropics. 

But, like not a few other of our ideas, this one of 
feathers is a mistaken one. Right here in our own 
America—or in that favored portion of it known 
as California—ostrich raising is already a paying 
business. Moreover, the American article is con- 
sidered by connoisseurs even superior to the im- 
ported. We not only raise ostriches, but we raise 
the best—a characteristic Uncle Sam has of dis- 
tancing his competitors. When it is considered that 
the United States’ annual importation of feathers 
amounts to three millions of dollars, one realizes 
that another and new American industry has a 
chance to fill out to comfortable proportions. 

Only some thirteen years have gone by since 
Mr. Cawston, the present proprietor of the Nor- 
walk Farm, brought over, in a sailing ship from 
Africa forty-two ostriches. Their adopted country 
evidently,agrees with them, for the ostrich popula- 
tion is every year rapidly increasing—this one con- 
cern at the rate of about a hundred chicks yearly. 

The ostrich is pre-eminently a bird*of peculiari- 
ties, from its extraordinarily long neck, with the 
great beak and saucer-like eyes at the end of the 
same, to its disporportionately lengthy legs and 
ungainly feet ; in fact, an amateur observer sees lit- 
tle about an ostrich but is radically dissimilar to all 
the rest of bird, man and animal kind. 

A full-grown “long-neck” can usually tip the 
scales at about two hundred and _ seventy-five 
pounds; and if he hasn’t stayed out nights and 
stunted his growth, he’s about eight feet high. If 
Brother Ostrich’s longevity is as extended as the 
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usual, and he hasn’t been prematurely “taken off” 
by an attack of indigestion, he lives to the same 
age that is allotted to man—*“threescore and ten,” 
and some have even exceeded this limit. 

Both sexes are of a brownish color till they are 
eighteen months old, when the males turn black 
and the hens gray. At four they are fully matured 
and paired off. After digging a hole in the ground 
with their feet—a lowly but inexpensive sort of 
nest—the hen begins laying an egg every other 
day. Laying an ostrich egg, by the way, is quite 
a contract, for it weighs three pounds and is about 
half as large as a Rugby football. 

When an egg collection of twelve or fifteen has 
been made the setting begins, in which Brother 
Ostrich kindly assists his wife, he doing the night 
work, without our civilized accompaniment of up- 
turned tacks and sundry chair legs. The prospects 
for increased feather producers materialize in forty 
days. The “young hopefuls” are then expected to 
grow at the rate of a foot a month till they are six 
months old. Brother Ostrich’s feathers are plucked 
every nine months, are graded into their various 
lengths and colors, and sold in San Francisco, the 
price varying from five to a hundred dollars a 
pound—the latter the long, white plumes taken 
from the wings. Only those on the wings and tail 
are plucked—don’t imagine Brother Ostrich as re- 
sembling the turkey “you had for dinner before you 
cooked it.” The body feathers are shed once a 
year and gathered up in the corrals. Every 
feather has a selling price. There’s nothing 
wasted in the ostrich business. Even the “bad 
eggs,” blown, find a ready sale as souvenirs. 

The ostrich is hardly an epicure. He will eat 
anything. Some things, however, do not agree 
with him, and his keepers see fit to limit his bill of 
fare to sugar beets and green alfalfa, the latter a 
kind of grass much like the Eastern clover. 

In connection with his food ideas comes the os- 
trich’s most interesting feature—his take-care-of- 
anything digestive organs. In that line Nature has 
certainly shown partiality to Brother Ostrich. It 
is a fact, and no “California story,” that an ostrich 
will swallow anything, the only specification being 
that it is small enough to be got into his beak. If it 
will go down his throat it is never refused. 

Shingle nails, clothes pins, tin cans, brickbats of 
any description are matters of not uncommon diet 
with this freak of Nature. The writer has seen a 
young one—one whose digestive apparatus hadn’t 
attained its full efficiency, either—partake of a piece 
of granite as big as a tennis ball and “gullup” it 
down with evident relish. Very convenient, isn't 
it, a taste that can enjoy anything from cast iron to 
a chocolate caramel? 

Brother Ostrich’s greatest delicacies are things 
of bright color and lustre, in proof of which it might 
be said that the attendant’s coat—which was not 
one of “many colors,” or he wouldn’t have had the 
coat—was almost bereft of buttons through the 
whimsical appetites of his feathered protégés. Once 
(so the attendant informed me) a “long-neck’s” 
hunger took a disastrous turn for its owner. A 


young society lady, wearing a flower-garden of a 
hat, got within too close proximity to Brother Os- 
trich, and he ate the bonnet. 
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Ostriches, however, are not without their trou- 
bles. In consequence of the frequent over-indul- 
gence of their large-sized appetites, and of the pe- 
culiar substances with which that appetite is often 
appeased, indigestion has come to be the arch- 
malady of the plumed race. Indeed, indigestion is 
invariably the cause that brings Brother Ostrich to 
his end. For the relief of their valuable birds the 
management is sometimes compelled to resort to 
drastic measures. As an aid:to Nature, half a gal- 
lon of castor oil is occasionaJly administered in one 
dose. If that operation fails to help him—why, one 
more “long-neck” is “gathered unto his fathers.” 
Happy, though rare, the ostrich that falls not vic- 
tim to his own indiscretion ! 





Emotion’s of Animals,.......-..++ Louis Robinso .......+.+++: Blackwood's 


Fencing-masters lay great stress upon the im- 
portance of pupils keeping their eyes steadily upon 
those of their opponents. In all probability nature 
herself would teach any of us this elementary les- 
son if we were face to face with a real enemy. I 
have noticed that all pugilists, trained and un- 
trained, when sparring keep their gaze fixed upon 
the eyes of their antagonists. That such habits are 
instinctive is shown by the fact that all apes when 
they have hostile intentions invariably lock steadily 
at the eyes, and never allow their glance to stray. 

Emotion is largely shown in the eye—as else, 
where—through the medium of the sympathetic 
nerves. These are almost always outside the direct 
control of the will. One of their chief functions 1s 
to regulate the calibre of the blood vessels. Many 
people are painfully conscious that they are quite 
unable to keep themselves from blushing. When 
we blush the sympathetic ganglia in the neck which 
control the facial circulation allow the small arteries 
to dilate, and hence the surface of the skin becomes 
suffused with red. Now the front surface of the 
eyes, although apparently non-vascular, is really 
filled with a network of microscopic canals contain- 
ing a clear fluid. These are so minute that even 
the tiny red corpuscles of the blood cannot enter 
them except under exceptional circumstanceS. 
Nevertheless, they, like the other channels of the 
circulation, are controlled by the sympathetic 
nerves, and when these give the command they 
become distended with lymph so as to lend to the 
“cornea” and “conjunctiva” a tense glistening as- 
pect. We all know that the eyes become bright 
under the influence of fever, and this is obviously 
because the tiny lymph-channels, like the larger 
vessels which convey the blood to the skin, are 
dilated and full of fluid. This, I think, is a satisfac- 
tory proof that the glistening of the eye does not 
wholly depend upon the muscular pressure from 
without. Not only do the sympathetic nerves 
regulate the brightness of the eyes in the manner 
above mentioned, but they are also the agents in 
bringing about changés of expression due to the 
enlargement or contraction of the pupil. Perhaps 
it may be as well to remind those of myreaders who 
have not studied the anatomy of the eye that the 
pupil is a little window admitting the light to the 
ocular chamber, and that its diameter is regulated 
by the involuntary muscular fibres of the iris. Until 
comparatively lately there seems to have been a 
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good deal of difference of opinion as to the action 
of the pupil under the influence of emotion. About 
five years ago I had some correspondence with 
Sir S. Wilkes, the distinguished president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, upon this very sub- 
ject, and he informed me that after long inquiry he 
had been unable to get any trustworthy informa- 
tion as to how the pupil behaved in the lower ani- 
mals when they were under the influence of emo- 
tion. The correspondence had been called forth 
by my stating in an article on Canine Morals and 
Manners (lately republished in Wild Traits in 
Tame Animals) that a dog’s pupils dilate when he 
is angry. The evidence upon which I based this 
statement was gathered at the house of a friend 
who had a fox-terrier which used to become furi- 
ous when teased. It had a basket in the corner of 
the room to which it retired when offended. The 
light from the chandelier shone full upon its face, 
and I frequently observed that when the animal was 
especially angry the eye-chambers reflected the 
light in the same way as do those of a human be- 
ing when the pupils are dilated with atropine. Hav- 
ing no quarrel with the animal myself I could ap- 
proach him with safety when others were exciting 
his wrath, and found that on such occasions the 
pupils of his eyes were widely open. It so hap- 
pened that about the same time Sir S. Wilkes had 
been making observations upon parrots, and found 
that the pupil contracted when the birds were un- 
der the influence of anger. On extending my ob- 
servations to other animals, I found that cats and 
monkeys exhibited the same peculiarity as the dog 
when enraged and meditating mischief, but that in 
several instances, as scon as the creatures were 
provoked beyond endurance and flew at their per- 
secutors, the pupils suddenly contracted. I offer 
the following conjecture as to the reason of his 
phenomenon. When an animal is angry and face 
to face with a foe, but has not made up its mind 
as to the most effective method of attack, it is im- 
portant that the eyes should take in as much as 

ossible of the enemy and his surroundings; but 

hen the actual onslaught is made, the attention 
of the assailant is fully concentrated upon some 
particular point of his advercary’s body. 

One of the most remarkable instances of dilata- 
tien of the pupil during anger which I have ob- 
served was in a black panther at the Zoological 
Gardens. This dangerous brute, which had in- 
jured several people and was usually kept in the 
background away from the general public, sprang 
at the bars when the keeper touched him with a 
stick, and his yellow circular irises became nar- 
rowed to mere bands, so that the pupils were enor- 
mously dilated. This gave the eyes an expression 
of indescribable ferocity, for they reflected so much 
light from their interior as to appear as if red flames 
were glowing within. 

There seems to be a good deal of doubt as to the 
reason why the eyes of animals shine in the dark. 
One often hears it stated that the eyes of certain 
beasts emit light on their own account as if they 
were phosphorescent. I have never been able to 
verify this statement, and am inclined to think that 
it is a mistake. In all cases where I have personally 
observed this shining of the eyes, the light has 
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obviously been reflected. Our attention is usually 
drawn to the phenomenon when a creature is in a 
dark corner and we are between it and the light, or 
when we are carrying a lamp or candle at night- 
time. When it is dark the pupils of all animals 
naturally dilate almost to their full extent, and 
therefore the sudden appearance of an artificial 
light finds the eyes in much the same condition as 
they would be in if under the influence of atropine. 
Any one who has taken a bright lantern into a cow- 
stall or stable at night must havg been struck by 
the glinting eyes of the animals turned toward him. 
Pot-hunters, in the days when deer were plentiful 
in America, used to go out at night with an assist- 
ant carrying some blazing pine-knots just behind 
them. The eyes of the startled deer with their 
pupils dilated with terror and darkness at once af- 
forded a deadly mark to the “sportsman.” The 
method was not without its dangers, especially in 
the settled regions, and innumerable tales are told 
of domestic animals having been shot by some 
careless “fire-hunter.” 

I have never been able to make out why the light 
coming from the eyes of most animals seems to be 
almost as pale as that from the glow-worm. When 
we examine the human eye with an ophthalmo- 
scope the light reflected from the retina is red, be- 
cause that membrane is filled with a network of 
innumerable blood-vessels. The eyes of the en- 
raged panther mentioned above threw back a dis- 
tinctly red light, but usually, especially when one is 
at some little distance, eyes shining in the dark 
look of a pale-green color. 

Other emotions beside that of anger seem to 
cause an enlargement of the pupils, but it is by no 
means easy to explain why this should be the case. 
Like most of the functions which are under the 
control of the sympathetic system, exercise in- 
creases the tendency. Hence wherever one sees a 
person whose pupils dilate or contract very readily 
one may at once infer that one is dealing with an 
emotional and excitable nature. 





The Camel's Usefulness..........++0+++ CO ccccsancoiseesed 8t. Paul's 

I think it was Dr. Johnson who said, “He who 
drinks beer thinks beer,” intimating in a rather an- 
ticipatory vein the modern theory that the texture 
of a man’s life is not only determined by inherited 
qualities, but to a large extent by the kind and 
quantity of the constituents upon whigh he sup- 
ports that life. Relying upon this theory, an 
Arabian traveler, who had spent much time among 
the Bedouins, started the hypothesis that the latter, 
through eating the flesh and drinking the milk of 
camels for centuries, have taken on the qualities of 
craft and treachery which characterize those 
animals. 

I am obliged to confess to the disillusioning o1 
my mind as to the camel, as well as his master. 
“Docile,” “faithful,” “gentle,” were the adjectives I 
had always applied to the huge, ungainly, but in- 
dispensable animal: When, however, a residence 
in the East brought me into personal contact with 
the camel, and I came to know him “in his habit as 
he lives,” I was obliged to say a long farewell to an- 
other dream of my childhood. I had always agreed 
with Russell’s description of the camel as “An 
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abominably ugly, necessary animal,” but had so 
thoroughly believed in the camel’s gentleness, intel- 
ligence, fidelity, and supreme usefulness, that I was 
quite of the opinion of the Arabian poet who repre- 
sents the ungainly stride of the camel as presenting 
a “standard of elegance in motion!” 

The camel is stupid save when angry, and then 
seems to become suddenly possessed with an intel- 
ligence almost preternatural in carrying out its 
vengeful designs. Palgrave relates the following 
story of a camel’s revenge, which serves to illus- 
trate this point: “A lad of fourteen had conducted 
a large camel, laden with wood, from one village to 
another, at a half-hour’s distance. As the animal 
loitered, or turned out of the way, its conductor 
struck it repeatedly, and harder than it seemed to 
have thought he had a right todo. But not finding 
the occasion favorable for taking immediate quits, 
it ‘bode its time.’ That time was not long in com- 
ing. A few days later the same lad had to,re-con- 
duct the beast, but unladen, to his own®village. 
When they were about half way on the road, and 
at some distance from any habitation, the camel 
suddenly stopped, looked deliberately round in 
every direction to assure itself that no one was 
within sight, and, finding the road far and near 
clear of passers-by, made a step forward, seized 
the unlucky boy’s head in its monstrous mouth, and 
lifting him up in the air, flung him down again on 
the earth with the upper part of his skull completely 
torn off, and his brains scattered on the ground. 
Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute quitely 
resumed its pace toward the village as though noth- 
ing were the matter, till some men, who had ob- 
served the whole, though unfortunately at too great 
a distance to be able to afford timely help, came up 
and killed it.” 

The Arab who has angered a camel will. throw 
his clothes upon the ground, and the infuriated 
brute, after stamping on them and tearing them 
asunder with its teeth, goes on its way, and the 
driver is thereafter quite safe—as it seems to be an 
axiom with the camel as with English law that no 
man shall be put in peril of life twicé for one of- 
fence. 

All this is upon the shady side of camel life and 
character. There is a very much brighter side. 
Progress through Arabia, the Egyptian deserts, 
and many other parts of the East would be quite 
impracticable without the camel. And when one 
considers the nature of the work performed by the 
camel, it is perhaps its very phlegmatic, somnolent 
organization which best fits it for that work, and 
which gives color to the accusations of stupidity 
and laziness. 





Fangs OF RMR occ iccvesccsccvecevecccssosceeseses Cassell's Magazine 

Edgar Quinet in his journal tells how one day he 
went with the naturalist, M. Geoffroi de St. Hilaire, 
to the Jardin des Plantes :—‘“In one of the cages 
were a lion and a lioness together. They were stand- 
ing up, quite motionless, and seemed not even to 
see us. Presently the lion, lifting up his great paw, 
placed it slowly and softly on the forehead of the 
lioness, and both continued in the same attitude as 
long as we remained before them. What was in- 
tended by the gesture? A painter who should 
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have desired to represent calm grief and the deep- 
est compassion, could not have invented anything 
more striking. ‘What does it mean?’ said I to Geof- 
froi. “Their lion whelp died this morning,’ replied 
he. Then I understood what I saw: pity, good- 
will, sympathy—all these sentiments might be read 
in those fierce countenances.” 

The following interesting account is extracted 
from James Forbes’ Oriental Memories :—“One 
of a shooting party, under a banyan tree, killed a 
female monkey and carried it to his tent, which was 
soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, who 
made a great noise, and seemed disposed to attack 
their aggressor. They retreated when he presented 
his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of which they 
had witnessed and appeared perfectly to understand. 
The head of the troop, however, stood his ground, 
chattering furiously; the sportsman who, perhaps, 
felt some little degree of compunction for having 
killed one of the family, did not like to fire at the 
creature, and nothing short of firing would suffice 
to drive him off. At length he came to the door of 
the tent, and finding threats of no avail, began a 
lamentable moaning, and by the most expressive 
gesture seemed to beg for the dead body. It was 
given to him; he took it sorrowfully in his arms, 
and bore it away to his expecting companions. 
They who were witnesses of this scene resolved 
never again to fire at one of the monkey race.” 

But perhaps the most impressive and extraor- 
dinary case that has yet come befote us is that of 
poor Norman’s dog in the Isle of Skye. Here it is, 
as told a year or two ago in the Inverness Courier, 
one of the most reliable papers in Scotland :— 

“A circumstance has just occurred at Portree, 
Isle of Skye, which may be added to the many chap- 
ters recording the fidelity and attachment of dogs 
to their masters. A rumor spread through the town 
one morning that on the previous night the dogs 
had torn open the grave of a young man who 
died of fever, and was interred some weeks pre- 
viously. It transpired, however, that the case was 
not so revolting. When the young man was buried, , 
his dog followed the funeral to the churchyard, and 
was with difficulty removed. It returned again and 
again to the spot, and, unobserved, had dug into the 
grave until it reached the coffin. The dog had 
gnawn through the coffin when the fact was discov- 
ered, but the body of his dead master was un- 
touched ; and there the faithful animal was found, 
eagerly looking into the grave. ‘I doubt,’ says the 
correspondent, ‘if there be on record a more strik- 
ing instance of canine attachment; for you must 
bear in mind that four or five weeks had elapsed 
since the interment, and the churchyard is six miles 
from the house where poor Norman’s father lives.’ ” 

An incident is told of a pair of swans who had 
been inseparable companions for three years, during 
which time they had reared three broods of cyg- 
nets ; last autumn the male was killed, and since that 
time the female has separated herself from all so- 
ciety with her own species ; and though at the time 
I am writing the breeding season for swans has far 
advanced, she remains in the same state of seclu- 
sion, resisting the addresses of a male swan, who has 
been making advances, it being quite evident that 
she has not forgotten her former partner. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





EN iicdisis dacessstcchoreiaaddacsdoceds Bryan Waller Proctor 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife and children three— 
(One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead!) 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We've not proud or soaring wings; 
Our ambition, cur content 

Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime;— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time. 


PE EG stb ccecancveceneccsrenced Unidentified, From a Scrapbook 


And sti!l that strange old city in the deep— 
Paved by the ocean, painted by the moon, 
Shows like the vision of the haunted sleep 
Some heart was lulled to by some fairy tune! 
But sorrow sitteth in its soulless eyes,. 
The same proud beauty with its spirit gone, 
And spanned to-day by many a “Bridge of Sighs” 
The sea goes moaning thro’ their flutes of stone. 
Gone the glad singing in its lighted halls, 
The merry masque and serenade a part 
And o’er theirtown broad shadows brood its walls 
Like memories brooding in a broken heart. 
And Venice hath a veil ‘upon her brow 
Where sat of old the crown; she is a widow now. 


i icitebekdsmivdeeetiineoniedensiooeunerd Oliver Wendell Holmes 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door; 
And again 

The pavement-stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


The Lost Chord........... Adelaide Anne Proctor,......... 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


‘I know it is a sin , 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches—and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old, forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


I iit ciiccuunendxptindbedWearedseseesews Alfred Tennyson 


Where Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall; 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 
At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the*moss’d headstone; 
At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone. 
Her song the lint-white swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The callow throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outdwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


Montreal Witness 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease; 

And my fingers wander idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music 

Like the sound of a grand amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
Like a touch of infinite calm: 


It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love o’ercoming strife, 

It seemed a harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexing meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And it trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 








TREASURE TROVE: OLD 


I sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the organ. 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 

It may be that only in heayen 
I shall hear that grand amen. 


The Land of the Ledi......cccccsesecccscccere Caroline Oliphant, Lady Nairn 


I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld not care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 
She was baith gude and fair, Jean, 
And oh! we grudged her air 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, Jean, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, Jean, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Sae dear that joy was brought, Jean, 
Sae free the battle fought, Jean, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh! dry your glistening e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels beckon me, 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh! haud ye leal and true, Jean, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare-ye-weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld’s cares are vain, Jean, 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain 

In the land of the leal. 


FOE Bs i.5.0 5500 cccsecseeconsesssessesetnsoseies Robert Louis Stevenson 
Sudden the thunder was drowned—quenched was the levin 
light— 


And the angel spirit of rain laughed out loud in the night. 
Loud as the maddened river raves in the cloven glen. 
Angel of rain! you laughed and leaped on the roofs of men; 


And the sleepers sprang in their beds, and joyed and 
feared as you fell. 

You struck, and my cabin quailed; the roof of it roared 
like a bell. 

You spoke, and at once the mountain shouted and shook 
with brooks. 

You ceased, and the day returned, rosy, with virgin looks. 





And methought that beauty and terror are only one, not 
two; 

And the world has room for love, and death, and thunder, 
and dew; 

And all the sinews of hell slumber in summer air; 

And the face of God is a rock, but the face of the rock is 
fair. 

Beneficent streams of tears flow at the finger of pain; 

And out of the cloud that smites, beneficent showers of 

rain. 
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PRION. 5. ba vets Boles ccnetesthies ke Christina Rosseitt 
Where sunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep, 
She sleeps a charméd sleep: 
Awake her not. 
Led by a single star, 
She came from very far 
To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 



















She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn 
For twilight cold and lorn 

And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil. 
She sees the sky look pale, 
And hears the nightingale 

That sadly sings. 








Rest, rest, a perfect rest 

Shed over brow and breast. 

Her face is toward the west, 
The purple land. 

She cannot see the grain 

Ripening on hill and plain; 

She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand. 









Rest, rest for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore; 
Rest, rest at the heart’s core. 
Till time shall cease: 
Sleep that no pain shall wake; 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace. 











PP iis c:iscorsccetancervens sdbavaonevebecsbasceubabeermeal Unidentified 





[The following poem ,clipped from a scrap book is sent in as 
rom an unknown pen.—ED.] 





If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone, 
We might never take back again. 












For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night, 
And hearts have broken, ‘ 
For harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 












We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometimes guest, 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn; 
*Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
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How the Japanese Wrestle.........ccccccccceesceccecs Frank Leslie's Weekly 


The tournament lasts all day, and the wrestlers 
are divided into three classes. The first class men, 
the masters of the art, are all well advanced in years. 
Some of them are enormously stout—a physical 
condition which does not seem to militate against 
strength and agility. The wrestlers, as a class, are 
taller than the average Japanese. They wear their 
hair in the ancient style, shaved around the fore-* 
head, and brushed from the back and side and 
made into a queue, turned up and knotted with a 
string on the top of the poll. First class men wear 
no clothes other than a loin-cloth and an embroid- 
ered apron. These aprons are marvelous affairs. 
They are made of plush or velvet, on which are de- 
signs worked in Oriental gold. The second class 
is made up of men who in this country would be 
called amateurs. They are not allowed to compete 
for prizes, and they are not proof against the wiles 
of the foxes until they are graduated and enter the 
professional lists. The third class is the novitiate, 
composed of youths, none of whom is more than 
twenty years old. 

The contests commence at ten o’clock in the 
morning. The youngsters appear first. They are 
followed by the amateurs, and their bouts usually 
evoke more hilarity than enthusiasm. When the 
amateurs have concluded their farce the spectators 
are in rare good humor, and they cheer when the 
umpire announces the names of the professional 
combatants. The umpire is usually a Shinto priest, 
and he wears a “kamishmo,” the ceremonial garb 
of his office. For the first class combats the um- 
pire is a venerable man, one of long experience; 
while for the minor matches his place is taken by 
young priests who are in training for this most 
important branch of their profession. 

After the umpire has called the names of the 
combatants the men themselves make their appear- 
ance. Two of the naked, gigantic, muscular fellows 
slowly ascend to the arena, drink a little rice-water 
from ladles, take pinches of common salt from small 
baskets hanging on two of the posts, and, looking 
up reverently to a hideous wooden god squatting 
on one of the posts, throw the salt around. It is an 
act of purification, and while doing it each prays 
secretly for his own success. They then march 
slowly around the arena, stamping heavily on the 
ground, rubbing their limbs and making hideous 
grimaces and gestures of defiance. After this pre- 
liminary showing off they squat opposite each 
. other, in a posture not unlike that of a frog, resting 
their fingers on the ground, between their knees,and 
leaning toward each other until their foreheads 
nearly touch. Strained as the position is, they remain 
in it for several minutes before attempting any grip. 
Then, when the umpire spreads his fan, they both 
spring up and clutch at each other like wild beasts, 
and each tries to throw the other, or force him 
across the straw rope which is laid around the edge 
of the arena. If the grip is unfair, or unsatisfactory 
to one of the opponents, he immediately puts up 
his hands, and the umpire stops the bout and the 
preliminary business is repeated. If the contest lasts 





five minutes and neither man has gained any ad- 
vantage the umpire stops the bout, and the two 
wrestlers are compelled to wait until their turn 
comes around again. 

As soon as a point is decided the umpire indi- 
cates the victor’s side with his fan, and then follows 
a demonstration of joy among the patrons of the 
successful athlete, almost as boisterous and enthu- 
siastic as American collegians at a football contest. 
The thousands sitting hitherto well-behaved on the 
matted ground rise up and shout themselves hoarse. 
Cups, bottles, lacquered boxes, and not infrequently 
money, are thrown into the arena. 





Acquirement of Style in Golf,...Dr. L. Robinson.,... North American Review 


Probably the best style of golf is acquired not 
through any special efforts to assume correct atti- 
tudes on the part of the learner, but simply by as- 
sociation with really good players. We all know 
how remarkably independent of the rational intel- 
ligence is that faculty for mimicry which we share 
with our aboreal cousins. One continually notices 
that tricks of speech and of expression have been 
acquired in this way, not only without the knowl- 
edge of the imitator, but even against his will. The 
eye does not report to the conscious “ego” all that 
it observes. In common with other departments of 
the frame, where various functions proceed without 
the cognizance of the proprietor, it has certain inde- 
pendent duties. Many an impression received by 
the eye is passed on to the storehouse of memory 
without the conscious intelligence being aware of 
the fact, and, more than this, information so ac- 
quired is continually acted upon in such a manner 
as to bring into play nearly every part of the sys- 
tem except that central conscious particle which we 
call “I.” This is remarkably shown in unconscious 
mimicry. Two people living together may grad- 
ually grow almost exactly alike in feature, through 
the organs of expression in each bringing them- 
selves into conformity with the impressions re- 
ceived through the sense of sight. This is all done 
not only without intent, but without the least rumor 
of the change reaching the consciousness of either 
person. One can therefore understand how it is 
that, since most of the actions required at golf re- 
quire the free use of the automatic forces of the 
body, it pays for the learner simply to attach him- 
self to some superior player in order to absorb his 
style. 

Unfortunately the precept, “Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” applies especially to 
golf. I have seen a novice acquire some vicious 
habit, such as a hurried or jerky swing, after a 
single round with a player whose style was bad. In 
a club, where I sometimes play, there is one gentle- 
man who, in spite of an abominable style, achieves 
considerable success. He, therefore, trequently 
plays with some of the other leading golfers of the 
district, and it is not difficult to observe in those 
who have been most often upon the links with him 
the results of his evil example. This unconscious 
mimicry is notably displayed in single acts. One 
often observes during a match that if one player 
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“tops” or “slices” his ball when driving the other 
does likewise. The fault of the first may be so ex- 
actly reproduced by his opponent that the two balls 
are found lying within a few feet of one another, 
although both are far away from the line to the next 
hole. 





Tarpon Fishing........+s0s000+ Kirk Monroe........ss00000% Harper's Weekly 
The requisites to success in tarpon-fishing are a 
favorable locality, hot weather, warm water, in- 
finite patience, plenty of endurance, coolness, skill, 
a good guide, carefully selected tackle, and a 
knowledge of how to use it. The preferred rod is a 
heavy, seven-foot, single-jointed affair of green 
heart or split bamboo. It must be provided with a 
powerful multiplying reel and some six hundred 
feet of 21-thread line. To this is attached a hook, 
made expressly for the purpose, by a three-foot 
snood of loosely braided cotton, or of rawhide 
soaked in oil. Ten yards or so of line are loosely 
coiled on an after-thwart, and everything is in 
readiness for the reception of his silver lordship. 

Now comes a test of patience and endurance, for 
one may sit in the broiling sun, with skin of face, 
neck and wrists blistering, peeling and tanning for 
hours, days and even weeks without getting a fish. 
Tarpon may play about the boat, leaping, diving, 
threshing the water with pliant tails, and keeping 
the angler’s nerves on a tension of expectancy for 
hours at a time, and never go near his alluring bait ; 
or for days he may not see a fish. It has happened 
that men thoroughly equipped and well-advised 
have passed an entire season without bringing a 
single tarpon to gaff. At the same time the victim 
of this hard luck may experience the added bitter- 
ness of seeing fishermen no more skilled than him- 
self land their three fish between breakfast and din- 
ner. Again, he may hook a tarpon and play him 
for hours, only to have him break away and be- 
come but a memory at the moment when victory 
seemed most certain. The very first rush after a 
strike may result in a vanished line and a broken 
rod; or the fight may be maintained for weary 
hours, perhaps far into the night, before the power- 
ful fish shows a sign of yielding. Thus tarpon-fish- 
ing becomes a “gamble” of the most exciting na- 
ture. One-half its fascination is based upon its un- 
certainties, while the other half rests upon the 
great strength of the fish and the plucky fight that 
he makes, without a moment’s let-up from the mo- 
ment he feels the stout hook deep buried in his 
stomach until he is brought to gaff. 

A tarpon’s mouth being lined with bony plates 
instead of teeth, he does not snap at a bait, nor bite 
it, but deliberately sucks it in; and the fisherman 
must not strike until it is thoroughly gorged. The 
instant the startled fish becomes conscious of the 
restraining line and of the hook in his “midst,” he 
rushes to the surface and leaps high in air, as 
though to discover the nature of the enemy attack- 
ing him. As the angler catches this first glimpse 
of his superb, silver-clad foe, he braces himself for 
the mad rush that he knows will instantly follow. 
Now come leap after leap, and rush after rush, 
quick double and fierce pull, singing reel and 
straining rod, aching muscles and labored breath, 
feverish excitement, in which high hopes are fol- 
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lowed by moments of black despair; and so for 
hours the battle is waged, until either the fisherman 
sadly reels in the remnant of a parted line and 
“cusses” under his breath, or the superb glittering 
trophy for which he has planned and long fought 
lies at his feet. In this latter case the glorious tri- 
umph is an ample reward for all that he has under- 
gone to secure it, and he is exultant with the knowl- 
edge that henceforth no fellow-angler can relate a 
more thrilling tale of rod and reel than he. 





Boar-Hunting in India...... W. Gordon Cumming...... Half-Hours of Travel* 


At the time I write of we had an institution 
called “The Hunt,” got up for the furtherance of 
hog-hunting, and a small monthly sum was col- 
lected from subscribers. With this the Hunt paid 
for a “shikaree,’’ whose duty it was to go about the 
country and ascertain where pigs were to be had in 
rideable ground. On hunting days half the cost of 
the beaters was also defrayed out of this fund, the 
other half being paid by the sportsmen present. The 
meets generally lasted from four to six days—alter- 
nate days being devoted to hunting and shooting. 

The locality being fixed on, the mess-tent was 
sent out, and every man intending to be present 
sent on his servants with a small sleeping-tent and 
a goodly store of provender of all kinds—both solid 
and fluid—and as many horses and ponies as he 
could muster. The “shikaree” and his assistants 
were out long before daybreak, and took up posi- 
tions in trees, whence they could watch the pigs 
as they returned to the coverts from their feeding- 
grounds. By eight o’clock he generally reappeared 
and gave in his report to the captain of the Hunt, 
by whom the programme for the day was ar- 
ranged. ‘ 

The appearance of our camp was highly effective. 
It was generally situated in some grove of grand 
old mangoes. By half-past ten we were in 
the saddle, and seldom had far to go before reach- 
ing the covert-side. . . . Pigs were always plenti- 
ful, and on the alternate days there was abundance 
of game of all kinds, for both gun and rifle. 

The field was generally well attended, and sharp 
contests for the honor of the first spear were numer- 
ous. At times this emulation led to hot and strong 
discussions ; for in the excitement of a chase, when 
several pigs were on foot at once, and when, possi- 
bly, the hunted boar might be changed during the 
run, it was not always an easy matter to say whose 
spear had drawn first blood. 

In some parts of the Dougurwah country there 
were dense thorny thickets which, though of no 
great extent, were quite impenetrable for horsemen, 
and on a wounded boar gaining the shelter of one 
of these,there was much difficulty in dislodging him. 
We had had a severe run after a very large old 
boar ; he was badly speared, but managed to reach 
one of these, and all our attempts to induce him 
again to break cover were in vain. The beaters 
came up and advanced with fiendish yells, blowing 
horns and beating drums. Stones were showered 
into the bush, and a sharp fire of blank cartridge 
was kept up by a party of the Guzerat Kolee corps, 
who had accompanied us. The boar, however, 





*J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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knew the strength of his position, and refused to 
show himself again in the open ground. He might, 
of course, have been shot, but such a proceeding 
would have been regarded in the same light as the 
shooting of a fox in Leicestershire ; so, as we could 
not in honor ride away and leave him, it was agreed 
that we should dismount and go in at him on foot 
with our spears. 

The project was a rash one, for though a spear 
is a handy weapon when used from horseback in 
open ground, it is not quite so suitable when going 
in at an infuriated boar in a tangled thicket of 
thorns and long grass. We did not, however, give 
this part of the matter much consideration. We 
were about eight in number, and in the event of any 
one of us being in difficulties, we relied on our 
comrades. 

The boar had taken his stand in the centre of the 
thicket, which was some fifty yards across, and we 
moved slowly in on him, with our spears shortened 
and pointed in advance. My greatest danger 
seemed to be from my neighbor on the left, who, 
relinquishing his spear, had armed himself with a 
sharp-pointed, crooked sword, which he had taken 
from one of the beaters, and which he held over his 
shoulder in painful proximity to my countenance. 

Toward the centre of the thicket the ground was 
somewhat clearer, and most unfortunately the boar 
selected the moment at which we gained this spot 
to make his charge. With savage grunts he came 
crashing down on us, and evidently intended to 
make an ugly hole in some one, but we stood 
steady, and the nearest spears were buried in his 
chest and shoulders. His weight and impetus were 
great, and the tough bamboo spear-safts bent under 
the strain, but we closed in on him, and he yielded 
up his gallant spirit. 

The beaters crowded in and bore him from his 
lair, and, on reaching the open ground, proceeded 
o “gralloch.” On removing his intestines a large 
quantity of blood was found in the carcass. Diving 
their hands into the body they scooped out the 
warm blood and drunk it greedily, wiping their en- 
sanguined fingers in their long beards and mus- 
taches. The effect was truly startling, and for all 
that I can say to the contrary, it may have been 
very good tipple. 

Many of these men carried “boomerangs,” a 
weapon I have never seen used in any other part 
of India. It was made of heavy, dark wood, two 
inches broad, three-quarters of an inch thick, and 
about two and a half feet long, sharpened at the 
edges. These are thrown with great force, and 
would not infrequently knock over hares and par- 
tridges as they rose during the beat. 

Old boars are often very cunning, and will hang 
back in a thicket when the rest of the sounder 
breaks, stealing quietly off when the field is in hot 
pursuit of some of the smaller pigs. As a rule, they 
do not give so fast a run as a young boar, or a long- 
legged sow; but when brought to bay they are awk- 
ward customers, and frequently leave their mark on 
their pursuers. Our beaters were ripped on several 
occasions, but fortunately the wounds were not se- 
vere, and were confined to the legs. The cut of a 
boar’s tusk is peculiar, and is generally of the form 
of the letter L, like a tear in woolen cloth. Although 
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when charging they come on with savage grunts, 
they seldom cry out when speared; and a pig who 
dies with a squeal is generally regarded as an igno- 
ble beast, having in his veins the blood of domestic 
ancestors. 

* * * 

We had crossed and sent the beaters to the end 
next the junction of the streams, when we heard 
much yelling and shouting, and next moment the 
boar came out at speed and dashed down the slope 
into the stream we had just crossed. From his 
great size and weight I was sure he would make a 
good fight, and I saw I had work cut out for me, 
so I determined not to irritate him with a minor 
poke, but, if possible, to disable or check him till 
such time as my friend should emerge from the mud 
and come to my assistance. 

As the boar went along at an easy canter, I saw 
that I should have no difficulty in overhauling him. 
We were going up the side of a field, having a high 
mud-bank on our right, and, watching my oppor- 
tunity, I lowered my spear and pressed my horse 
with the spur. In an instant I was alongside of the 
boar, and had my spear within a few inches of his 
shoulder, when, with a savage grunt, he made a 
sidelong charge at my horse. The spear took him in 
the neck and checked him, but with a sudden 
wrench he broke the bamboo shaft, leaving the 
head embedded in his muscles. Turning my horse 
sharp to the left, I got clear away, but, having only 
the headless spear-shaft in my hand, my offensive 
powers were at an end. 

In this way we held on over many fields. At 
times I pursued and tried to turn the boar ; at others 
he pursued me, and then I was forced to “advance 
backward.” 

ok * * 

Bulkley vainly tried to force him out, as he 
found it impossible to reach him with the short 
sword. At length he made a cut, but the boar 
charging at the same moment, ripped his horse in 
the foreleg, and finding that he could not again get 
him to go near the pig, he handed me the sword and 
I took up the running. 

We had come to the tributary stream, joining the 
river at right angles. Into this we plunged, and as 
the boar swam almost on a level with my saddle, I 
rose in the stirrups and made a cut at him with all 
the force I could muster. Had the weapon served 
me truly, I should have laid the boar in two halves; 
but the blade of the sword, being merely fastened 
into the hilt with lac, fell out, and the pig turned 
on me. I had just time to fend him off with my 
hand, receiving as I did so a slight cut over the 
thumb from his tusk. 

Wheeling my horse round, I got away from him, 
when he crossed the stream, and turning up the 
other bank, left the main river. By this time he 
was nearly exhausted, and our shikaree appeared 
on the scene, having followed the run on foot. An- 
other sword was procured from some cultivators. 
The shikaree carried his own, and one of his men 
had an iron-bound club. Leaving our panting 
steeds, we made a simultaneous rush on the boar 
as he stood at bay in the water. He made a last 
charge, but the swords cut fairly this time, and the 
huge beast succumbed. 
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On a street in one of the obscure quarters of 
Paris one evening early in the year 18——, stood 
a young man, wrapped in a cloak, staring intently 
up to the brilliantly lighted windows in the second 
story of one of the principal houses in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The young man, whose features were shaded by 
the upturned collar of his cloak, seemed to be hesi- 
tating whether or not to enter the house, for he was 
seen at one moment to pause, then to pace back and 
forth past the entrance, even to place his foot upon 
the first step of the stairs, then withdrew it as if he 
had thought better of it. 

During these moments of irresolution a second 
person, unobserved, had approached the spot 
where he stood. 

This person, also a young man, cast a passing 
glance at the other in which he seemed to recog- 
- nize him, for he halted and placed a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

The young man turned quickly around. 

“Ah! Is it you, Mr. Sterner? Where are you 
going at this hour?” 

“T have just come from the theatre, and am on 
my way home,” said Maurits. “I paused to ask 
that you accompany me, your home being in the 
same direction. But what are you doing here, and 
what character of house is this?” 

“It is a gambling house,” answered the young 
man, “and I have been pondering whether or not I 
should go up. Will you go with me?” 

“No, I never play.” 

“Neither do I; but I am very curious to see how 
it goes. This is said to be one of the principal es- 
tablishments of the kind in Paris.” 


“Let it go,” said Maurits. “Here comes a cab, . 


we will take it and go home.” 

“No, no, I must go up there a little while.” 

“Be careful; I know you. You will be unable to 
withstand the temptation to try your luck, and your 
money, whatever you have, will soon be gone.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the young man, “for 
I have thirty thousand francs in my pocket, the en- 
tire fortune of my mother and sister.” 

“How do you happen to have so much money 
upon you?” 

“Nothing simpler. We have sold our property 
in Brittany, and I am just come from a notary with 
whom I completed the transfer, and from whom I 
have received the money therefor.” 

“More reason, then, why you should not venture 
up there. Think of your mother and sister who 
love you so dearly. It was wholly on your account 
that they left their little home in Brittany and came 
here that they might be near you, and witness your 
progress in the profession you have chosen. How 
about your new painting?” 

“T have sold it to the marquis on the Rue de 
Temple for five hundred francs. I have that money 
with me also.” 





*A selectien from “The Play of Fate” by Herman 
Bjursten, translated from the Swedish by W. H. Myers. 
Donohue, Henneberry Company, Chicago, Publishers. 





“Well, you possess an easy and pleasant means 
of gaining a livelihood. Do not now foolishly put 
your very existence in jeopardy by placing yourself 
in the way of this temptation. What would be the 
consequence were you to lose the little capital be- 
longing to your mother and sister?” 

“Great Czsar! You can’t seriously think me 
such an idiot as that! If I play, it will be with my 
own money only. I confess to you that I am eager 
to add a few thousand francs to the sum received 
for my picture.” 

“Are you, then, so covetous? 
wise. You are an artist.” 

“Yes; but you know how dearly I love Hortense. 
Is it to be wondered at that I wish to be rich?” 

“Certainly not, Charles; but you cannot gratify 
your desire up there in that brilliantly lighted den 
of robbers. Take my advice and be careful.” 

“Good night, Mr. Sterner,” said the young artist 
resolutely, “I am going up. If you had ever loved 
as I do you could understand me.” 

“Tf I had ever loved!” exclaimed Maurits, smil- 
ing bitterly. 

“Yes; but you have not. You are not a South- 
erner. You are from the icy north, where the 
warmest feelings must freeze; from the land of 
bears, where men fell trees the year round, and 
where there are no other flowers than such as are 
grown in your windows. Your nature is icy even, 
and you do not understand the children of the 
South. You presume to advise us. But I am go- 
ing up there to win a hundred thousand francs, then 
marry Hortense,” with that he sprang hurriedly up 
the stairs. 

“T will accompany you, then, into this nest of 
wild beasts,” said Maurits. “I am not wont to 
troublegnyself about my fellows, but you interest 
me against my will. You mean to play, then?” 

“Yes; I will try my luck.” 

“A word first,” said Maurits, pausing. “Leave 
in my keeping the thirty thousand francs that be- 
long to your mother and sister. Quick, before you 
enter !” 

“Why so?” 

“In order that you may not risk them at the 
table.” 

“You are crazy!” laughed the artist. 
think I will touch them?” 

Maurits said no more, and in a few minutes they 
were in the gambling room. Everything here was 
magnificent, beautiful. Servants in livery richly 
trimmed with gold lace met them, and took their 
outer garments, while others brought tempting re- 
freshments. The room was rich in silk and crystal, 
and in one corner thereof was heard the rustle of 
banknotes, and the jingle of gold pieces. The new- 
comers approached this alluring corner, where the 
wheel of fortune went round, and the capricious 
goddess deluded and destroyed her devotees. The 
game was rouge-et-noir, that hell-born game that 
has plunged many families into misery ; that has in 
a single night brought so many men from opulence 
to beggary ; the game that has been the cause of so 
many tears, so much bloodshed, so many curses. 


I though other- 


“Do you 
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With searching eyes, Maurits scanned the people 
gathered around the green table. The first to at- 
tract his attention was the banker himself, and his 
companion and faithful attendant, who was paying 
out losses and raking in winnings. The man ap- 
peared to be about fifty years old, below medium 
stature, but very, muscular and with features almost 
as dark as those of an Italian. The lines of the face 
were not pleasing, but the prematurely gray hair 
and wrinkled forehead seemed to indicate that his 
soul for many years had been the sporting place of 
unrestrained passions, and his small gray eyes re- 
sembled a viper’s, when they rested on the piles of 
gold and banknotes that were spread out on the 
table. 

The woman who stood beside him, a little silver 
ladle in her hand, his wife, Maurits presumed, 
showed traces of an unusual beauty, though her 
face was marked with the wrinkles of time. She 
appeared to be about forty, with hair and eyes 
black as ebony, the latter, however, much sunken, 
and her pale cheeks very thin. The hands and 
arms had retained their plumpness, and her figure 
an elegance seldom found in one at her years. Her 
attire was rich, and her fingers and arms glittered 
with jewels. She wore no covering on her head, 
but displayed her marvelously beautiful hair en- 
tirely devoid of cover or ornament. 

After carefully measuring the principal figures in 
the picture, Maurits occupied himself with study- 
ing the others of the gathering. 

Their features evinced a feverish interest in what 
was going on before them, while they awaited the 
decisive utterance of the banker—‘‘Red wins, black 
loses,” or the reverse. 

Here stood a deadly pale youth, his hand upon 
his forehead, on which the cold sweat of anguish 
stood in great drops, for he had just ventured his 
last louis d’or upon a single card; there stood the 
father of a family, his eyes wildly watching how 
deftly the little silver ladle swept away his last gold 
piece, a sum with which he could have supported 
his wife and children for many months; by his side 
stood two others. They smiled fiendishly, and 
their eyes sparkled, for the gold heaps before them 
were growing. With every loss of the others they 
were winning. 

Maurits contemplated the scene for some time 
with joathing. 

“Come,” said he finally, grasping his compan- 
ion’s arm, “come, let us go. I am disgusted with 
this spectacle of passion running riot. They are 
no longer men, they are devils. The most destruc- 
tive egoism is here working out its hellish art.” 

But the young painter did not move. His eyes 
were fixed greedily on the bundles of banknotes 
and the piles of gold, so temptingly displayed upon 
the table before him. At last he drew himself loose 
from Maurits and rushed forward. 

Maurits shrugged his shoulders, approaching the 
table a little later, and placing himself back of his 
excited companion. It was clear that the latter was 
a novice at the game. His hand trembled and his 
lips quivered when he placed the first piece of gold 
upon a card. An inner horror seemed to be strug- 
gling with the gambling passion, but the piles of 
gold beckoned him irresistibly on. 
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The young man played wildly, and a wild player 
is usually a loser. One piece of gold after another, 
one banknote after another, found its way from his 
pocket to increase the treasury of the banker. In 
a few minutes the five hundred francs he had re- 
ceived for his painting: were gone. Maurits drew 
nearer when he saw the young man take from his 
breast pocket a large roll of banknotes and nerv- 
ously break the string that bound them. 

“Think of your mother!’ whispered Maurits in 
his ear. 

At this instant an Englishman stepped proudly 
forward and inquired in broken French: 

“How large is the bank this evening?” 

“Six hundred thousand francs, my lord,” re- 
turned the banker, bowing politely. 

The Englishman placed himself by the side of the 
artist, emptied a large pile of gold from his purse, 
and placed the whole sum upon a single card. 

“Think of your mother!” repeated Maurits, 
grasping the artist by the arm. But he heard not. 
There was a humming in his ears, a violent beating 
in his temple. The color of his handsome face 
changed repeatedly. Scarcely knowing what he did 
he threw a thousand-franc banknote upon the table. 
It fell upon a red card, and the artist allowed it to 
remain there. A deathlike silence prevailed. The 
wheel circled around, the card that should decide 
him a winner or a loser flew from the urn. It was 
black. “Black wins, red loses,” repeated the 
banker in a monotonous tone. The young man’s 
banknote was swept away in a twinkling. 

“He is beside himself!” muttered Maurits, step- 
ping back a few paces. “I know mankind ; he would 
not stop now if even his mother, on her knees, 
should plead with him. Oh, this wretched thirst 
for gold!” 

The play continued. The young artist appeared 
to be under the influence of a wild fever dream from 
which he did not waken until he saw the last of his 
thirty thousand francs swept up by the banker’s 
ladle. Then he awoke, and turned from the table. 
He was no longer like a human being. Pale as a 
ghost, with glaring eyes and quivering lips, his face 
averted, he rushed toward the door. But he was 
stayed by a powerful hand that caught his arm. 

“Where are you going?” asked Maurits. 

“Unhand me! Below there is a man who has be- 
come rich by selling pistols to unfortunate players. 
I have yet ten francs; I require no more.” 

“Remain here!” said Maurits, in commanding 
tones. “Be seated, you crazy man, and do not 
move from your place! I will save you.” 

“Save me?” 

“Yes; endeavor to, at least. Be seated.” 

He compelled him to take a seat. 

Neither the banker nor the players had paid any 
attention to this scene. They were accustomed to 
the like. . 

Maurits pressed forward to the table, took the 
unfortunate young man’s place, and laid a five- 
franc piece on a black card. It won. He now 
had ten francs on the table, which he allowed to 
remain. Again and again he won. Ten times his 
winnings were allowed to remain on the black card 
without withdrawing so much as a sou, and ten 
times the black card won, giving him a gain of 





nearly ten thousand francs. The other players had 
observed this unusual run of luck with surprise, 
and the eleventh time all planted their money on the 
black. 

At the last instant Maurits moved his pile of gold 
from the black to the red, and said calmly, “I'll 
play red this time.” 

The wheel revolved, and the card flew out—it 
was red. 

A murmur of surprise went around the table. 
the banker paid over the winnings, and Maurits 
allowed ten thousand francs to remain on the red. 
The other guests ceased to play, content to follow 
attentively the colossal game. Five times more 
Maurits placed his many times doubled winnings 
on the red, and as many times won. He was now 
gainer of three hundred and twenty thousand 
francs. The banker grew pale as he counted out 
the last winnings. His lips moved convulsively, 
and the scornful smile that had all along played 
thereon died away, though he maintained his usual 
calmness of manner. 

“Quit, sir!’ whispered the Englishman in 
Maurits’ ear; “do not tempt fortune with another 
play, she is as fickle as a woman. Such a run of 
luck as you have had this evening does not occur 
once in a hundred years.” 

“How much have you in the bank?” asked 
Maurits calmly, turning to the banker. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand francs,” an- 
swered the latter in a voice trembling with appre- 
hension. 

“Count it out,” said Maurits. 

The banker counted out the sum in gold and 
banknotes, and laid it upon the green table in front 
of him. 

Maurits counted seventy thousand francs from 
his winnings and calmly deposited it in his pocket. 
Thus the two sums on the table were of like 
amounts. 

“Are you ready?” asked the banker. 

“Wait a minute,” said Maurits, moving the great 
heaps of gold over to the black card. “I will play 
the black this time.” 

It was so hushed in the room that the fall of a 
pin might have been heard. 

The card flew out—it was black! 

“The bank is broken!” cried the guests in chorus, 
while Maurits, not so much as changing a feature, 
drew the money toward him, five hundred thou- 
sand francs in all. 

At this instant the ring of a pistol shot was heard. 
Blood and brains were spattered over the table and 
the money thereon. The banker had shot himself 
in the forehead. With a cry of anguish the woman, 
his companion, fell in a faint to the floor at Maurits’ 
feet. 

* * * 

The banker’s body was carried away. The 
guests departed quietly, and soon there were none 
in the room but the frightened servants, Maurits, 
the banker’s companion, and the young artist who 
was still sitting unmoved where Maurits had placed 
him. 

“Are there no female domestics here who can 
care for this woman?” asked Maurits, looking 
around the room. 
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“Yes; I will call her maid,” answered one of the 
servants. 
“Be spry! 


Summon help!” shouted the young 
Why are you sitting 
Help me to restore 


man. ‘Come here, Charles! 
there staring in that mzaner? 
this woman to consciousness.” 

The artist approached. Meantime the maid en- 
tered, and at her suggestion her mistress was con- 
veyed to her own apartments. 

Charles and Maurits remained in the room, stand- 
ing by the gambling table. 

“You have won,” said the former. 

“See here,” said Maurits, handing him a number 
of banknotes, “here are your thirty thousand francs 
and one hundred thousand more for you and 
Hortense.” 

The young artist gazed at him as if he had not 
heard aright. He could not comprehend such a 
shower of good fortune after his own experience at 
the table. 

“Well, take it, why don’t you?” exclaimed 
Maurits, impatiently. “It is you I must thank for 
my winnings.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried the young Frenchman, his 
manner changed from deep despair to overwhelm- 
ing joy; “my noble benefactor! It is not a dream 
then! I can marry Hortense.” He took the notes 
and waved them in the air, jumping and dancing 
like one mad. 

“But this,” said Maurits, pointing to the large 
amount of money remaining on the table, “what 
shall I do with it?” 

“Oh, you are surely strong enough to carry it 
home.” 

“Yes; but I will not have it. It is blood money, 
and, moreover, I am already rich enough. I have 
not played to win money for myself. I played first 
to help you, and, second, to ruin, if possible, one of 
those abominable bloodsuckers who, with such 
devilish contempt for all things human, plunder 
their kind so heartlessly. I have succeeded. The 
robber is punished, and I am satisfied.” 

“My generous friend, how shall I thank you?” 
pleaded Charles. 

“By promising me that you will 
again.” 

“IT promise. 
forgotten !” 

“Very well. Let us go now,” said Maurits, look- 
ing out of the window, “the day is almost break- 
ing.” 

He called the servants, to each of whom he gave 
a thousand francs. “Leave this place,” said he, 
“and seek a better occupation than service in such 
a hellhole. Farewell!” 

The young men took their departure as soon as 
Maurits had gathered up his winnings, followed 
quite out into the street by the grateful, bowing 
servants. 


never play 


This horrible night will never be 


Kk * * 

Maurits went to a notary, with whom he depos- 
ited the whole sum. 

“Tt is my wish,” said Maurits, “that the interest 
on this money be employed to care for those who 
have lost their means of support through the 
suicide of the head of the family, caused by losses 
at the gambling table.” 















OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 








“God Save the Queen.”—Professor Wilson, a 
leading light of Edinburgh University, recently 
wrote on the blackboard in his laboratory: “Pro- 
fessor Wilson informs his students that he has this 
day been appointed honorary physician to the 
Queen.” In the course of the morning he had oc- 
casion to leave the room, and on returning found 
that a student had added to the announcement the 
words: “God Save the Queen.” 





Two of a Kind.—Patrick O’Mars, a private in the 
Ninth Regulars, went to the colonel of his regi- 
ment and asked for a two weeks’ leave of absence. 
The colonel was a severe disciplinarian, who did 
not believe in extending too many privileges to his 
men, and did not hesitate in using a subterfuge in 
evading the granting of one. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “what do you want a 
two-weeks’ furlough for?” 

Patrick answered: “Me woife is very sick, and 
the children are not well, and if ye didn’t mind, she 
would like to have me home for a few weeks to 
give her a bit of assistance.” 

The colonel eyed him for a few minutes and said: 
“Patrick, I might grant your request, but I got a 
letter from your wife this morning saying that she 
didn’t want you home; that you were a nuisance 
and raised the devil whenever you were there. She 
hopes I won’t let you have any more furloughs.” 

“That settles it. I suppose I can’t get the fur- 
lough, then?” said Pat. 

“No; I’m afraid not; Patrick. It wouldn’t be 
well for me to do so under the circumstances.” 

It was Patrick’s turn now to eye the colonel, as 
he started for the door. Stopping suddenly, he said: 

“Colonel, can I say something to yez?” 

“Certainly, Patrick; what is it?” 

“You won’t get mad, colonel, if I say it?” 

“Certainly not, Patrick ; what is it?” 

“I want to say there are two splendid liars in this 
room, and I’m one of them. I was never married 
in me loife.” 





Getting Her Money’s Worth.—A couple of years 
ago I was spending the Summer at a near-by sum- 
mer resort. On going in to luncheon one day 
rather earlier than usual, I found the sole occupant 
of the dining-room was one small boy, who was 
vigorously punishing a plate of bread and butter 
placed before him. Presently his mother entered, 
gorgeous in a brilliant silk and scintillating with 
diamonds; on she came like a ship under full sail, 
a soft smile permeating her countenance, until she 
stood behind the small boy’s chair, when in tones 
of consternation and dismay she exclaimed: “Ike-y 
—Ike-y, vat vor you eating bread and butter ven 
dere’s more oxpensive tings on de table?” 





Livin’ Wid Her Grandmother.—In a Southern 
family lives an old man named Jeff, who has been 
with them and the previous generation for more 
years than they can remember. He is certainly 
pretty old himself, so his mistress was rather sur- 
prised when he asked to have a few days off to go, 


as he put it, “up to de ole State of New Haven,” to 
see his aunt. 

“Why, Jeff,” said the lady, “you’re aunt must 
be pretty old, isn’t she?” 

“Yes’m,” he replied, “yes’m; my aunt must be 
pretty ole now—she’s about one hundred and five 
years old now.” 

“A hundred and five years!” exclaimed the lady. 
“Why, what on earth is she doing up there in New 
Haven?” 

“Deed, I don’t know what she’s doin’, ma’am,” 
rejoined Jeff, in all seriousness, “she’s up dere livin’ 
wid her grandmother !” 





Couldn’t be Exchanged.—Six-year-old Tommie 
was sent by his eldest sister to the corner grocery 
to buy a pound of lump sugar. He played alleys 
on his way to the store, and by the time he arrived 
there he had forgotten what kind of sugar he was 
sent for. So he took home a pound of the granu- 
lated article. His eldest sister sent him back to the 
store to exchange the sugar. 

“Tommie,” said he, “I understand there is a new 
member of your family.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the kid, “I’ve got a little 
brother.” 

“Well, how do you like that, hey?” inquired the 
groceryman. 

“Don’t like it at all,” said Tommie; “rather had 
a little sister.” 

“Then why don’t you change him, Tommie?” 

“Well, we would if we could; but I don’t sup- 
pose we can. You see, we have used him four days 
now.” 





Familiarity —Living in Hawaii is not without its 
disadvantages. The natives have little idea of re- 
spectful deference, and insist on calling their em- 
ployers by their Christian names. One lady who, 
upon her arrival, was at once addressed as Jennie 
by the men-servants, expostulated with her sister 
for allowing them to become thus familiar. She 
was assured that every effort had been made to in- 
duce them to say Mr. and Mrs., but this they 
steadily refused to do. 

“No! No!” they said, “too many Smiths, too 
much Jones—you John and Lizzie.” 

One Englishwoman was determined that her 
servants should never address her in the familiar 
fashion that other white people had allowed to be- 
come common. She, therefore, instructed her hus- 
band never to mention her name in their hearing. 

One day this lady had some visitors, and to their 
great delectation the cook put his head inside the 
door and asked, sweetly: 

“My love, what vegetables do you want to-day?” 

After that the Englishwoman was content to be 
called simply Mary. 





Cork.—Foote, praising the hospitality of the 
Irish, after one of his trips to the sister kingdom, a 
gentleman asked him if he had ever been at Cork. 
“No, sir,” replied Foote, “but I have seerr many 
drawings of it.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA“ 








About twenty new books are published daily 
in Great Britain. 

A single human hair will support four 
ounces without breaking. 

No bird can fly backward without turning. 
The dragon-fly, however, can accomplish this feat 
and outstrip any swallow. 

——At its present rate of combustion it is 
thought the sun will last from 7,000,000 to 15,000,- 
ooo years before burning itself out. 

—tThe Japanese address letters the reverse of 
what we do, writing the country first, the state or 
province next, then the city, the street and number 
and the name last of all. 

—tThe Indian population of the United States 
is 248,340. In 1492 they were lords of the whole 
country ; now they have reserved for them 144,496 
square miles. 

The armchair in which Burns wrote The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night is in the Bekington Free 
Library in Cheshire. The founder, Joseph Mayer, 
bought it of the poet’s son. 

The largest mass of pure rock salt in the 
world lies under the province of Gallicia, Hungary. 
‘It is known to be 550 miles long, 20 broad and 250 
feet in thickness. 

Russia, with a population of 127,000,000, has 
only 18,334 physicians. In the United States, with 
a population of about 75,000,000, there are 120,000 
physicians. 

The costliest building of modern times is the 
State Capitol at Albany, U. S., which has already 
had spent upon it the immense sum of $20,000,000. 
The Persians in 516 B. C. invented a trans- 
parent glass varnish, which they laid over sculp- 
tured rocks to prevent them from weathering. The 
coating has lasted to our day, while the rocks be- 
neath are honeycombed. 

There is a plant in Jamaica called the life 
plant, because it is almost impossible to kill it, or 
any portion of it. When a leaf is cut off and hung 
up by a string, it sends out white, thread-like roots, 
gathers moisture from the air, and begins to grow 
new leaves. 

A French statistician has calculated that the 
human eye travels cver 2,000 yards in reading an 
ordinary sized novel. The average human being 
is supposed to get through 2,500 miles of reading 
in a lifetime. 

The dimensions of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton are: The length, 751 feet 4 inches; breadth, 
from 121 to 324 feet; it covers 153,112 square feet. 
From base line of building to the tip of statue, 287 
feet 11 inches. The height of the dome above the 
base line on the east front is 287 feet 5 inches. 

The deepest lake in the world, so far as 
known, is Lake Baikal, in Siberia. While nine 
thousand square miles in area, or nearly as large 
as Lake Erie, it is 4,000 feet to 4,500 feet deep, so 
that it contains nearly as much water as Lake Su- 
perior. Its surface is 1,350 feet above sea level, and 
its bottom nearly 2,900 feet below it. 



































*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





Oysters, after they have been brought away 
from the sea, know by instinct the exact hour when 
the tide is rising and approaching their beds, and 
so, of their own accord, open their shells to receive 
their food from the sea, as if they were still at 
home. 

The tongues of the cat family are covered 
with recurving spines. In the common domestic 
cat these are small, but sufficiently well developed 
to give the tongue a feeling of roughness. But in 
tke lion and tiger the spines are strong enough to 
enable the animal to tear away the skin of a man’s 
hand merely by licking it. 

By different nations every day in the week 
is set apart for public worship—Sunday by the 
Christians, Monday by the Greeks, Tuesday by the 
Persians, Wednesday by the Assyrians, Thursday 
by the Egyptians, Friday by the Turks, and Satur- 
day by the Jews. 

——tTo those who have never considered the 

subject, it might appear that each letter is of equal 
importance in the formation of words; but the rela- 
tive proportions required in the English language 
are these: a, 85; b, 16; c, 30; d, 44; e, 120; f, 25; 
g, 17; h, 64; i, 80; j, 4; k, 8; 1, 40; m, 30; n, 80; 
0, 80; p, 17; q, 5; T, 62; s, 80; t, 90; u, 34; V, 12; 
W, 20; X, 4; y, 20; z, 2. It is this knowledge of how 
frequently one letter is used compared with others 
that enables cryptogram readers to unravel so 
many mysteries. 
There are several species of fish, reptiles, and 
insects which never sleep during their stay in this 
world. Among fish it is now positively known that 
pike, salmon, and goldfish never sleep at all. Also 
that there are several others of the fish family that 
never sleep more than a few minutes during a 
month. There are dozens of species of flies which 
never indulge in slumber, and from three to five 
species of serpents which the naturalists have never 
yet been able to catch napping. 

——A French writer notes that though a few 
great musicians have died young—to wit, Mozart, 
at 35; Schubert, at 31; Bellini, at 33 ; Mendelssohn, 
at 38, and Weber when he was but 40—a large 
number have lived to be very old men. Those who 
died between 60 and 7o years of age include Bach, 
Von Billow and Rubenstein. Living beyond 70 
years came Gluck, Gounod, Handel, Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Rossini, Spontini and Wagner, -while the 
great age of 89 was attained by Auber and others. 
Dying at more than 80 were Cherubini, Cramer, 
Lachner, Palestrina, Rameau, Schutz and Taubert. 
The average age of musical celebrities is about 67 
years. 











There are in France 2,150 women authors 
and journalists, and about 700 women artists. The 
provinces contribute most of the writers—about 
two-thirds—while Paris is represented in the same 
proportion among the artists. Among the writers 
1,000 are novelists, 200 are poets, 150 educational 
writers, and the rest writers of various kinds. The 
artists comprise 107 sculptors, and the others are 
painters, ranging over all branches of the pictorial 





art. 





























WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





“How long does it take you to do up a white 
ruffled skirt?” Laundress—‘Generally about two 
washings, ma’am.” 

“How does Mrs. Gargoyle come to know so 
much of the Gummey family affairs?” ‘Gargoyle 
bought Gummey’s parrot.” 

Johnny had been playing around the piano 
and had had a fall. “What are you bawling about?” 
asked Bertie, contemptuously. “It was the soft 
pedal your head hit.” 

An old Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself awake during 
the sermon, replied: ‘Why dinna ye put the snuff 
in the sermon, mon?” 

“Thompson was knocked speechless yester- 
day while riding his new wheel.” “Was his wheel 
hurt much?” “Yes, it was knocked spokeless.” 
“T’ve called to tell you, sir, that the photo- 
graphs you took of us the other day are not at all 
satisfactory ; why, my husband looks like an ape!” 
“Well, madam, what trouble did you find with the 
photographs?” 

—‘We are in danger,” said one Spanish states- 
man, “of sinking into oblivion ; of being almost for- 
gotten by the rest of the world.” “Never!” replied 
the other proudly. “We still have our debts.” 
Notice to Subscribers in a Country Paper.— 
The compliments that we appreciate most are those 
with a metallic ring to them. 

“Does strong coffee keep you awake?” 
“Yes; every time my wife drinks it.” 

Visitor (to sexton digging grave in church- 
yard)—Who’s dead? Sexton—Old Squire Thorn- 
back. Visitor—What complaint? Sexton (with- 
out looking up)—No complaint; everybody sat- 
isfied. 





























“That first balloon you sent up,” said the 
captured Spanish officer, “gave us a great shock.” 
“How so?” queried his American entertainer. 
“Why, it was this way. One of our staff had been 
caught inside your lines, and the instant he caught 
sight of the balloon he jumped to his feet and 
yelled, ‘Blessed saints! there goes Shafter!’ ” 

What part of speech is 
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English Examiner 
the word “am”? Smart Youth—What the “’am 
what you eat, sir, or the “ ’am” what you is? 
Eastern Capitalist—See here! When I 
bought these corner lots of you, you told me you 
had sold $500,000 worth of real estate in this section 
in one year. I can’t find a customer for a foot of 
my land, Did you really sell that much in that 
length of time? Western Man—Yes, siree. You 
see, I was the sheriff. 

When Bias, the Greek, was asked by some 
one whether he should marry or not, he said: “You 
will marry one either fair or ugly. If fair, she will 
be common; if ugly, a punishment. Neither is 
good, therefore do not marry.” The editor of Punch 
evidently had Bias in mind when, to a similar query, 
he answered: “Don’t!” 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





Willy—Grandpa, tell me a story. Grandpa 
—Once upon a time, before people thought of mar- 








rying for money Willy—Oh, I don’t mean a 
fairy story. 

In a Book Store——‘‘Have you a book en- 
titled Short Road to Wealth?” “Certainly; and I 
suppose you'll want a copy of the penal code, too?” 
What is the difference between an optimist 
and a pessimist? An optimist believes in mascots 
and a pessimist in hoodoos. 

Judge—lIf you were at the club during the 
trouble, tell what you saw. Witness (a colored 
waiter)—Well, sah, de cha’man ob de entertain- 
ment committee jes’ swatted de secretary obah de 
head wif de lovin’ cup. 

“Ves, the President made him a brigadier- 
general.”” “What for?” “Conspicuous bravery.” 
“T didn’t know he was under fire.” “He wasn’t. 
His bravery was conspicuous because in the pres- 
ence of a crowd of 10,000 people, more or less, he 
dodged and resisted seventeen old maids who were 
determined to kiss him.” 

—“Vot’s der dog’s name, little girl?” “It used 
to be Fido, but I changed it to Dewey so’s the 
pleeceman would let him run on the grass and have 
a good time.” 

Miss Adept (with friendly interest)—Been 
playing golf, eh? What did you do it in? Miss 
First-time-’round—Do it in? Oh, my old black 
bicycle skirt and a shirt-waist. 

Irascible Lieutenant (down engine room 
tube)—Is there a blithering idiot at the end of this 
tube? Voice from the engine room—Not at this 
end, sir. 

“When I get off a joke I never smile.” 
“What is your reason?” “If nobody sees the point 
I can prove an alibi.” 























——A green little boy in a green little way 
A green little apple devoured one day, 
And the green little grasses now tenderly wave 
O’er the green little apple boy’s green little grave. 


—“Yes; everybody is talking war.” “Every- 
body? I figure that there are just six residents of 
this village who don’t know just how to conduct 
the campaign, and five of them have gone to the 
front.” 

——In the Hundred Merry Tales, the book re- 
ferred to by Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing, 
is the story of the widow who followed her fourth 
husband’s bier and wept, not because of his death, 
as she told a gossip, but because on this time she 
was not as on former times, provided with another 
husband. 

Claribel—They say he is worth half a million 
at the least! Matlea—How I should like to be his 


widow. 








Man’s Inhumanity—“Oh, you needn’t talk,” 
said the indignant wife. ‘What would you be to- 
day if it weren’t for my money, I’d like to know?” 
“T really don’t know, my dear,” calmly replied the 
heartless wretch, “but I’m inclined to think I 
would be a bachelor.” 





aan 








stare 
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Ashore in “Bunshire:” Lillian D. Kelsey....... Leslie’s. 
Awheel Over Jersey Highlands: A. H. Godfrey. .Outing. 
Britwh Lawn Teadiss J. B. Parekh. . os... 654008 Outing. 


Fifty Years with a Fly: John McNulta..Field and Stream. 
Footballs: Walter GONG 6k icccds. Secswsestineks Outing. 
Japan froma Woman’s Point of View: H. M. Miller.Home. 
New York’s Riverside Park: Thomas Cady....Munsey’s. 
October Duck Shooting: J. Day Knap.......... Outing. 
On the Beautiful St. Joe: H. Virstow..Field and Stream. 
The Arnold Arboretum: W. H. Downes...New England. 
Cuban Capital Before and After the War: G. Willets. Mid. 
The Shell Mounds of Damariscotta: G. S. Berry...N. E. 
The Home of S. and O. Smith: G. B. Stebbins..... N. E. 
The Natural Bridge of Virginia: H. T.......... Leslie’s. 
The Pony Express: W. F. Bailiey.............. Century. 
The Queen City of the Rockies, XIII.: C. T. Logan..Les. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 


TALKS 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 








Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 


436. Can Open Questions furnish me the name of the 
author of “The Hasheesh Eater.” It is published without 
the author’s name.—Frank Scott, Centralia, Ill. 





437. Can you tell me in Literary Notes the author of 
the lines entitled, At the Last, and beginning 
The stream is calmest when it nears its tide, 
And flowers the sweetest at eventide. 


—C. L. Bostwick, Newark, O. 


438. The Song of the Sower: In Lowell’s poem The 
Sower, what is the sower intended to symbolize?—W. H. 
Titus, Ellsworth, Me. 

[Presumably Emigration, or The Emigrant.] 


439. Will you kindly give me the name and also where 
I can find the poem from which C. E. Stedman quotes the 
following lines: 
Where the oars of Ithaca, 
Dip so silently into the sea, 
That they wake not fair Calypso, 
And the hero wanders free. 


—M. T. P., Denver, Col. 


440. Can you tell me who wrote the following lines: 
With steady mind thy course of duty run, 
God never does, nor suffers to be done, etc. 
The stanza is quoted in Charles Reade’s Single-Heart 
and Double-Face.—C. B. S., Ash Grove, Va. 





441. (1). Will you tell me is in your power where I 
will find a poem by Andrew Lang commencing 
Who wins her love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain. 
(2) Is there an Omar Khayyém Club or society any- 
where in the United States, particularly in the Central 
States?>—R. H. Stalnuker, Kansas City, Mo. 


442. Will you kindly tell me where I can find a poem 
written to Florence Nightingale and beginning: 
If on these lines of mine 
Thine eyes should ever shine. 
—S. H., San José, Cal. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


425. Gentle Annie: The question probably refers to a 
song by Stephen C. Foster, entitled “Gentle Annie,” 
which was quite popular in the early sixties. “W. B.” is 
perhaps, thinking of the third line in the chorus. The 
poem is as follows: 


Thou wilt come no more, Gentle Annie, 
Like a flower thy spirit did depart; 
Thou art gone, alas, like the many, 
That have bloomed in the summer of my heart. 


Chorus: 


Shall we never more behold thee, 
Never hear thy winning voice again, 
When the spring-time comes, Gentle Annie, 
When the wild flowers are scattered o’er the plain? 








We have roamed and loved ’neath the bowers, 
When thy downy cheeks were in bloom; 
Now I stand alone ’midst the flowers, 
While they mingle their perfumes o’er thy tomb. 


Ah! The hours grow sad while I ponder, 
Near the silent spot where thou art laid; 
And my heart bows down when I wander, 
By the streams and meadows where we strayed. 


—John K. Reynolds, San Diego, Cal. 


{Other replies giving the song are from G. J. R. 
Flint, Denver, Col.; W. H. White, Logan, Utah; 
R. C. Hine, St. Paul, Minn.; D. M. Henderson, 
Baltimore, Md.; Helen T. Clarke, New York, and 
Mrs. E. M. Nicholl, Las Cruces, N. M. Miss Fan- 
nie S. Malleson adds the name of the publisher, 
Firth, Pond & Co., and year of publication, 1856.] 


427. The Palm Leaf Fan: The verses asked for by W. 
R. in the September Current Literature, are as follows, 
as copied from an old fan by Miss Howard Weeden, of 
Huntsville, Ala. 

SONG OF THE PALM-LEAF FAN. 
Swing, swing, lightly swing 
This yellow, stiff and sun-dried thing: 
Each breeze it makes a tale shall sing. 


Far off in sunny tropic lands 
The palm-bush lifted from the sands 
A hundred outspread, spiny hands 


That sunned them in the torrid rays, 
Stretching their veins in radiate ways, 
And strengthening in the noon-day blaze. 


And other hands one morning-tide 
Dark hands with shining steel supplied, 
Despoiled them in their growing pride. 


Behold! the great leaves all laid low 
Stiffened and dried beneath the glow 
Of that same sun that nursed them so. 


Their lusty breadth is shorn from them, 
They’re bound about with decorous hem, 
And smooth is cut each light, firm stem. 


Now hear them rustle as they go, 
Where’er the steady trade-winds blow, 
All comers of the earth to know. 


They fly where’er the summer flies, 
Where burning fever restless sighs 
Where weary languor fainting lies. 


One swings above the cradle-nest 
To guard from buzzing insect pest; 
One cools the laborer at his rest. 


And when the days come burning hot 
And all the ‘house has no cool spot, 
And thinnest garb availeth not, 


Nor glass with tinkling ice and spoon; 
This product of the torrid noon, 
Shall bring thee comfort sure and scon; 


While thought, a kind relenting scans 
In that fierce heat, whose liberal plans 


Could scatter free a million fans. 
Miss M. E. Bennett. 














Wedding Silver 


Chests of Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons 


either alone or in combination with 
Matched Cutlery and Serving Pieces 


Under the New Schedule the prices at which these are offered are lower 
than generally supposed, the range in values varying according to the 
number of pieces and workmanship, but all based upon the system 
adopted by the Gorham Co.—the most favorable to the purchaser—of 
selling by the dozen instead of by the ounce. The new compact family 
chests are particularly desirable. 


| GORHAM MFG. CO. 
Silversmiths 


Broadway & 19th Street 


23 Maiden Lane 
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For Thirty-nine Years the 
STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
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SILVER PLATED BUSINESS PENS 


Incorrodible. Uniform. Perfectly Smooth 


Sample of each number sent on receipt of return 
postage. Ask for Silverine Pens 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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MURRAY AND 


_LANMANS 


ferme ' 








Wonderful Invention 


Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the$ 
FS System Every home should $ 


have our New improved Ther- @ 
ma! Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- @ 
cently patented). Itopensthe @ 
several million pores all over @ 
the body, and sweats out of @ 
the system all impure and @ 
poisonous matter which causes @ 
disease. Gives absolute clean- @ 
liness and without medicine, @ 
keeps the body healthy and & 
vigorous. Will cure a hard @ 
y cold and break up all symp- @ 
™ toms of typhoid and other fe. @ 
mvers with one bath. Reduces @ 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- © 
tism and all blood,skin,nerve, @ 


kidney diseases. You will have all the invigorating, 
cleansing and purifying effects of the most luxurious 
The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recom- 
@ 
e 





Turkish, hot-air or medicated bath at a¢rifling cost. 
mends this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous 
diseases. S.R. May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years 
with rheumatism. After using our Bath Cabinet a 
short time he was entirely cured. Dr. Wm. F. Hol- 
combe, one of New York’s ablest and best known spec- 
talists, recommends this Cabinet for Bright's disease 
and ali kidney troubles,and also says it is the great- 

4 est cure known for pneumonia. 

Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used ® 
in conjunction with the Cabinet,in which the face is 
_—— the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 4 

armless and sure method of drawing away all im. 
purities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 5 
is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dis- 
sewing sores and blemishes. Invaluable for the 
successful treatment of Catarrh and Asthma. 4 

Descriptive Book and Testimonials to all 4 
whowrite. Special Inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 106 Summit St.Toledo,0.@ 
99900060000 
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We have 
Demonstrated §§ 
Beyond a Doubt 


s 
i ationa 
$60 entnoenionn OF PRICE $60 


The Best 
All ’Round 
Typewriter 


For Every Purpose. Trial Proves It. 
Have you seen our COLOR WORK? 


UNPARALLELED $ °YPUCARRRirovver 


Highest Possible Quality. Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tabulator 
Perfect Envelope Guide. Unparalleled Duplicator and Manifolder. Color of 
Ink can be Changed Instantly. Embodies every Good Quality found in other 
Standard Writing Machines, and has many Points of Superiority all its owa. 
Write us for Mlustrated Catalogue giving Special Features, etc. Ask for 
Specimen Wiuminated Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER COPIPANY 
2294 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











FREE.—On receipt of eight 2-cent stamps, to pay postage, etc., we 
will send you a beautiful card, 14x18 inches, mounted for hanging, 
showing Annual Calendars for every year from 1753 to 2002. Enables 
you to locate any day or date—past, present, or future. 
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MOCCASIN BEND, 


From Immortal Songs of Camp and Field.— Burrows Bros., Cleveland. 
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BUT HERE HARD BY COMES HEAVEN'S 
INTERPRETER. 








From Vondel’s Lucifer, by Leonard Chas. Van Noppen.—Con- 
tinental Pub. Co. 







A TURKISH BEGGAR, 






From Through Armenia on Horseback, by Geo, H, Hepworth —E. P, Dutton & Co, 
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From The Century Co.s New Illustrated Edition of Pilgrim’ s 
Progress. Copyright, 1898, by The Century Co. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE RAILS. 


From The Story of the Railroad, by Cy Warman.—A ppleton.Co. 








From Roden’s Corner. Copyrieht, 1808, by Harper & Brothers. 
Drawing by Thulstrup. 





Tate eee 


I COUDN’T STAND IT. I HAD TO GO. 
From From School to Battlefield, by Capt. Chas. King .~ Lippincott & Co, 
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Copvright, 1808, by The Century Co. 





From Down Durley Lane, by Virginia Woodward Cloud.— The 
Century Co. SOCIALIST MEETING. 


From The Workers, by W. A. Wyckoff.—Chas. Scribner's Sons. 





Copyright, 1898, by Arkell Publishing Company 


THE WRECK OF THE MAINE. 


From The War with Spain, by Charles Morris.—]. B. Lippincott Co 
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THE CANGUE, ACCORDING TO LAW. 


From Korean Sketches by Rev. James S, Gale—Fleming H. Revell Co. Copyrighted, 1898. 
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DE SOTO AND VITACHUCO. KU KLUX. 


From De Soto in the land of Florida, by Grace King. Copyrighted, 18q8—The From Red Rock, by Thos. Nelson Page. Copyrighted —Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Macmillan Co. 
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Copyright, 1808, by The Century Co 
‘TIS A GARGOYLE. 


From The Adventures of Francois, by S. Weir Mitchell.—Century Co. 


FINDING THE LOST CITY, 


From The Lost City, by Joseph E. Badger, ]r.—Dana Estes & Co. 








WILLIAM W. THACKERAY, 





Reduced from the Photogravure Frontispiece to Vanity Fair 
Copyright, 1898 by Harper & Brothers. 


THE MARTIN PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN, 


From The True Benjamin Franklin, by Sydney George Fisher —L ippincott 
& Co. 
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MORGAN BEGAN TO UPBRAID THEM, AND ORDERED THEM BELOW. 


From Buccaneers, and Pirates of our Coasts, by Frank R. Stockton.—The Macmillan Co. Copyrighted, 1898. 








From’ Twixt You and Me, by Grace Le Barron; Ill. by Ellen B Thompson.— 
Little, Brown & Co. 








From Tales of the Enchanted Islands, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson.—The 
Macmillan Co. Copyrighted, 1898. 




















MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 


(See American Poets of To-day, page 484.) 





